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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The picture of manners exhibited in the following 
tale, is applicable only to a particular epoch and 
country, and may, therefore, be said to be histori- 
cal. It was not thought necessary, however, to 
imitate the historian in accuracy. Although some 
readers may detect an attempt to illi^strate the less 
disgusting features of the bandit system, as it existed 
in Holland, Belgium, and the other countries of the 
Rhine ; yet the author, in the main, was only anx- 
ious to produce an interesting romance. To show 
the nature of the materials on which his slight su- 
perstructure has been raised, a note is introduced 
at the eud, containing a bona fide account of the 
banditti, extracted from another of his works. 

It has been remarked somewhere, that <<th« 
critic-judge of the Libbart of Romance, by ad- 
mitting ^ Schinderhannes' into the series, had pro- 
nounced a favourable judgment on his own work.'' 
This is true, although no doubt a little malicious. 
We all form a favourable judgment of our own work 
— every one of us ; and the only difference in our 
individual case is, that, instead of having to wait 
for a confirmation of our judgment from a bookseU 
ler, we are able to give the imprimatur ourselves. 

Lest this nK)de of Napoleonizingj however, 
should give offence, or excite suspicion^-, we beg 
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leave to quote the following sentence from the pre- 
face to the first volume of the Library : — 



^* With regard to the editor's own contributions, which 
of course, are not meant to be alluded to in the preced- 
ing (laudatory) remarks, all that can be said of them is, 
that if they are not fortunate enough to meet with the 
indulgence of the public, they shall be at once discon- 
tinued." 
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CHAPTER I. 



A BAD BEGINITINO. 



Thb Imperial City, as the inhabitants still love to call 
it, of Aix-la-Ghapelle, is situated in ah amphitheatre, 
the sides of which are formed of gentle eminences 
scarcely deserving the name of hills. On the north, 
however, the Lousberg is sufficiently lofty to diminish 
the violence of the wind, which breaks upon its summit, 
and whirls in eddies round the town ; and on the south 
the ground rises, almost imperceptibly, till it mingles 
with the chain of hills which intersects the ancient 
forest of Ardennes, the Eifel, and the country of Mont- 
joye. 

The valley itself-— or the arena of the amphitheatre—* 
together with the sides of the eminences, is clothed with 
the richest vegetation ; while the hills beyond present, 
in some places, a rude and sterile aspect ; and in others 
are covered with hoary woods. Every variety of natu- 
ral scenery is comprehended within the district ; nor is 
the city of Charlemagne, although an artificial object, 
out of keeping with the other parts of the picture. 
Looking down upon it from one of the high places we 
have mentioned, more especially at early dawn, or just 
after sunset, it is scarcely possible to remember the 
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lapse of a thousand years. All history is a blank from 
the time of the new Caesar. That antique world is be- 
fore you \irhich his single genius subdued, and only fail- 
ed to civilize because a hero lives no longer than a 
common man. You see in those towers before you, 
struggling through the mists of morning and evening 
twilight, a*palace which was one of the wonders of the 
time ; and your imagination shapes out of the moving 
shadows of the valley, a crowd of human forms, which it 
dignifies with the names of 

'' — Roland brave, and Olivier. 
And every paladm and peer,' 

who, with their master Charlemagne, gleaming like 
stars in the darkness of the age, preceded chivalry like a 
prediction. 

Numerous little brooks are observed winding in the 
neighbourhood like lines of smoke ; and at a short 
distance from the bourg of Borcete, some of these unite 
in a body of water, about a hundred yards in length, 
over which hangs perpetually a mantle of vapour, more 
or less apparent according to the state of the atmosphere. 
This is the (amous Hot Pool, and those the progeny of 
the mineral springs which first attracted the royal Frank 
to the spot, and which, at the time we write of, filled 
Aix-la-Chapelle with the wealthy and infirm, and their 
ravenous attendants the strong and the needy. 

Before introducing to the notice of the reader such of 
the residents as we are more immediately interested in, 
it may be well to request him to bear in mind that the 
transactions herein recorded took place towards the 
close of the last century, when as yet the aharchy of the 
revolution had not subsided into a regular tyranny* 
The convulsions of France were not confined even to 
the wide territory bounded by the Rhine, the Alps, the 
Pyrennees, and the sea ; they extended throughout all 
Europe $ the vast Atlantic felt the impulse from shore 
to shore, and the New World trembled with the throes 
of the old, as it laboured with the giant Liberty. The 
whole earth was shaken by the struggle, the shrieks, the 
A^ony, with which this god-like infant was brought into 
the world— «ti]l-born. 
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Bdt in the countries more immediately subjected to 
the influence of France — in Belgium— on the borders 
of the Prussian states-«-along a considerable part of the 
course of the Rhine-^the impulse communicated was 
scarcely different in character from the momentum. It 
was not merely a political agitation, influencing more or 
less the moral feelings, but a moral revolution, com- 
prehending within its circle all the social relations toge- 
ther. The strangest doctrines were promulgated with- 
out exciting surprise ; all existing notions of right and 
wrong were either reversed or at least confused ; and 
roan's opinions seemed to be broken into their first jar- 
ring elements, before order had been introduced into the 
chaos by the necessities of political society. 

This confusion was worse confounded by the physical 
suflerings of the people for the last few years. The 
whole territory had been ravaged by the repiiblican 
armies with fire and sword $ and, even after the occu* 
pation of Belgium by the French, in 1794, the war 
that could not be continued against the bayonets, was 
waged against the laws of the intruders. The peasant 
whose fields had been laid waste — the artisan whose 
trade had been ruined — the bankrupt debtor — the dis- 
banded soldier— all hastened to repair their fortunes 
by preying upon that society from which they per- 
suaded themselves they had been cast off. There 
mingled, however, in the delinquencies, even in the 
most desperate of those vagabonds, at least in the 
commencement of their career, some faint touches of 
martial honour. Like the free-booters towards the 
close of the Seven Years' War, their first exploits were 
at the cost of the enemy. They seized upon their 
fi^rage, stole their cattle, and sometimes shed their 
blood ; but still, fighting only in dozens or scores, and 
murdering in miserable detail, they had not the credit 
of being reckoned soldiers $ and at length a sense of 
their hopeless degradation, uniting with the severity of 
the penal laws, reduced them forever from the rank of 
guerrillas to that of robbers. 

This description— which ought to be made evident 
by the incidents of the narrative*— may seem to be here 
b2 
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out of place; but the reader, without bearing in mind 
the state of society, would hardly be persuaded to yield 
up his imagination to our control, when, in reference 
to countries so near our own, and dates that may be re- 
membered by most of us, we proceed to detail occur- 
rences such as have been considered peculiar to the older 
romance. 

One evening, just before the sun had set, but when 
his level ray, interrupted by the eminences that skirt the 
valley, flung here and there a premature twilight, the 
scene sketched in the opening of the chapter was beheld, 
apparently with a mixture of pleasure and impatience, 
by a young man walking in an opposite direction from 
the town. He was in the bloom of early manhood, 
and not otherwise distinguished from persons in the 
rank of gentlemen than by the somewhat fantastic ap« 
pondage of a guitar slung upon bis shoulder. Standing 
still ever and anon, he watched with an admiring, and 
yet half discontented eye, the downward progress of the 
sun, and the deepening shadows that crept along the 
valley. He appeared unwilling to go beyond a certain 
verge till warranted by some expected appearance of 
the evening $ but his feet outstripped his resolution, and 
as he found himself near the summit of the eastern side of 
the amphitheatre, he suddenly threw himself down upon 
the grass, and lying at full length upon his back, gazed 
sullenly up into the sky. 

He had not long lain, however, in this astronomical 
position, when his brow cleared, and his fine features 
were lighted up with enthusiasm. A twilight landscape, 
with its adjuncts of sky and water, and woods, and the 
dwellings of men, is always beautiful ; but a twilight 
sky uninterrupted by a single glimpse of earth, is a 
world of enchantment into which the most unquiet soul 
may flee away and beat rest. The young man was even 
painfully sensible of this fact, when, afler some time, 
on turning down his eyes accidentally from the rose-co- 
loured clouds that swam like islands of the blest above 
his head, he saw that the valley was completely covered 
with the shades of evening. The now invisible sun. 
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which still gilded the heavens, had withdrawn his light 
from the earth ; and our astronomer, recalled to the 
affairs of his terrestrial existence, sprang almost fiercely 
upon his feet, and in another minute stood upon the 
ridge of the eminence. 

On the opposite side, half way down the declivity, 
there stood a splendid mansion, evidently the abode of 
some one illustrious by the nobility either of wealth or 
birth. This was evidently the destination of the young 
man, for he walked straight towards it; although choos- 
ing, as if from caprice, a sunken path that looked like 
the bed of a rain-course. But on arriving within a short 
distance of the avenue, he suddenly turned away, and 
plunging into an ornamental wood, reached circuitously 
the garden wall, which he climbed as stealthily, and al- 
most as dexterously, as a cat AAer looking carefully 
round to see that the coast was clear, he dropped as 
noiselessly down on the inner side, and made towards 
one of the wings of the building, which seemed appro- 
priated to the sleeping apartments. 

Here he paused to listen. All was silent. The air 
was faint with perfume, and the dying daylight had hard- 
ly power enough to disclose the forms or colours of the 
flowers which thus exhaled their evening incense. He 
unslung his guitar, and struck the chords, first softly, 
and then with a bolder touch. There was no reply. 
In a few minutes his hand wandered, as if unconsciously, 
into tune, and his lips, accustomed to accompany the 
sounds, emitted, in a low rich murmur, the following 

words : 

I. 

'Tis now the hour when blushing Day, 

Like youthful bride to rest is stealing, 
But coy to go, and loth to stay, 

One doubtful smile is yet revealing. 
But go, sweet Day, I would not woo 

Thy stay with one poor verse of mine — 
Go, and tny veil of deepening hue 

Will hide a brighter blush than thine. 

II. 
And hark ! the twilight minstrel now 

Sines to the lonelv star of even — 
So faUs the music, faint and slow. 

To youthful fancy's dreaming given. 
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Bat hush, sweet bird ! I would not buy 
Thy lay with oue poor verse of mine — 

Hush, lest thy murmured miostrelsy 
Drown a far softer note than thine ! 

^^ Hush, dearest Carl 1'^ cried a voice so exquisitely 
feminine, that it almost seemed to warrant the compli- 
ment implied in the song. It proceeded from the case- 
ment above the minstrel's head, but the speaker did not 
appear. 

^^ Ida !" said the youth, sinking upon his knee, ^^ arise, 
bright star, and let thy poet worship thee!" and he struck 
the guitar again with a bolder sweep, and was commenc- 
ing one of those idolatrous strains in which it is the 
wont of lovers to adore their mistresses. 

'^ Oh hush, for heaven's sake I" exclaimed the young 
lady, in a tone of unaffected terror and entreaty, as she 
bent out of the window. " And in sooth I would have 
cried hush before you had concluded, could I have found 
the heart. My mother's suspicions are now fairly awa- 
kened, and her prejudices*— for I know they are but 
false, false, foolish prejudiced — to all appearance con- 
firmed. We can meet no more here— I fear, indeed, we 
can never meet again !" 

" Prejudices I" 

'^Ay, prejudices — do you find the news strange that 
I have repeated every evening for a month ? My mo- 
ther, in her ignorance of your real character, thinks you 
a spendthrift, a gamester, a dissipated, bold, bad man !'* 

^' But you said, love, that these prejudices had been 
apparently confirmed ?" 

^' And by one whom I have heard you term your 
friend — the young, rich, handsome, and noble baron of 
Wolfenstein. " 

Carl's hand grasped, as if by an involuntary motion, 
the handle of a short sword, which he carried for defence 
beneath his frock, as he muttered half an oath, and gulp- 
ed the other half down. 

" How was this ?" demanded he, in a voice broken 
with passion. 

^' Not intentionally, but rather, as it seemed to roe, 
through careless folly than design. When the reports 
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were mentioned he laughed at them, not as being false, 
but as being rather advantageous than otherwise to the 
character of a young man of spirit ; and when he saw 
the impression made upon my mother, he endeavoured 
to excuse you, but in so equivocal a manner that her sus- 
picions were fully confirmed." 

<^ Ida," said Carl, in great agitation, *^ this Wolfen- 
stein loves you — he confided the secret to me before he 
knew that I loved you myself." 

*^ And to me also," replied Ida ; ^^ but not yet to my 
mother. Good heaven, spare me that, or I am lost I" 

^' And is it this man whose words can have weight 
with you on such a subject ?" 

*^ With me /" exclaimed Ida, bursting into tears ; 
" Oh, Carl Benzel, is it you who asks P Have I not 
known you for more than a year, even as a sister knows 
her brother P Have I not wandered with you, night 
after night, through these garden walks, at the very hour 
wiien my mother believed you to be breathing the poi- 
sonous atmosphere of a gaming-house P Has a single 
thought of your soul been withheld from me ? Do I not 
know you — ^although rash and hot*tempered, and too 
brave— to be good, and true, and high-minded, and pure- 
hearted ? But what of that ? I heard you reviled with- 
out uttering a word ; and when my mother prophesied 
that your career was near its close, that your moderate 
fortune must touch upon exhaustion, and that in a little 
while you would find yourself an outcast and a beggar— 
I could but weep !" 

" Heaven bless you I" 

*< And then the fruits of long months of mean con- 
cealment were lost $ my mother looked at me as if she 
would read my very soul, and I could but hide my face 
in my hands, and weep the more." Carl Benzel was 
silent for some moments. He stood, tall and still, in the 
shadow of the house, with his hat drawn over his brows, 
and his eyes fixed upon the ground. 

" Ida," said he at last, but without looking up, " with 
you I am all that you have described. When we love, 
the mind reflects unconsciously the image of her who 
governs its pulses; just as the calm ocean gives back the 
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radiant form of the moon. Alone — oh there it 19 1— 
when our good angel is absent — when evil thoughts 
crowd in like demons— -when the shadow of the black 
wing of the Tempter falls chill and heavy upon the 
heart '* 

" Look up ; let me see your face/' Carl Benzel 
obeyed ; and she could perceive, in the imperfect light, 
that it was as pale as marble. 

" Say on." 

*^ Ida," said he, starting, <' I fear you have accustom- 
ed yourself to think of me not as a brother but as a sis- 
ter. The sexes are different in soul as well as body, 
and what toe term, at the worst, folly, you will look upon 
as crime. Can you bear to hear the truth P When you 
know from my own lips that I haioe gamed, that I Aaoe 
plunged into dissipation, that I "have impaired my estate, 
will you cast me off? will you wed the baron of Wolfen- 
stein if your mother issues the command ?" 

** You do but mock me." 

'^ O would to heaven I did ! But speak, what is your 
decision P The avowal I have made is only premature 
by one night, for to-morrow it was to have been my busi- 
ness here." Ida was weeping, but as much at the 
harshness, or rather hardness, of Carl's manner as at the 
disclosure. 

^^ Speak," said he» more softly ; " but remember that 
you know what I can be when you are with me, and that 
I have talked of follies which the sun shall never look 
upon again." 

^* Carl," replied Ida, afler a momentary struggle, 
*^ the thought was in my heart when I came here to-night, 
but till now I believed that I should never have had the 
courage to give it utterance. I will save you, however, 
even from yourself, since your words imply that it is in 
my power to do so. You have often implored me to fly 
with you from my home, my friends, my mother — I con- 
sent ! There, take me, I am yours !" and she leaned sud- 
denly out of the window, as if she would have thrown 
herself into his arms, while her tears rained bright and 
fast upon his face. 
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"My noble Ida/'exclaimed the lover, with a burst of 
enthusiasm. 

" Stay not for speech," she continued, " for I am only 
amazed that we have been so long uninterrupted. To- 
morrow I shall be a prisoner. To-night it must be done 
or never. My money and jewels are at hand ; in ano- 
ther minute I shall spring into your arms!" 

" Ida," cried Carl with a gasp, <^ I cannot permit this; 
take another day to prepare, and I shall be at your win- 
dow at the accustomed hour." 

** Now or never. To-morrow I shall be a prisoner." 

** I will set you free!" 

^^ A room is already preparing for me in the centre of 
the building." 

" I shall reach it, were it in the centre of the earth !" 

" I have offered," said Ida, beginning to tremble, ^^ do 
you reject the gift ?" 

" To-morrow night ■ ■ " 

" To-night or never !" and her heart grew sick and 
faint. 

" Listen — ^it is for your own sake—" 

" Speak — ^in a word ! To-morrow, and every other 
morrow, \i\a imposMle, I accord you a minute for de- 
cision.*»-It is elapsed !" 

" Hark I" The belfry clock strucj^ 

" It is the twelfth hour I" and Ida shut the window. 
Carl retraced his steps to the town, his head reeling, 
and his heart burning with the torture of Tantalus. 
After threading some obscure streets, he at length reach- 
ed a spacious mansion, which, although completely dark 
without, was brilliantly lighted up within. He paused 
in an ante-chamber, and looked with a sinking heart into 
the interior, which was full of company clustering 
eagerly round the table. There seemed to be a repul- 
sive property in the very atmosphere which prevented him 
from entering ; and as he thought of the ^^ good angel" 
whose protection he had rejected, a feeling approaching 
to faintness came over him, and he leaned for support 
against the door-post. 

^< Thunder of heaven !" cried one of the gamesters, 
r^sjiing past him ; ^^ it is of no use, I will play no more ! 
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What, Benzel, art thoa asleep— -or ruined?'' The 
speaker was a young man, about Carl's own age, and 
possessing equal advantages of person. There was, 
however, in his manner, particularly when he laboured 
under any excitation, a dash of the vulgar ferocity affect- 
ed to this moment by many of the youth of Germany ; 
and at such times a foreigner could hardly have believed 
him to be a man accustomed to good society. His dress 
was half military half civilian ; and instead of wearing 
his sword concealed like that of Carl, it hung ostenta- 
tiously from his girdle, in which was stuck a brace of 
handsomely mounted pistols. 

<' Wolfenstein," said Benzel sternly ; ^* I have an ac- 
count to settle with you." 

*< I pray heaven then," replied the baron, *^ that you 
are due me a balance, for I have not twenty dollars left 
to carry me to the Black Forest." 

^' Be satisfied, sir, that I shall pay you what I owe. 
Meet me at the Ketschenbourg as soon as it is light 
enough to see the point of your sword." 

" You mean coffee, then ?" 

« Blood !" 

'< Indeed ! Will not candle-light do as well, and a 
private room where we are ?" 

<< Not at present. I am pledged to another game. In 
a single hour I shall either be a beggar or " 

*< The son-in-law elect of Madame Dallheimer." 

" You are insolent." 

<' That is enough ; I shall not fail you." The baron 
then lefl the house whistling a popular air, and Benzel, 
whose courage was restored by the prospect of physical 
danger, walked into the gaming-room. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



HOW CARL BENZEL ZiOSES HXS MISTRESS. 

It was nearly daylight when the baron of Wolfen- 
stein was standing by the wall of the garden of 
Ketschcnbourg, industriously employed in polishing 
the blade of his sword with his glove. His task, 
however, was very little advanced, when he saw run- 
ning, or rather rushing, along the road, a figure re- 
sembling that of his adversary. 

<< Qui vive ?" shouted the baron. 

*^ Are you ready ?" demanded Carl, without stop- 
ping. 

<^ Always !"— -Their swords clashed before the word 
had completely led his lips ; and Wolfenstein fell upon 
his knee from the shock, while the weapon of his im- 
petuous challenger, less by skill than fortune, sprang 
out of his hand to the distance of many yards. 

^' Fool I" cried Carl, as the baron dropped the 
point of his sword, ^ the game is yours I Strike, if you 
would not have me report you ignorant of the laws of 
arms !" 

" Demand your life !" 

<* Strike, I say ; strike speedily, and home !'' 

^ For what ? To xevenge you on yourself? Not I, 
by the Three Kings ! You may win your Ida, and wear 
her for me ; I am off to my own dominions, where 
there is one far kinder, and as fair. But how go the 
cards ? You have the look of a man who has just lost 
his last dollar." 

*' O that I could change places with such a man ! 
How cheerfully would I not dig the earth for a suste- 
nance, or sell my blood for a consideration ! But there 
is no beggar so lost, so hopeless, so desperate as I. I 
have lost a treasure that all the gold of the east could 
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not restore. I^ast night Ida might liave been mine ; 
but my honour was pledged $ my property was staked, 
tp the last coin, and the last foot of land ; and my reso- 
lution was taken tq escape from the torturing suspense 
in which I have lived so Jong) and to live to-day a free 
man either in ruin or success.'' 

<^ It was nothing less than wise ; but why quarrel with 
the accomplishment of your own desires ?" 

^ She offered, she herself— think of that ! to elope 
with me last night ; and 1 rejected the offer, without 
being able, under the cursed circuaistances« to utter a 
word in exphination." 

^ Truly, a pleasant predicament! But, courage! 
She will give you four-and-twenty hours' grace, or she 
is no woman. Had the proposal been a prudent one, 
I should say nothing $ but I have ever observed, that 
when a girl takes a bit of devilry into her head, it is far 
from being easy to get it out again." 

^* You do not know her ; and to speak frankly, Wolf- 
enstein, you cannot comprehend her. At any rate, even 
were it possible to hope that she would forgive the in- 
sult on explanation, can I imagine that the heiress of 
Dallheimer would throw herself into the arms of one who, 
by his own confession, is a ruined gameiiter, a beggar, 
and a desperado ?" 

^' Tut, tut, you do not know the sex. For a woman 
to love is to be in a dream, knowing that it is so ; and 
yet acting, in spite of herself, as if all was reality. She 
takes beggary for riches ; want for fulness ; shrieking 
for laughter ; a suit of rags for a robe of honour : yet 
feels at the same time that the whole is delusion. In 
vain she will try to snap the bonds of this strong fancy ; 
for twisted up as they are with her heart-strings (tho 
heart and imagination being blended in woman, which 
in man are distinct), they must both break together." 

^* This may be true of the sex in general," said Ben- 
zol, with a sigh, ^^ but there are those in whom the un- 
derstanding is as powerful as the affections ; and of such 
is Ida Dallheimer. Words, however, are useless ; she 
is by this time a prisoner in the centre of her mother^s 
house." 
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^^ Nay, now you talk like a man of sense. Words 
alone, in such a ca8i», ure indeed useless ; but come— ^ 
tiiere is a band tbat never flincbed from friend or foe ! 
I know tbe bouse well, and, altbougb it is close to a 
station of cavalry,, I ask but your own assistance, and 
tbat of two of my servants, to liberate jour mistress 
this very night !" 

^^ Thanks, Wolfenstein ! but it is scarcely possible 
that I should obtain her consent to such a measure, even 
bad I an opportunity .o§ getting speech of her, and 
dared to make use of i(." 

'^ Surely not ; you nfust set her at liberty, first, and 
then give her the option to return to h^r bonds. No ! 
Why then J wash my hands of you. But (he sun be- 
gins already to peep oyer the hills, and it is time for us, 
spirits of darkness, to hide ourselves from daylight. 
Meet' me at dinner, when we shall talk over the affair 
more coolly 5 and in the mean time, count among the 
friends, who are willing to serve you with heart and 
steel, the baron «of Wolfenstein." And so saying he 
grasped the hand of his late adversary, who returned 
the pressure with fingers as cold and hard as tnarbje, 
and entering the gate of Saint Adalbert, returned 
into the city. 

When Carl was left alone, he debated with himself as 
to what it was necessary to do, not with regard to his 
mistress, for till night-fall he could n^t even approach 
her bouse, but With rcigard to himself. The baron had 
said that he looked ^< like a man who had lost his last 
dollar," and this was literally tbe ca9e. He had not 
only lost his last dollar, but. what was still worse, had 
failed in procuring funds to stop the mouths of a crowd 
of importunate creditors; Before the dinner hour, 
when be had tacitly promised.'to meet Wolfenstein, be 
would in all probability be unable to procure one by his 
own order. His house was probably by this time in the 
hands of baSiffs ; and, what was maddening to think of 
at tbe present moment, the blood-hounds of tbe law 
were perhaps already sent out in pursuit of his person. 
This was the day to which he had looked forward, half 
in hope, half in trembling, for many months. To meet 
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the payments, which could no longer be deferred, be 
had risked everything, and lost everything ; and for the 
opportunity of making the desperate venture, he had, as 
it appeared, sacrificed his mistress herself! 

It was necessary, however, to ascertain, not the ex- 
tent of his danger, which he knew, bat the precise mo- 
ment of its approach ; for the demon had already 
whispered in the depths of the gamester's heart, that, 
by means of a loan from one of his friends, he might 
yet be able, by some miracle of chance, to redeem him- 
self from utter ruin. It was, at all events, necessary 
to attempt to secure his papers, and those little nothings 
which have no pecuniary value, but yet are more 
precious than gold to the possessor | and plunging into 
the thickest .parts of the shrubbery, in the walks which 
occupy the site of what formerly were the ditches of 
the town, the once gay and gallant Carl Benzel stole 
round to the gate of Cologne like an assassin. 

His caution proved to be necessary ; for before 
reaching his own street, he was met by one of the ser- 
vants, not yet steeled enough by his profession to be 
ungrateful, who had come out on purpose to inform his 
master that the house was already invested by bailifis, 
and that officers were at this moment in search of his 
person in the various places of nocturnal resort. The 
game was now at a close. The city was shut against 
him. The only property he possessed in the world, 
besides the apparel he wore, was the guitar which still 
hung upon his shoulder. He thought of sending a mes- 
sage to the baron of Wolfenstein— ^kit for what purpose ? 
To heg ? To him, without even the chance which the 
gaming table afforded— pecuniary assistance would not 
now be a loan, but a charity ; and Carl, low as he had 
sunk, could not yet brook the humiliating idea. 

On a small estate, .in the neighbourhood of Borcete, 
that he had lately sold piecemeal, there was an old dila- 
pidated building, which once boasted the name of 
chateau. It stood upon a parcel of land latest sacri- 
ficed, and had not yet, so far as he was aware, been 
taken possession of by the new owner. Carl had a 
liking to the place, from a tradition which told that, in 
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early times, it ..had been a atron^hoM of his ancestors; 
although in fact his family, according to all modern 
accounts, had but little claim to the honour of antiquity. 
it had even been his intention, or rather one of his 
fiivourite dreams, to re-build the chateau from its ruins ; 
and, in his earlier acquaintanceship with the Dallhei« 
mers» before his follies, or waning fortune, had com- 
pelled the prudent and worldly-minded mother to give 
him his cong^, Ida and he had frequently wandered 
among its desolate courts, weaving together^ as if with 
one imagination, the rose-coloured visions of love* 
This house of desolation was inhabited, till it should be 
claimed by the purchaser, by an old female servant of 
the family. The woman had been Carl's nurse ; and 
when his attention was now drawn to her abode, as the 
only spot where he could hope to find a safe shelter from 
foes or foul weather, a pang shot through his breast 
while he remembered the neglect with which he had of 
late treated one, who had acted towards him a portion 
of the mother's pavti, and who had always looked upon 
him with a mother's affection. 

Cursing the infatuation, which seemed to have 
changed even the current of his natural feelings, he 
walked hastily away, in the direction of the ruined 
chateau ; but the morning was now considerably ad- 
vanced, and the road was crowded with peasants, whose 
respectful salutations seemed to his conscious imagina- 
tion to be fraught with significance. Unable longer to 
endure what he supposed to be their scrutiny, he deter- 
mined to abandon his intention of seeking shelter till 
after night-fall, and to spend the day in wandering 
among the hills, and in recruiting his wearied senses by 
sleep in some retired wood. He had not forsaken the 
public road many minutes when he had reason to ap- 
plaud his prudence ; for a carriage, attended by horse- 
men, passed at full speed, and a handkerchief was 
waved to him from the window, which showed that the 
travellers knew him. 

Turning away his head in a kind of panic, be quick- 
ened his pace almost to a flight, and had speedily the 
satisfaction of placing a hill between him and the faces 
c 2 
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of bis kind, which had now become objects either of 
fear or hatred. 

It is not oar parpose to follow his wanderings during 
this miserable day. When he slept, he awoke grap- 
pling with bis visionary pursuers ; or, having been 
taken, saw through the bars of his prison-window the 
nuptial procession of Ida, and broke his shimber in a 
vain attempt to tear them away. The day at length 
began sensibly to decline ; a cold north-west wind blew 
in dreary gusts along the hills ; the sky was gradually 
obscured by misty clouds, and by-and-by a heavy and 
continuous rain began to falL It was now time to be- 
take himself to the window of his mistress ; and, insen- 
sible to the weather, Carl sprang with renewed energy 
towards the house of Madame Dallbeimer. 

It was not till he had cleared the garden wall that he 
paused. ' Perhaps his physical sufferings, including the 
want of food — although this was unfelt in the sensation 
of hunger — ^had combined with the agony of his mind 
to unnerve him ; for he was under the necessity of lean- 
ing for some moments against a tree for support, while 
drops of cold perspiration stood upon his brow. If the 
fears of Ida were correct, and she had actually been 
removed into an inner apartment ^ what step was he to 
take ? But if still accessible, in what mode was his 
avowal to be made? What was the purpose of his 
visit ? Did he mean to tell her that he had refused the 
most precious of all gifts, that he might have time to 
rush into ruin, and render himself still more than ever 
unworthy of her ? Was he to confess that, when he 
declared that ^^ the sun should never again look upon 
his follies," it was only a base and unworthy juggle to 
cheat her understanding through her ear ; for that at 
the very moment when he repeated the words, he was 
about to hasten from her presence to repeat a madness 
too monstrous for the eye of day ? A strange confu- 
sion appeared to have stolen over his faculties. He 
forgot the nature of the deliberations in which he had 
been engaged for the last twelve hours. So far from 
being able to call to mhid the words in which he had 
intended to have addressed his mistress, even the lead- 
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ing ideas had escaped him. He was beneath her win- 
dow before being conscious of any thing but the wish 
to see her once more, to kneel at her feet, to proclaim 
his own unworthiness, and to fly from hei: presence for 
ever. 

He struck the guitar with a trembling hand. There 
was no reply. He attempted to sing, more fro.m habit 
than intention ; but, shocked at the voice which pro- 
ceeded from his frozen lips; he ceased suddenly, and 
swept the chords of the instrument so fiercely that the 
sound rang like a shriek through the grove. When it 
died away, all was as still as before. The silence was 
intense, and seemed to be preserved rather than broken 
by the far-off wail of the wind, from which this spot was 
protected by the hill. 

Benzel became alarmed. He stood upon the ledge 
of the wall, and raising himself up, endeavoured to look 
into his mistress's casement— the shutters were closed. 
The next window was barricaded in the same way — and 
the next and the next« She was then removed into the 
interior ! But the unusual stillness, the death-like silence 
of the whole house ! He resolved not to leave the spot 
till he had solved the mystery ; and his anxiety to see 
Ida was now merged in the sole wish to know what had 
become of her. It is strange to observe the fantastic 
tricks of the imagination under such circumstances. 
" She is .deadr^ cried he to himself, with a sudden 
shiver, and without reflecting on the consequence of a 
step which a few moments before he would have deemed 
of such importance, he rushed round to the principal 
door, and knocked so loud and long that the whole 
neighbourhood resounded with the din. Even to this 
there was no answer ; but, on his repeating the applica- 
tion, a thin querulous voice within uttered faintly some 
religious supplication for protection, and a trembling 
hand began to withdraw the bolts. 

When at length an old female servant whom he 
knew, put out her face, while the play of the lamp 
which she shaded with her shrivelled hand, gave an air 
of ghastliness to her expression of terror, the visitor 
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Stared on her without being able for some momenta to 
utter a word. 

'* Madame Dallheimer P" at laat he stammered. 

*^ She is gone, and all the family." 

^' Where ?" demanded Carl faintly. 

** I cannot tell ; it was kept a secret from the very 
servants who accompanied them." 

" When V 

^^ Early in the morning." 

'* Escorted ?" 

" By four of the domestics, mounted and armed .^' 

This was the carriage he had seen when he forsook 
the public road ! It was Ida herself who had waved 
her handkerchief to him, either in derision or fiirewell ! 
The young man groaned aloud, and staggered from the 
door without uttering another word. 

Ida was lost to him for ever ! Well did he know her 
mother's strength of purpose, as well as worldly cun- 
ning. The very direction they had taken was probably 
a feigned one; and even had he been provided with 
funds for the journey, pursuit would be hopeless. He- 
had confessed to his mistress what were his habits of 
life ; and when, instead of spurning him with horror and 
contempt, she had broken through the rules of her sex's 
modesty, and offered herself for his acceptance, he had 
refused the gifl without a word of explanation. This 
was the damning position in which he stood. ' It was 
vain to speculate on the signal from the carriage— >no 
ingenuity could draw from it a ray of comfort. Ida 
had been deceived, insulted, rejected ; her love by this 
time was only the memory of a weakness $ her anger 
would grow into hatred, her hatred fade into forgetful- 
ness ; and, if ever the changing tide of human affairs 
should throw him in her way again, he would find her 
the wifo of a man worthy of her love, her beauty, her 
attainments, rank and fortune. 

Scarcely conscious of his present object or destina- 
tion, Carl Benzel found himself entering the court of 
the old chateau, where he had intended in the morning 
to seek shelter. The broken walls, the long grass, 
mingled with docks and nettles, that filled up the area 
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between, the black and ruinous appearance of the man- 
sion itself, and the Wailing sound of the night wind, 
answered by creaking doors, and flapping shutters in the 
interior, in many places open to the elements, conspired 
to produce a scene of desolation such as he had never 
witnessed before. When last on the spot, with Ida 
leaning on his arm, that old house was a fairy palace for 
the imagination to revel in ! Shivering at the contrast 
he approached the door. 

His low knock was unanswered ; he knocked again, 
louder and louder. The sound echoed through the in- 
terior, and dying away in the distant galleries, left all as 
silent as before. He tried the latch, but without hope, 
and it yielded to his hand. When he entered, the wind 
bursting in at the same time rushed through the passage 
with a violence that shook the whole house. The flap- 
ping of doors, rattling of windows, and rustling of hang- 
ings, told of the intrusion in the remotest apartments | 
and Carl fancied, with German excitability, that a sound 
of unearthly laughter mingled in the distance with the 
din. The next moment the hall door shut behind him 
with a noise like a clap of thunder^ and he found himself 
in utter darkness. 

Groping through the passage, he at length found his 
way, although with considerable difficulty, to the apart- 
ment that was tenanted by his nurse. The old woman 
was doubtless in bed and asleep, havir^g left the outer 
door unfastened either through the forgetfulness of age, 
or in the security of conscious poverty. On entering 
he was no longer in absolute darkness $ for the moon, 
having struggled through the thick clouds that had all 
the evening enveloped her, threw a spectral gleam into 
the room. He was so far correct, old Christine was 
in bed ; but the confusion that reigned throughout the 
apartment made him fear that she was confined there 
by illness. He at first hesitated to disturb her; but 
his clothes were completely. soaked, and he already felt 
the. sensations that precede a fever induced by cold. 
It was necessary if possible to obtain a fire ; but he 
knew not where to find the materials. 

^^ Christine !" said he, softly; and then in a louder 
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wlnsper. No answer. Tiie old woman slept scmndly* 
He approached the bed : she seemed to have read her- 
self asleep, for a Ifook was still in her hand-^and in that 
book the young man recognized, with an emotion that 
of late had been a stranger to bis breast, a Bible whicii 
had been presented to her by his mother. He shook 
her gently. 

^< Christine !" He took the book from her fingers ; 
but she did not stir. A cold thrill ran through the veins 
of the foster-son, and putting his hand hastily upon her 
brow, he perceived that he stood by the ndeof a corpse. 
A withering feeling of remorse beset the mind of Carl 
Benzel ; for he concluded that his old nurse had died 
in destitution, perhaps in hunger ; but in a few moments 
a stronger beam of the meon disclosed some provisions 
and a few copper coins upon the table at the bed side ; 
and the roraction produced by this relief was so great 
that be ww able to search for the tinder in some compo- 
sure of mind, and at length succeeded in lighting a fire. 
It would have been a strange spectacle to see in that 
desolate mansion^ and most desolate room, a youth, 
' evidently of the higher ranks of society, with dripping 
and disordered dress, seated by the bed-side, his elbow 
leaning on the bed, and his fiice resting on his hand, 
while he gazed the live-long night upon the fiice of a 
corpse ! 

In the grey dawn of the morning be dug a grave in 
the garden, and with such religious service as he could 
perform, committed the body to the earth. He then 
removed « the articles of furniture that were absolutely 
necessary, to a smaller and more distant apartment, 
where he took up his solitary abode. 

A low fever began to prey upon the sources of life ^ 
and this was at times accompanied by a certain aberra- 
tion of mind. The Bible, to which his attention had 
^ been attracted, as it seemed to him by an especial pro- 
^^dence, was now rarely out of his hand ; but disturbed 
by the recollection of the theological dogmas which had 
perplexed his days of study, the book the best calcula- 
ted to soothe and enlighten, only exasperated his disease 
of body and mind. In the mean time no human being 
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came near the house 5 wbicJi, in fact, lay under an iai« 
putatioq^ too readily attached to old women and old 
mansions, of being haunted by evil spirits. Christine 
had been rarely seen by the neighbours at any time, 
and now that she did not appear at all it is no wonder 
that she was speedily forgotten. 

Carl Benzel was thus lefl to his fever and his frenzy ; 
amusing himself with understanding the Bible back- 
wards, as a witch's prayer should berecited ; hb love 
cooling as his brain heated, and his enthusiasm ftst 
sinking into confirmed insanity. 



CHAPTER III. 



HOW THE HERO BE0OMES A VAGABOND. 

The chftteau, as we have said, having the reputation of 
being haunted, the circumstance of a light being some- 
times seen flitting from window to window at night exci- 
ted no surprise, although much consternation. A hamlet 
containing between twenty and thirty souls, formed the 
entire human neighbourhood ; the spot being shut in by a 
circle of hills from the rest of the inhabited world. The 
loneliness of the place, indeed, was its chief recommenda- 
tion. No one could have conceived that, on climbing an 
eminence of a hundred paces, he should at once find him- 
self on the brink of a thickly-peopled valley, with a 
great town in the midst ; yet it had been a ^vourite 
project of Carl Benzel, in the days of his glory, to cut 
a vista through the mount, opposite the windows of a 
particular room, so that, at one moment surrounded by 
the most entire solitude, he might the next, if his caprice 
willed it, be within the view and hearing of 

'^ — the hum, the crowd, the shock of men.'' 

The disappearance of old Christine had excited little 
or Qo remark at the time it took place $ yet now it 
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was somehow or other connected ia the imagioatioo 
of the neighbours with the mysterious lights. The poor 
woman had died» it was thought, either in the house^ or 
after she had left it to return to her own home* where- 
ver that might be ; and now her spirit was supposed^ 
by a natural process of ratiocination, to haunt the spot 
which in life she had loved so well as seldom to be 
tempted to leave it— unless when her rheumatic lame- 
ness allowed. 

There was one inhabitant of the hamlet, however, who 
had imbibed, in the course of her intromissions with 
the town, in the quality of a trafficker in eggs, a portion of 
its heresies ; and she declared that the new inmates of 
the chiteau could be no other than a band of robbers, 
who, after playing their pranks in wealthier quarters, 
took refuge here, as in a place too retired to be within 
the ken of the police. Liese was a pretty young girl, 
high-spirited and good-tempered, who always brought 
her eggs to a fair market ; for there was hardly a gay 
young bachelor in Aix-la-Chapelle who did not deal 
with her, in the hope (continually disappointed) of ^eX- 
ting a kiss from her rich and ruby Ups into the bar- 
gain. She cared not a pin for ghosts, living loo 
innocently, and sleeping too soundly to be troubled by 
their visits. She concluded that the old woman had left 
the house many days ago, and tliought it no want of 
charity to believe that the new-comers, who only stirred 
at night, and were invisible during the day, were per- 
sons of very so-so character. 

By degrees, however, the question took a stronger 
hold upon her lively imagination. Her curiosity was 
roused. If the strangers toere robbers, how did it hap- 
pen that no one had ever seen them enter or leave the 
house ; while, at the same time, they took not the slight- 
est precaution to conceal their residence there, but 
carried a candle openly from window to window, or left 
it burning all night in one of the worst and remotest 
apartments ? Liese thought of these seeming contra- 
dictions till she determined to unravl them ; and being 
awara that it would be in vain to request the aid even 
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of the stoutest heart in the hamlet, she set out alone on 
the adventure. 

Her choosing the night*time for the exploit may seem 
to have been an useless expenditure of courage ; but it 
in reality arose from fear. When a younger girl, she 
had been accustomed to play with her companions in 
every comer of the deserted mansion, and thus possess- 
ed a knowledge of the localities far superior to any that 
could have been obtained by the strangers in a few days' 
acquaintance with the premises. She, in fact, knew 
how to enter the house without troubling the latch of 
the door at all ; and if detected in her progress to the 
upper apartments, could make her escape by passages 
in which any other than one accustomed to them from 
childhood would require the clue of Ariadne. 

The night she chose was dark, to conceal her form, 
and gusty, that her reasonably light tread might not be 
heard ; and, having screwed her courage to the sticking 
place, she stole out of her cottage, glided round the 
end of the ch&teau, climbed like a cat to a window seve- 
ral yards from the ground, unfastened it by inserting 
her hand through a broken pane, and, in another mi* 
nute, found herself panting, more from mental excite- 
ment than bodily exertion, on the great staircase. 
She paused to listen ; then bounded, like a deer, up 
a dozen steps ; and paused again. Here she heard a 
roan's voice, and her heart began to quake. In ano« 
ther moment pride mastered fear, and advancing more 
cautiously, she put back her hair from her ears, and 
endeavoured to catch the purport of his words. The 
tone was npt conversationaL It put her in mind of a 
declamation on the stage, or an address from the pulpit. 
The speaker paused ft'equently, and sometimes in an 
interrogative manner, yet there was no answer. Liese 
became less afraid every moment, and more eager after 
discovery ; and at length, in a passion of curiosity, she 
darted up the remaining flight without pausing, till her 
ear was close to a door, through the chinks of which 
she perceived light ; when she heard distinctly the fol- 
lowing words pronounced in a feeble but musical and 
manly voice : 
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<« » My days are past, my purposes are broken off^ 
even the thoughts of my heart. 

'* ' They change the night into day ; the light is short 
because of darkness. 

'^ * If I wait, the grave is mine home $ I have made my 
bed in the darkness. 

^' * I have said to corruption, thou art my father ; to 
the worm, thou art my mother and my sister. 

^^ *He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, 
and he hath set darkness in my path. 

^' ' He hath stripped me of my glory, and .taken the 
crown from my head. 

^^ ^ He hath destroyed me on every side, and I am 
gone ; and my hope he hath removed like a tree. 

*^ ^ My harp is also turned to mourning, and my voice 
into the voice of them that weep. 

^^^My skin is black upon me, and my bones are 
burnt with heat. 

** ^ I am a brother to dragons, and a companion to 
owls.' " 

This singular lament, which poor Liese imagined to 
be the spontaneous outpouring of a troubled heart, 
filled her with compassion. She knocked gently at the 
door. A sudden stir took place in the interior, and 
she could hear the sound of a man's foot upon the floor. 
While uncertain what to do, the stranger spoke again : — 

^* * His troops come together, and raise up their array 
against me, and encamp round about my tabernacle' — 
Come on, ye sons of Belial, for I will sell my life by 
the inch ! * O earth, cover thou not my blood.' " 
Liese opened the door in a panic, for she imagined that 
a crowd of the expected enemies were on the stairs, 
and women are always on the side of the minority. A 
young man stood in the middle of the floor, leaning 
with one hand upon a chair for support, while with the 
other he strove in vain to steady his sword, which he 
pointed towards the door. His countenance was pale 
and haggard, and a' cluster of matted locks, as black as 
the ravien's wing, hung over the forehead ; beneath 
which a pair of eyes gleamed with so strange a lustre 
as to give an unearthly character to the whole head. 
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Liese saw at once that the unhappy stranger was in 
the delirium of fever, and she retreated some steps, 
uncertain what to do. 

^* Get thee gone," said he, *^get thee behind me! 
The day of temptation is over, and hell shall not pre- 
vail against me," His words became fainter ; his sword 
fell from the trembling hand that held it ; and before 
Liese could reach him he had sunk fainting on the floor. 

With some difficulty she lifted him up, and put him 
to bed ; and while doing so had an opportunity of scan- 
ning more closely his wan and wasted features. What 
was her surprise to identify them with those of the gay, 
the gallant, the handsome, the generous Carl Benzel ! 
He had some time since be€n one of the most impor- 
tunate of those customers who were wont to pay her in 
round money for her eggs, demanding kisses in change ; 
and Liese had even confessed to herself, although to no 
one else, that if such transactions had not been alto- 
gether out of her way, Carl Benzel should be the pur- 
chaser. A stronger interest, therefore, attached to him 
now than that excited merely by his illness and destitute 
situation ; and she considered with extreme anxiety 
what was best to be done. 

It was evident by his retiring to such a place, that ho 
was under a cloud— probably on account of some fatal 
duel ; while it was not less evident that his fever was 
occasioned or exasperated by unwholesome diet. She 
saw nothing in the shape of provisions in the room, 
except some rank vegetables from the wilderness behind 
the house, that had once been the garden ; and these 
the unhappy young man appeared to have been accus- 
tomed to boil, and eat without bread or salt. It was 
therefore necessary, at the same time, to supply him 
with proper food and necessaries, and to conceal, even 
from her simple neighbours, the fact of his residence 
there at all. 

The steps she took to effect the latter object were 
laborious. ^ The room in which he lodged, overlooking 
the dark and melancholy court, was directly opposite 
the hamlet; and she removed her patient, therefore, 
with all his household chattels, to a more convenient 
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apartmeDt behiad, which commanded ab unintenrapted 
view of the country. This done, she returned home to 
her cottage for warm milk and other wholesome provi- 
sions ; and, in short, before the morning dawn, suc- 
ceeded in making the object of her compassion as com- 
fortable as circumstances would allow. It was some 
days before her tender troatinent, together with the 
medicine she brought from the town* had their due 
effect $ but at length, Carl Benzel began to open his 
eyes, and take cognizance of the things around him. 

At first his perceptions were confused ; and seeing 
only the viands that were placed beside him, while the 
donor was invisible, for Liese paid her visits of mercy 
during the night, when he was asleep, he concluded that 
he was fed, like the prophet Elijah, by supernatural 
agency. Even the sight and recognition of his young 
nurse failed to restore his memory. He could not con- 
ceive how he had come to be on terms of such intimacy 
and good neighbourhood with the pretty ^arket-girl of 
Aix-la*Ghapelle. But when at length, by slow degrees, 
bis real situation broke upon his view, a feeling of kntter 
ish&me, succeeded by hopeless despondency, threatened 
him with a dangerous relapse. 

The latter state of mind was the consequence of the 
weakness of his nerves, produced by the disease from 
which he was just recovering ; and Liese, like a skilful 
doctress, saw that the moment was come for more 
generous treatment. She nourished him with wine, 
and with rich and fragrant soups ; and, by means of 
the concoctions of the apothecary, soothed his wounded 
spirit, and closed his wakeful eyes in sound and invigo- 
rating sleep. 

One morning he awoke from a tranquil slumber* 
which had continued from the forenoon of the preceding 
day. The birds without were singing in full chorus ; 
the sun brightening his chamber walls ; and a crowd of 
sparrows pecking at the casement. Carl rose from his 
bed instinctively and threw open the; window, and 
leaned out. The freshness of the breeze that fanned 
his pale brow seemed tojnfuse in him a new life. The 
green and sunny fields, the trees, behding and quiver- 
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ing as if to keep time with the music that filled their 
branches ; the sloping hills carrying the eye and imagi- 
nation to that blue distance, which is the country of 
hope ; all seemed to enter, with magical influence, into 
the very depths of his soul. His breath came freer and 
stronger ; his bosom rose with a sensation of power 
that bad long been a stranger to it ; and he felt his veins 
tingle with pleasure as the current of life ran bound- 
ingly through them. Love, that lives in a paradise of 
the fancy, is inseparably associated with the beauties of 
nature ; and the idea of his lost Ida rose in the midst, 
like a spirit. The river, whose bittet waters bad 
hitherto seemed to roll between them like another 
Acheron, was half hidden by flowers, and the wanton- 
ing birds dipped their wings in it as they fluttered past. 
Carl's cheek glowed, and his eye brightened as he gazed 
upon the picture before him of mingled illusion and 
reality ; and turning away with a firm step, he pro- 
ceeded to arrange his dress, and prepare for a sortie 
into the world. 

Liese, although a skilful doctress, was but little 
acquainted with the mysteries of the action and reac- 
tion that take place between the mind and body ; and 
the resuscitation of her patient seemed to her like the 
efiect of enchantment. She, however, persuaded him 
to remain two days longer under her care $ and then 
ventured timidly to ask him whither it was his intention 
toilirect his steps. This was the most embarrassing 
question that could have been proposed to Carl Benzel. 

*^ All places,*' said he, with a sigh, ** are nearly alike 
to me. I cannot, in the meantime, return to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and I know not where to find the friend whom 
1 go to seek." 

'* You mean the daughter of Madame Dallheimer ?" 
said Liese, archly : ^^ but never start, for it was by no 
sorcery that I discovered your secret. Your mind and 
your lips were busier during the fever than you may now 
imagine, and I think I can tell what is your present 
situation as well as yourself. You have lost your for- 
tune at the gaming-table ; but at your age, and with 
your capabilities, that is no great matter. Your mis* 
P2 
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tress has been spirited away from you ; but a little bird 
has whispered in my ear at least the. direction they have 
taken." Gari caught her suddenly in his arms, and 
almost smothered her with kisses. 

*^ My life was nothing," said he, ''I scarcely thank 
you for the gift ; but oh, Liese ! how can I repay you 
for the hope — that life of life— which you have now 
given me ?" 

*^ Not in that way, certainly," rtplied the market- 
girl, pouting, as she re-adjusted her cap. ^* I have seen 
the day when you broke me a basket of eggs without 
doing half the damage ! But come, that is a trifle : in 
what way do you propose to travel ?" 

^^ 1 have a friend in the town, baron Wolfenstein, who 
would willingly accommodate me with money, and per- 
haps accompany me in the adventure." 

^^ Alas ! you forget the length of your illness. The 
baron, I happen to know, has been gone many days ; 
for when you raved of him as ycur friend I endeavoured 
to find him out. Know you any other to whom you 
could apply ?" Carl's eyes fell beneath the clear, proud- 
looking glance of hers. 

^' It is needlesa to conceal it," said he ; ^' the respect- 
able friends of my family have abandoned me, and my 
comrades were merely associates in folly, who possess 
neither the power, nor perhaps the will to assist me." 
Liese was silent for some moments. 

^^ Were I a man," said she at last, while her glad.eye 
flashed with enthusiasm ; ^ were I a man such as you, 
I would care neither for the favour of friends nor the 
malice of foes. 1 would hang my sword by my side, 
and sling my guitar upon my shoulder, and with a high 
heart and lightsome look go forth to follow my mistress 
over hill and heath, and through wood end valley. 
There is no peasant in all our father-land so churlish as 
to shut his door against the minstrel, and no cottage 
maid so insensible that her heart may not be opened by 
the twang of the wandering guitar." 

'^ And at last," said Carl mournfully, and yet half 
yielding, in spite of himself, to an impulse, which in 
youth sends the current of the blood dancing through 
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the veins, <^ suppose me at length arrived at my desti- 
nation—suppose me at the feet of the heiress of Dallbei- 
mer ** 

^' In her arms ! in her arms 1" 

^^ Would she do less than spurn the outcast and 
vagabond, who came to beg her love add her charity in 
a breath ?" 

^^You a man!" cried Liese, <^ha! ha!" and her 
laugh rang through the old house. '^ You presume to 
kiss the lips of a pretty girl like me ! Were you in 
rags, Ida Dallheimer would clothe you ; were your way- 
faring feet torn with brambles, or stung with adders, 
she would suck the wounds with her mouth $ were you 
in prison, she would draw you out, if it could not be 
done but by a cord woven of the tresses of her long fair 
hair ; were you on the gallows tree, she would tend and 
watch and cheer you to the last ; and then sit down be- 
neath your feet and die. And why should she do this ? 
Why abandon home, and friends, and riches, and ho- 
nour, to cleave to poverty, and disgrace, and death ? 
Do you ask why ? O man! roan ! because she loves, 
and is a woman !" 

While speaking, and for some moments aAer, her 
cheek burned, her eye flashed, the veins of her forehead 
swelled, and her bosom throbbed as if it would burst the 
corsage ; but soon these phenomena of her sex's emo- 
tion disappeared ; and heaving a deep sigh, she shook 
away some large bright drops from her eyelids, and con- 
tinued more calmly. 

'^ Having received a hint of Madam Dallheimer's in- 
tended departure in the morning, I went, the night be- 
fore, to bid farewell to a friend ; and was introduced by 
her into an inner apartment, where she meant to gratify 
my curiosity with the sight of some new dresses before 
they were packed up for the journey. It was here that 
I overheard the direction and destination of the travel- 
lers ; for Madame and her major-domo passing through 
the room, we were obliged to conceal ourselves behind 
a screen till they were gone. I afterwards saw the 
young lady coming from her own ul>artment in the north 
wing. Her face was flushed, and her step quick and re- 
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solute ; but when she observed the preparations for 
the journey, she became as pale as marble, and seemed 
ready to faint. I knew of the love that was between yoo, 
for I had often seen you here, and more than once, out 
of curiosity, followed you in your evening vbits, as far 
as the garden Wall. 1 looked at her significantly as she 
passed, trying to say with my eyes, ^my poor young 
lady, can I do anything for you ?' and she observed me ; 
for a gleam of hope lighted up her countenance lor a 
moment ; a strugglie of some kind took place ; and 
she half opened her lips to address me. But at that in- 
stant her mother's voice was heard calling her name ; 
and her hasty step entering the passage. Ida's lips 
closed at the sound ; her almost opening heart folded its 
leaves anew ; she shrunk as if within herself; and wring- 
ing her hands, which she then pressed wildly on her brow 
and bosom, turned silently away." 

Carl drank in these words with a greediness that 
seemed to dread the loss of a syllable. He was almost 
suffocated with emotion. 

^^ My noble, my high-minded, my pure-hearted," 
ejaculated he in a broken voice, *' my great, my good— 
my poor, poor Ida i" and the sobs, which be could no 
longer control, burst forth convulsively from his labour- 
ing bosom, and the once gay and reckless gallant, lean- 
ing his head upon the shoulder of Liese, fairly wept 
aloud. 

The two strangely-assorted companions, having as- 
certained that the coast was clear, left the ch&teau by 
the back window, bj means of which Liese was accus- 
tomed to enter ; the lalter having determined to accom- 
pany her porteg6 to the end of the valley. As they 
walked on, her spirits seemed to desert her ; and Carl, 
although less sad than before, was plunged in medita- 
tion. 

'' Do you dread the hazard of the journey ?" said 
Liese, at length. ^^ Do you shrink from the degradation 
you may suffer in travelling without money ? How dif- 
ferent that is with me! I have often wished, I have 
long wished, that — ^?i:at— — " and she fixed her eyes, 
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with a deep, longing gaze, upon the blue distance be- 
fore them, and stopped abruptly. 

" How delightful," she resumed, *' must be the vicis- 
situdes of the life of a wanderer ! To look upon other 
hills than those you have been accustomed to from 
infancy ; to gaze upon strange faces and strange 
lands ." 

^' What is it that you have long wished ?^' demanded 
Carl gently. 

" That I might,"— replied Liese, with the same inco- 
herence, and blushing deeply— -^^ I only wished that—- 
that I were a man !" 

*' My dear Liese," said he, with a grave tenderness, 
while he put his arm round her waist, as they walked 
side by side—*' my dear sister, my best friend, to wish 
that you were other than what you are, a true-hearted, 
simple-minded woman, is a crime against nature and 
humanity. Beware of the life of a wanderer, which is 
the most unfit for you, or rather, for which you are the 
most unfit of all the daughters of Eve ! Your high 
and 'daring spirit ; your frank and guileless disposition ; 
your youth ; your beauty ;*— O Liese, promise me that 
till you obtain the protection of a husband, yon will 
remain at home, the light and love of your own val- 
ley I" 

*^ I will not promise,'' replied Liese^ almost sullenly ; 
*' where is the use of such an exaction ? I have no 
money ; and I cannot play the guitar, or sing such lays 
as used to fioat at night, like a dream, over the garden 
of Madame Dallheimer. And as for a husband, holy 
Mary ! would you have me wed one of the clods of the 
earth ? on6 of the base cur-hearted churls who shudder- 
ed when they beheld the light in your window, suppos- 
ing it to be borne by the ghost of old Christine ! A 
wanderer ! No, no ; I must live where 1 am planted, 
bright, sharp and bitter, like a holly in a hedge, respect- 
ed by its more vulgar neighbours— because it can stop 
a gap just as well as the rest." 

" You will live, Liese, where you have been planted, 
like a rose, diffusing freshness, and fragrance, and 
beauty around you ; and if I return successful from that 
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far world which appears so beautiful to you, because its 
pits and precipices are covered with the veil of distance, 
you shall share, like a sister, in my good fortune/' 

They were now on the ridge of the hill which bound- 
ed the further extremity of the valley, and both stood 
still simultaneously. Carl took out his shirt-brooch, 
which was set with a stone of some value, and stuck it 
in Liese's collar, requesting at the same time, a com- 
mon pin in exchange* She resisted for some moments ; 
but perceiving the curl of his lip, and the flush of his 
brow, at what lie felt as an insult to his poverty, she at 
length complied. He would then have kissed her, with 
a muttered farewell ; but courtseying low, she raised his 
hand to her lips, as is the custom in some parts of Ger- 
many when an inferior receives a reward oi^ a present, 
and walked silently away* Carl, grieved and somewhat 
hurt by her apparent caprice, looked after her reproach- 
fully for some moments ; but turning round at a little 
distance, she saw him in this attitude, and, on the 
instant, bounded back again with a sudden cry, threw 
herself into his extended arms, kissed his lips, and hiding 
her face in his bosom, sobbed bitterly. Then, as if 
ashamed of her emotion, she raised her head with a 
bashful but sunny smile, and fled with the swiftness of a 
deer towards the village. 

Some days after the departure of Carl Benzel, Liese, 
whose restless mind seemed to require employment, 
forsook her chickens and eggs, one evening, to go and 
visit the old woman who was left in charge of Madame 
Dallheimer's mansion ; and from her she heard a piece 
of intelligence that was exceedingly interesting in the 
present state of her feelings. 

It appeared that only the evening before, a man, in 
the livery of a servant, had called at the house, to '< fish" 
out of the old woman, as she expressed it, some informa- 
tion regarding the whereabout of Benzel. He said 
that he bad a letter to deliver to him from a lady, and 
that he had searched all Aix-la-Chapelle in vain, where 
he could only learn that the imprudent young man had 
ruined himself at the gaming-table, and fled from his 
creditors. A letter from a lady ! What could have 
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induced the bearer to extend his researches to 
Madame Dallheimer's house, where the person he 
sought had not visited publicly for many months ? There 
was only one way of accounting for this ; and on hear- 
ing that the old woman had pointed out the direction in 
which Benzel had gone on the evening he left her, she 
hurried home. 

It was dark when she reached the village ; and Liese 
could almost have fancied that her prot^g6 had returned 
to his lodgings, for a light burned as she had first seen 
it, in the window of his original chamber. After some 
minutes it proceeded to the next, and the next, and the 
next, and then descended in the same way from floor to 
floor, till it reached the kitchen. Liese, in the mean 
time, bad approached the house rapidly, while continu- 
ing her observations ; and finding that the front door 
was fastened, she glided round to the window behind, 
which she had so often made use of herself for entrance 
and egress. 

In a few minutes she saw the light above her head ; 
but it instantly disappeared, and a man leaped to the 
ground beside her. 

'* Stay friend," said she, "I would speak with you." 
The stranger grasped a pistol in his belt, and at the 
same moment she felt her eyes blinded with the glare of 
a dark lantern. 

" Who are you ?" demanded he, sternly. 

^^ A friend to him for whom you bear a letter. He 
follows the Dallheimers on the same route. If you ride 
hard for six hours, to-morrow morning you will over- 
take him." 

*' That is not in my commission," replied be. " I 
have already done all that I promised." 

" To whom did you promise ?" 

" What is that to you, my pretty lass ? Do you 
know the baron of Wolfenstein ? It was to him I pro- 
mised." 

*^ I know the baron well ; but I should not have 
suspected him of any kindness of this sort to his friend. 
Come from where it may, however, it will be welcome. 
Give me the letter, I undertake to deliver it." 
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*^ Let me see you at Aix-la-Chapelle then ; there is 
my address ; the letter is locked up in my portmanteau. 
But you will, of course, pay the postage thus far ? 
Come, I will not be unreasonable ; nay, if you resist 
so just a demand — — '* 

" Give me the letter first. I will pay no postage till 
you deliver it into my hand." 

" But then— I may depend upon your honesty ?'' 

'< You may : I shall be with you early in the mom- 
vug. 

The next morning Liese packed up her movables in 
a small bundle ; and taking leave of her native village, 
without knowing, and perhaps without caring, whether 
she should ever see it again, set out to visit the stranger 
at his lodgings in Aix-la-Gbapelle. So far as she could 
observe him in the dark, he had not been in livery when 
she saw him ; but servants are not always in one dress, 
and although a bold, manly-looking fellow, there was 
nothing in his air or manner which could falsify the old 
woman's impression of his rank. The house indicated 
-in the card, however, was so handsome a building, that 
she paused in some perplexity before ringing the bell. 
Her new friend, as she understood, had travelled alone. 
He did not, therefore, live with his master, and it was 
preposterous to suppose that he could lodge in so ele- 
gant a mansion at his own charge. Who should she 
ask for, was her next reflection ; and as the handle of 
the bell sprung from her hand, she was half tempted to 
run awa]^ 

'^ Have the goodness to walk in, mademoiselle,'' said 
the lacquey ;. ho opened the door, bowing to the ground. 
Mademoiselle walked in, and was conducted through a 
suite of splendid apartments to a smaller one, where 
her companion of the preceding evening awaited her, 
sipping coffee, and turning over the leaves of the 
journals. He was a man nearer forty than thivty years 
of age, and of a rough and weather-beaten appearance. 
His manner, however, was good and almost dignified ; 
and Liese felt as if she was in the presence of one of 
the magnates of the land. 

The paper, it appeared — for it was not in the form of 
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a letter, but was merely a few lines traced with a pencil 
on the blank leaf of a book — was dropped from a car- 
riage, as the stranger passed. It was inscribed <^ With 
haste, for love of courtesy or gain ;" and being at any 
rate in his way to Aix-la-Cbapelle, he determined to 
take charge of it. Meeting soon afler on the road his 
friend the baron of Wolfenstein, and mentioning the 
subject to him, the latter, being deeply interested in the 
parties, exacted a promise that he would use every rea- 
sonable exertion to discover the person to whom the 
document was addressed, and place it -in his hands. The 
contents were as follows. 

<' Can you explain the enigma in your conduct ? If 
so, I will not be unjust. When I saw you from the 
carriage windoWt you were in an agitation that could 
not be referred to any ordinary calamity. I am on my 
way to my mother's house at Treves. ^^ I." 

Whether Liese paid the postage or not ; what was 
the nature of her conversation with her new friend 5 
whether she succeeded in delivering the above epistle 
to Carl Benzel ; and sundry other matters connected 
with the present interview, we must defer treating of 
till another, period of the history. At present we can 
only mention, consistently with our plan, that the pretty 
dealer in eggs and withholder of kisses, was never more 
seen in the market of Aix-la-Chapelle. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE TRAVEIiS OF CABL BEMZEL. 

Liese's accountof the hospitality of her father-land was 
not altogether correct. The feeling, possibly, may have 
existed, but the practice was modified by circumstan- 

E 
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ces. Some were too poor, and some too liniidf to ez' 
tend a welcome to the wandering minstrel ; and some, 
stripped of the greater part of their means in the late 
troubles, growled over the remainder with the jealousy 
of a hungry mastiffi Carl Benzel, however, ahhough 
sufiertng strange vicissitudes, never found hima^ in ab- 
solute want. There was something in his appearance 
which commanded the respect of many, and conciliated 
the affections of more ; and it generally happened with 
him, as with all others in calamity, that theeharlishnesB 
of the men was amply made up for by the benevolence 
of the women. 

His dress and manner presented so striking a con- 
trast to his ostensible rank in society* that he was more 
frequently the object of curiosity as well as sympathy ; 
but, for the roost part, it must be confessed that he was 
allowed to pass merely as one who paid reasonably well 
with his music for the entertainment afforded, him. In 
Germany, even on the borders, music is always an ar- 
ticle that is worth money ; and Carl, whose way of life 
had been somewhat of the wiklest, was well acquainted 
with the songs likely to please the ear of the peasants. 
His own taste, indeed, seemed to assort marvellously 
well with theirs. La^Ts of unfortunate love, and pre- 
mature death, and barbarous mothers, and bloody- 
minded guardians, were his staple commodities ; and, 
mingling with them, came the wild fantastic legends 
that people the rocks and forests of bis native country 
with the most original of hobgoblins. The state of 
mind, which gave forth, spontaneously and habitually, 
such strains, was clearly depicted in his countenance. 
A deep melancholy sat on his high pale brow \ but the 
eyes beneath were lighted up by fitful gleams of enthu- 
siasm that might have seemed the effect of the poet's 
inspiration. His Bible, in the intervals of song, was 
rarely out of his hand \ and at times he was accustomed 
to read it aloud, with such comments as a heated ima- 
gination supplied, for the edification of those who 
would rather have listened to the ballad of the Wild 
Huntsman, or the £rl King. Whether in singing or 
lecturinir, however, his singularly fine and mellow voice 
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procured him a willing audience ; and long after he had 
passed through the wild district of the Eifel, the dreams 
of many a mountain-maid were haunted by this remark- 
able stranger, who had appealed to the strongest sensi- 
bilities of a German woman, in his joint character of 
minstrel and apostle. Even the dress of our adventu- 
rer was well calculated to attract observation ; being 
characteristic not only of the country and the times, but 
of the individual. It consisted of a hussar cap with a 
gold band, a dark brown frock, and military boots that 
reached to the middle of the thigh. His neck and 
bosom were bare, for he wore neither stock nor ker- 
chief .$ his guitar was slung upon one shoulder, and 
over the other a small bundle or wallet was suspended 
upon a handsome sword. 

Till after he had passed Cornelimunster, about three 
leagues on his route, where the citizens of Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle resort in pleasure parties to drink out of the cup of 
Saint Cornelius, our traveller did not dare to approach 
the highway. After this, however, he had less fear of 
being made captive, which, in his present feelings, would 
have been like a sentence of death : and he only devia- 
ted occasionally from the main-road in order to seek 
shelter in a reformed village, instead of passhdg the 
night in a Catholic one. 

The country soon became wilder and more solitary. 
Lofty hills, covered with forests that seemed eternal, 
gave a dreary magnificence to the scene : and in such 
places, for instance^ as the narrow valley of the Roer, 
it was with surprise that he saw a congregation of 
human dwellings, deserving the name of a town, set 
down in the deepest recess of the ravine. This was 
Monjoye. From hence to Kaltenhenberg, the route 
lay through a succession of marshes and mountains, the 
most dismal that can be imagined, in the midst of which 
is placed a bell, to he rung during the dangerous mists 
which sometimes descend like the shadow of death up- 
on the traveller's path. Carl sung his way through 
everything, and leaving the mountains of the Schneifel 
to the left, the most sterile district in all the Eifel, ar- 
rived at the little town of Prum, founded before the days 
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of King Pepin. It was in the convent here that the 
■on of Charlemagne did penance for his rebellion, and 
that the Emperor Lothaire laid down the sceptre for 
the crucifix, and iHed a monk. 

While wandering along the road he fell in with a 
peasant, to whom he took the opportunity of explaining 
the just downfall of the Catholic religion, as typified in 
the ruin of this famous convent. He had to do, how- 
ever, with a man steadfast in the cause, who could give 
a reason for the faith that was in him ^ and from him 
he learnt the true .cause both of the rise and fall of 
the establishment, as it is set forth in the following legend. 

** In the days of Saint Ansband," said the peasant, 
^^ the fifth abbot of Prum, there was a young man ad- 
mitted to the order under peculiar circumstances. He 
had gamed away his estate, and disgusted his father so 
much by his follies, that the old gentleman cast him oflT, 
and determined to leave his immense wealth to a reli- 
gious house. In the meantime the son continued his 
addresses to a young lady, who really loved him, and by 
whose dowry be expected to retrieve his fortune. But 
she hearing of his misconduct, in the irritation of the 
moment treated him no better than his father bad done ; 
whereupon the youth sunk into despondency, which 
ended in his assuming the cowl in the convent of Prum. 

^^ This was followed, as might be supposed, by bitter 
repentance ; for the young lady, who had stayed only 
for entreaty on the part of her lover, no sooner heard of 
his irremediable step, than she came a watching and 
praying about the convent, and wanderihg about the 
walls, wringing her hands, from morning until night. 
In vain the monk laid the matter before his abbot, with 
the view of obtaining a dispensation for his return into 
the world : the holy father only laughed at so silly an 
affair, and told him jocosely that till he could bestow 
gifls upon the house equal to his own lost fortune and 
his mistress's dowry together, he must stay where he 
was. 

'^ The monk at last sickened, and, believing himself 
about to be dying, ordered that he should be carried in 
a litter to the house of his unrelenting father. The 
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latter, however, would not admit him, but told him 
from the window that he bad determined to bestow his 
fortune upon the church, and was that ^ay going to a 
certain rock on the Schneifel to shoot an arrow from it, 
which would doubtless be carried by the angels of the 
Lord to whatever religious establishment was most de- 
serving of the gift. Whereupon the young man, struck 
as if by death itself, desired that he should be carried to 
the house of his mistress, to take leave of her ; and 
there be related, with many lamentations the unnatural 
conduct of his father. 

*^ * This is no fitting place,' said she, after his story, 
' for a young maid to take leave of a monk. Hie thee 
to the altar of thy convent, and await me there. ' Take 
care that thy soul quit not thy body till thou see me !' 
And straightway she ran to the rock on the Schneifel, 
and hid herself among the bushes at the bottom ; and 
when the old man bad shot his arrow, sacrilegiously 
anticipating the messengers of heaven, she picked it up, 
and ran with it to the altar of the convent, where her 
lover stood receiving the holy sacrament. 

^< * There is thy father's arrow,' said she, handing it 
to him privily through the rails ; ^ thou hast fulfilled the 
conditions of the abbot.' And when the monk pro- 
duced the arrow, bearing on the point his father's will 
describing the gi(l»-<-< Senarchia, Custia, Hucquentia, 
ct Morcorot, in pago Landunensi et villa Hanapia,' all 
present were filled with joy and astonishment 

*' * Who gave thee this, my son ?' said the abbot. 

<* * An angel !' replied the monk* And so this young 
man was restored to life, to the world, and to his mis- 
tress ; but although the convent enjoyed the bequest a 
certain time, that the piety of the father might not be 
unavailing, yet in punishment of the maiden's sin in 
acting (he part of an angel, and of the abbot's impru- 
dence in loosening the bonds of the church, it eventu- 
ally fell into ruin.^' 

There were some parts of this wild story so singu- 
larly applicable to his own case, and the conclusion was 
in itself so ridiculous, that, for the first time since he 
had serenaded his mistress in the garden, a smile stole 
E 2 
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over the grave and melancholy features of our adven- 
turer. He passed on his way, wondering, almost with 
awe, at the highness of heart and readiness of hand 
of that sex which he had imagined, till he knew 
Ida, to have been intended merely for the plaything of 
lordly man. Nor was Liese without her share of his 
peripatetic meditations; — this noble peasant — this es- 
sence and extract of woman, unadulterated by a single 
one of the thousand artificial compositions that modify 
the female character. 

While admiring the ruins of the chateau of Sehoe* 
necken, he saw the inhabitants of the village assembled 
at tlie performance of an annual ceremony not a little 
singular in its- simplicity. Two young men were 
elected for the champions in the peaceful strife ; one to 
run the distance of a league and back again, while the 
other, having placed a certain number of eggs at regu- 
lar distances, carried them all back, one by one, to the 
starting post. He who finished his task first was the 
winner, and the victory was celebrated by songs and 
dances, in which the vanquished party and his adherents 
partook, as well as the conqueror. 

Throughout the whole of the Eifel, indeed, this dis- 
position to make merry was conspicuously manifest. 
GarPs journey seemed a continual fete. He was no 
sooner out of one festival than, on arriving at the next 
village, he found himself in the midst of another. The 
toothach, the headach, the stomachach, and the thou- 
sand other ills that ficsh is heir to*— all had their par- 
ticular saints, and each saint his particular day, which 
must be celebrated by public rejoicings* The people, 
it is hardly necessary to say, were all poor ; for the 
rich, when they would be thought to amuse themselves, 
stew themselves up in scores in an unwholesome room, 
taking good care to shut the doors fast, that the com- 
mon people may not see what a set of miserable devils 
they are in reality. But it is not to the saints alone 
that the credit belongs of keeping the inhabitants of the 
Eifel in this enviable condition. The landed inherit- 
ance of each family is vested indivisibly in the eldest 
child, whether male or female ; and the brothers and 
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sisters remain with the heir in the quality of labourers. 
The latter, however, are not left entirely to the tender 
mercies of the other ; for the farm, or stockhaus^ al- 
though it cannot be partitioned, is burthened with cer- 
tain provisions for the younger children, and is thus 
mortgaged, as it were, sometimes over head and shoul- 
ders. 

Passing through the small town of Bitbourg, formerly 
a Roman station, Carl, after having performed a walk 
of twenty German leagues, arrived at Treves, on the 
Moselle, supposed to be the most ancient city in Eu- 
rope. 

On entering the beautiful valley, in the narrowest 
part of which Treves is built, the heart of the wanderer 
began to beat. He saw before him the Mecca of his 
pilgrimage ; but, instead of rushing towards it with the 
ardour of a devotee, his strength fkiled him for the first 
time during the journey ; he hung back terrified, and 
large drops of perspiration broke upon hrs brow. It 
was no consideration, however, of personal appearance, 
that made him pause. He was untouched by the cir- 
cumstances of his matted locks, which hung in wild 
confusion from beneath his cap, the gold band of which 
was blackened with rain, and the black fur turned yel- 
low with dust. Neither did his boots affect him, incrust- 
ed though they were with the mud of the Eifel, whitened 
by the sun ; nor his travel-stained frock, the brown co- 
lour of which was emulated by that of his bare neck and 
breast, once as pure as driven snow. Such things are 
forgotten by persons of strong feelings, and by almost 
all persons when placed in trying or extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. And yet, when about to enter the gates, 
the evident curiosity with which he was regarded by the 
passers by, caused him to turn a look of observation up- 
on himself; and, forgetting Ida for a moment, he felt a 
pang of shame at the idea of appearing in such costume 
in the streets of a large and handsome town. He turn- 
ed away from the walls, determining to return under 
cover of the approaching night, and, having made such 
inquiries as were necessary, to seek again whatever shel- 
f er his guitar might in the meantime procure for him. 
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The inhabitants of a distant cottage which he entered, 
who were principally women, received the minstrel with 
great demonstrations of joy ; but his proposal to return 
after visiting the town, which he made when the night 
began to close definitely in, was listened to with sur- 
prise and alarm. He was welcome, said they, to a bed, 
if he chose to stay ; but not for worlds would they open 
their door to him again if he once went out. Carl, who 
had shown himself the most good-natured of singers, per- 
sisted somewhat indignantly; but the only effect which his 
eloquence produced was to excite the suspicicm of the 
family group, who, after exchanging looks significant at 
once of terror and determination, informed him, that 
till this moment they had forgotten the circumstance of 
the only spare bed in the house being engaged. The 
minstrel threw his guitar upon his back, and shouldering 
his little bundle, prepared to quit the inhospitable roofl 

** If you be not what they fear you are," said tlie 
youngest daughter, gliding after him, and whispering in 
his ear, *^ do not venture to leave the town to-night ! 
You may meet with those on the road with whom a sin- 
gle man will haVe no chance." 

*« Do you allude to robbers ? What have 1 to lose ?" 

^^ They would murder you for your guitar, or for the 
mere pastime of shedding blood !" 

^^ And is it of such you take 0i€ to be ? Do I look 
like an assassin ? Perhaps you think I am Schinder- 
hannes himself!" 

At this redoubted name, which for two years past had 
kept the banks of the Rhine in terror, from Cologne to 
the Neckar, a faint shriek escaped from the lips of the 
girls ; and Benzel, with a look of sorrow and indigna- 
tion, went out. 

Determining at all hazards to enter the town, and 
take his chance afterwards of a night^s lodging, he walk- 
ed leisurely along, amusing himself with anticipations of 
the interview with Ida, which perhaps was destined to 
take place to-morrow. The fears of the cottagers ap- 
peared to him to have extended to the whole district ; 
for although it was yet early in the night, the road waa 
completely deserted, and the houses shut up. He saw 
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enough, in fact, to convince him, that if he could not 
find harbour in Treves there was no chance of it in the 
neighbourhood ; and having hitherto avoided the great 
towns, in which he feared that his notes would not be 
taken in lieu of money, he was somewhat puzzled. 

The name of Schinderhannes was one of those sounds 
with which the timid were scared without knowing why. 
If a murder was committed) Schinderhannes was the as- 
sassin $ if a Jew was roasted at his own fire till he told 
where his treasures where concealed, Schinderhannes 
was the cook ; if a pretty girl ran off to the forest to 
hear a lovetale, the youth it was told by was sure to be 
Schinderhannes. Carl well remembered .that Wolfen- 
stein and he had.once proposed to their comrades to set 
out on a crusade against this famous chief; and he now 
called to mind that he touched upon the confines of his 
peculiar territory. The crimes indeed, imputed truly or 
falsely to the universal Schinderhannes, filled a large 
tract of country extending on both sides of the Rhine ; 
but the district situated between the Moselle and the 
Nahe, to which Treves was the key on the north, was 
supposed to be his principal residence. Musing on such 
matters Carl arrived at the town, and entered the gates 
unmolested. 

A few of the shops were still open, and our adven- 
turer had no difficulty in inquiring his way to the house 
of Madame Dallheimer. It was a large and handsome 
edifice, and, although in the middle of the city, possessed 
an ample extent of garden ^ which Carl found to be the 
case with many other abodes of the v^ealthy. This pe« 
culiarity made the area of the town appear greatly dis- 
proportioned to the number of inhabitants, which scarce- 
ly exceeds ten thousand within the ramparts. 

The beating of his heart was renewed as he approached 
the walls. He was perhaps separated only by a few 
yards from his lost Ida ! In vain, however, he looked 
for some light In the windows which might indicate the 
place dedicated to the sleeping apartments, to which he 
fancied the family must by this time have retired. No- 
thing was clearly visible except the massive form of the 
pillars of the portico, and the outline of the roof 
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sketched upon the sky behind. Carl at length began to 
think that there was something strange and unusual in 
the total darkness of so great a building ; and, in sud- 
den alarm, he knew not of what nature, he approached 
the door, and rung the servants' bell. 

The sound swung hollow and heavy within, as if the 
house was untenanted; and, aAer waiting an instant, with 
a more vigorous application of bis hand, he sent forth 
a larum peal that shook the whole house. 

<^ Thou ringest in vain," said a low calm voice behind 
him. Carl jumped round, and saw the figure of a man, 
mufSed in a dark cloak, standing motionless on the steps. 
The approach of the stranger had been so noiseless that 
a momentary sensation of alarm passed across the heart 
of the wanderer ; but the next moment he stepped 
quickly up to him, and- looked in his face. It was the 
face of a Jew, and Carl staggered back.* Owing to 
some early impressions, heightened by his late religious 
bias, ihere was no animal on the face of the earth so 
abhorrent to hisimagination as a member of that ancient 
people who were called but not chosem At the present 
moment the cry of a raven would have been more wel* 
come to his ear; and he looked upon the Hebrew face 
before him, although youthful and handsome in itself, as 
a sign of the most disastrous omen. He turned his back 
without replying a word, and grasped the bell again. 

<^ Thou ringest to no purpose,^' repeated the stranger, 
^' except to rouse the watchers of the night, and get thee 
into the house of bondage." 

^^ I ask not your counsel, Jew^" said Carl haughtily. 

*' Why not ?" demanded the other. ^^ Dost thou fear 
me ?" 

<« Fear thee ! Son of an accursed race, I only hate 
and despise thee!" 

" That is hard," observed the Jew sarcastically, " thou 
owest me nothing !" Nevertheless I must doiny bidding. 
If thou art the Christian Benzel, whose baptismal name 
is Carl, follow me $" and so saying, he turned suddenly 
round, and strode away. Carl followed mechanically ; 
for the Jew spotoas one having authority. 

As he walked after hiaconductor, however, it was not 
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without some difficulty that his wearied limhs kept pace 
with his. A doubt crossed his mind, for it would be un- 
fair to call it a fear, of his personal safety. He re- 
membered the warning he had received at the cottage, 
and the curiosity his appearance had previously excited 
as he entered the gates ; and in spite of himself the idea 
of the redoubted Schinderhannes fastened upon his im- 
agination. At any rate, there was no harm, he thought, 
in being on his guard ; and, securing his bundle and gui- 
tar, side by side, upon his shoulder, he carried his sword 
in his hand, in the manner of a walking-stick, taking 
care to loosen the blade in the scabbard. 

The walk was not a short one. Sometimes our ad- 
venturer could have imagined that they had quitted the 
(own altogether, to such an extent did the gardens run 
in some quarters; but, independently of the real distance, 
it appeared that his guide sought purposely to make the 
journey as long as possible, by- diving into all manner of 
intricate lanes and courts. In one of the meanest and 
most miserable alleys that evei' disgraced a city, he 
at length stopped short, and afler listening for some mo- 
ments, knocked gently at a door.' There was no reply 
for some time, and the stranger did not repeat the knock; 
but by and by a voice was heard within demanding, in 
one of those greasy whines that curdle the blood with 
aversion^- 

** Who Cometh in the night to the gate of the poor 
Jew Adonijah ?*' 

*<£ven Ishmael the son of Joab,-' was the reply ; and 
they were immediately admitted. 

In the black and dismal apartment into which they 
■ were ushered, there were five or six persons, apparently 
Jews, gathered round thee fire ; to the dying embers of 
which the room was indebted for the little light it enjoy- 
ed. The entrance of the new comers created little stir. 
There were chairs already placed for them ; and when 
they sat down the scene relapsed into the same stillness, 
which it seemed as if their entrance had only disturbed 
for an instant. The attitudes of the mdividuals, how- 
ever, did not convey the idea of Test which the absence 
of sound and motion usually implies. The men were 
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dressed in dark cloaks, with hats slouching over their 
brows, and sat leaning their chins upon a traveller's staff 
while they pored intently upon the fire. The women 
were in like manner covered completely from the view : 
a handkerchief resembling a coarse veil was drawn over 
their faces } and a small bundle lay upon their knees. 
All seemed prepared for a journey; and Carl, in spite of 
his, religious abhorrence, could not refrain from looking 
with curiosity upon this singular people, who are still in 
the captivity of the Gentiles, and watch day and night 
for the coming of their deliverer. 

His own situation, however, began speedily to 
occupy his thoughts. The adventure into which 
he had fallen was altogether beyond the reach of 
reasoning. How had his arrival been known in a 
strange place, into which he had entered but a mo- 
ment before for the first time in his life ? Of what con- 
sequence was he, or his ill-starred name, to any human 
being, that a man should be appointed to watch for his 
coming, as if he had been some new Elias ? For what 
possible purpose had he been trepanned into th6 society 
of these wandering Jews ? There could have been no 
mistake in his identity, for whatever his person might be, 
his name was by no means common. It was at all events 
necessary, now that he was here, to demand of his con- 
ductor why he had brought him, and what he was ex- 
pected to do. 

'' Jew," said he, breaking suddenly the deep silence 
of the room, *^ Carl Benzel has followed you at your de- 
sire, what would you with him ?" 

^' Nothing. Has my lord any commands for the ser- 
vant whom be condescends to hate and despise ?" 

'* Yes " said Carl sternly ; " I command you to tell 
me for what purpose you laid in wait for me, and why 
you have brought me here ?" 

'H did simply what I was bidden," replied the Jew ; 
^ and I seek not to pry into the purposes of those whom 
I serve. Thus much thou may est learn from my lips. 
Thou wert beating at the gate of an empty house, and in 
another moment the city officers would have cast thee 
into prison, even as a wanderer and a vagabond, with- 
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•out calling, or business, or friend, or kinsman. She 
whom thou seekest tarried not at Tri^ves ; for it having 
been discovered that she endeavoured to send thee ti£ 
ings of her vi^faereabout, they carried her 6n to Mayence 
by the valley of the Nahe." 

" Did you see her, my friend ?" asked the lover, vrith 
a flush of hope and delight ; '^ was she wellj—- in good 
fipirits?'" 

^^ I know not the woman," replied the Jew coldly. 

** By whom then are you employed ?" 

•' By my master. Ere yet the cock croweth, it is 
our purpose to go forth, that we may cross the Qohe- 
Wald when the sun is high, and reach our destination 
in the valley of the Nahe before the shadows of the night 
begin to fall. If thou wilt journey with us, there will 
be mutual protection in our numbers ; for in these last 
days there are evil men upon the earth, who walk to and 
fro upon tlie hills like unto strong lions." 

^< What assurance can I have that you mean me no 
foul play ?" 

^< Thy poverty ought to be sufiicient ; but, moreover. 
Christian though thou be, we will break bread with thee, 
and drink of the cup of peace." 

^' Then I consent," said Carl, who would have been 
satisfied with a pledge still less substantial. A candle 
was then lighted, and a cloth laid upon the table, when, 
to the surprise of the guest, who expected to sup upon 
black bread and a draught of water, a large loaf was 
set down as white as snow, together with a cold fowl, 
and a stone bottle of wine fVom the banks of the Main, 
worth its weight in gold. 

The men ate and drank^ heartily, although without 
much speaking ; but the women did not draw near the 
table at all, but " brake bread" where they sat, without 
raising their veils* Carl, who had now an opportunity 
of observing his companions for the first time, was 
greatly struck with the contrast exhibited in the physi- 
ognomieis of Adonijah, the aged master of the house, 
and Ishmael, his young conductor. In that of the for- 
mer, all the meanness, and cunning, ^nd treachery at- 
tributed to the Jewish character were conspicuous; 
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while the face of the latter, which in a woman would 
have been called perfectly beautiful, expressed a lolU- 
neas of mind and a manly sincerity, that, to the preju- 
diced eyes of our adventurer, were hardly compatible 
with the oriental cast of the features. On his part, Ish- 
mael, afler he had looked for some moments at Carl 
Benzel, appeared to have made a discovery equally 
pleasing ; but at length his eyes fell beneath those of 
the Christian ; they rested for a moment upon the face 
of Adonijab, then wandered rapidly round the apartment, 
and drawing his cloak more closely round him, he leant 
back in his chair with a sigh, which seemed to say, ^^ I am 
of the blood of a degraded people !" 

^^ Thou hast a guitar at thy shoulder," said one of 
the women, who spoke for the first time, '< sing us a 
song, young stranger, even a new song, that our hearts 
may be glad within us/' v 

Carl hesitated for a moment; he had never before ex- 
ercised his art for the delectation of this unbelieving 
race ; but reflecting that he had eaten and drank at their 
cost, he could not refuse the only payment it was in his 
power to give. 

As he swept the chords of the instrument with an un- 
certain hand, he looked at Ishmael, and drew uncon- 
sciously as he looked, from the strings that trembled to 
his touch, a wild and melancholy sound. 

'^ I will sing thee an old song," said he suddenly, and 
falling into the oriental form of expression, ^^ Listen, 
children of the captivity, to a song of Zion ! 

" * By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down ; yea, 
we wept when we remembered Zion. 

^^ ^ We hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof. 

" ' For there they that carried us away captive requir- 
ed of us a song ; and they that wasted us required of us 
mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

" ' How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land? 

" ' If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand for- 
get her cunning. 

^^ ^ If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
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to the roof of my mouth j if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
iny chief joy.* " 

The women had raised their veils, and put back their 
caps from their ears to listen more intently ; and as the 
strain went on, large bright drops rolled down their 
faces, and they kept time by waving their hands to and 
fro before them, as if representing the action of beating 
their breasts. The minstrel paused, and looked round, 
half in minstrel pride, half in curiosity ; but before he 
could resume, the Song of the Captivity was taken up 
by Ishmael, in a low, deep voice, breathing the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm of passion : 

**' Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom in the 
day of Jerusalem ; who said. Rase it, rase it, even to the 
foundation thereof. 

*^ * O daughter of Babylon who art to be destroyed, 
happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast serv- 
ed us. 

'< *' Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy lit- 
tle ones against the stones !' '* 

The whole atmosphere seemed to vibrate sensibly with 
the power of a voice that was scarcely heatd louder than 
a whisper. The eye of the singer blazed ; his cheek 
flushed ; his bosom heaved convulsively ; and as he con- 
cluded, his hand clutched, as if by an unconscious mo- 
tion, the handle of a long knife that appeared, for the 
first time, beneath his cloak. 

At this moment, a sound of sobbing was heard from 
a corner of the room where one of the women sat apart; 
and Ishmael, starting from his trance, flew towards the 
mourner, and stealing bis arm round her waist, appear- 
ed to whisper some words of consolation or assurance 
in her ear. She wept, however, for some time '^ as one 
who would not be comforted," but at length, ceasing 
suddenly at something he said, she turned round to look 
in his face, and in the action the veil fell from her head. 

Carl saw with surprise that she was not *' a daughter 
of their people." She was a young creature, apparent- 
ly under sixteen, delicately fair and exquisitely beautiful; 
and when, afler gazing for a moment, she rested her 
head confidingly upon her supporter's shoulder, the 
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mingled expression of meekness, helplessness, and wo- 
man's devotion, that sat like moonlight upon her face^ 
brought the tears into his eyes. Adonijah looked upon 
the scene with a peculiar malignity of expression ; and 
the young Jewess who had requested the song, and who 
seemed to be his grand-daughter, turned away her head- 
Carl could see her clenched hand tremble with emotion, 
as it touched without resting on her knee. 

Reflecting at length, that, in his present state of ex- 
haustion, arising from fatigue both of body and niiind, 
he should prove but a sorry escort in a journey whicli 
seemed to promise danger, our adventurer signified his 
wish to lie down to rest, if not to sleep^ till he should be 
called upon to depart This was thought nothing more 
than reasonable ; and unnoticed by the two lovers — ^for 
such they seemed-— who were now too much engaged 
with each other to observe what was passing, be retired 
into the next apartment, and stretched himself upon a 
mattress that lay invitingly upon the carpetless floor. 

His eyes were closing, his thoughts wandering, and 
the clouds of slumber descending upon his brain, when 
suddenly he was aroused by a light tread at a few paces 
distance, and looking up he saw the Gentile girl, follow- 
ed by Ishmiael the Jew^ pass across the room towards 
a door in the farther end. 

"I will call thee," said the latter, "when it is time, 
and in the meantime sleep, for the sake of mercy, as 
soon as thou canst, for I dread the eflect of this journey 
on so fragile and beautiful a frame !" 

^^How can I sleep, O Ishmael?" she replied in a 
tremulous voice ; I already feel as if I were asleep, and 
walking in some terrible dream. Strange things and 
strange forms are around me ; I am hurried into cir^ 
cumstances of which I know not the nature, nor the be- 
ginning, nor the end ; and he who swore to love and 
cherish me, and divide with me his house and home, bis 
heart and soul, and the inmost thoughts of his mind — his 
lips are silent, and his brow cold and dark ?'' 

^^ If thou knewest my heart," said Ishmael, in strong 
agitation, '^ thou wouldst not torture me thus !" 
^^ Let me know it then ! I have shown yoU mine to 
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the Tery bottom. I have forsaken all for you — ^home, 
family, friends, country, religion. I have addressed 
jou in the words and in the spirit of your own Ruth, 
*■ whither thou goest I will go ; and where thou lodgest 
I will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God. Where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried ; the Lord do so to me, and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me !' " 

^* Light of mine eyes !" exclaimed Ishmael clasping 
her in his arms : ^^ thou hast so spoken ; thou hast so 
done. Like the gentle Moabitess herself thou hast left 
tfay kinsfolk behind, and the land of thy nativity, and art 
come unto a people which thou knewest not heretofore. 
Thou hast loaded me with the gifts of thy love, which are 
more precious than the gold of Ophir ; and what man can 
give in return, that will I give, to the last drop of blood 
in my veins !" 

*' I demand not blood ; the very name makes me 
shiver, and the sight of yours would kill me. Give me 
your confidence $ I have a right to ask it. Whither go 
we ? Why tarried we so long for the young minstrel, 
whose delicate white hand seems better acquainted with 
the harp than with the sword ? On what errand so mo- 
mentous and rapid are we sped, that to perform it we 
roust cross the wildest tract of the country, where no 
name of power is heard save that of the demon Schin- 
derhannes ?" 

*^ He will not harm us,'' said Ishmael, quickly. 

" How are you assured of this ?" 

" Because he dares not." 

" Why dares he not ?" 

" Because — " 

*^ Say on I Entire confidence or nothing !" 

^^ Because — " and aAer an internal struggle that 
blanched his cheek with the whiteness of death, he 
placed his lips to her ear. A stir took place, the 
nature of which Carl could not at once distinguish by 
the puny light of their taper ; but in another instant he 
saw that the young woman had fainted. As Ishmael 
carried her silently into the inner room, the folds of a 
species of coarse drapery that covered the part of the 

F2 
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wall near which they bad stood, opened suddenly and a 
head was thrust through. He recognized the features 
of the grand-daughter of Adonijah, who looked after 
the lovers with a glance that made him shudder* The 
next moment the light disappeared. 

Even this adventure, interesting as he thought it at 
the time, did not long banish sleep from the over weari- 
ed eyes of Carl Benzel. 

When he was called by the young Jew, he found the 
travellers, consisting of Adonijah, and his grand-daugh- 
ter Leah, Ishmael, and the Gentile girl, Magdalene, 
together with five others of the house of Israel, prepar- 
ed to go forth« 

It was not yet daylight, but on a passport being pre- 
sented by Adonijah, the gates were opened to them ; 
and leaving the city of Treves behind^ the little party 
directed their steps towards the dreary and savage 
heights of the Hohe-Wald. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE EXODUS INTO THE WILDERNESS. 

The passage over the Hohe-Wald was more tedious 
than the Jews had expected. Long after the sun had 
risen, it was still night upon the earth ; the day broke, 
as it were, behind the scene, and the travellers continued 
to walk on in darkness. By the colour of the mist alone 
could they perceive that the dawn was come ; and even 
when at length they were able to catch some fitful 
glimpses of the sky, the prospect was but little mended. 
There were no clouds, or rather all was cloud. The 
whole expanse of the firmament was packed, as it were, 
with masses of vapour of the same dark leaden hue, the 
grotesque forms of which could with difiiculty be distin- 
guished one from the other. In the east an immense 
globe, several times larger than the ordinary disk of the 
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sun, and as red as blood, hung low in the heavens. It 
exerted no particular power even in its own immediate 
vicinity, but looked with the same deep, dull, baleful 
glare upon the whole scene. 

Nothing could be more dreary than the road pur- 
sued by the travellers. It lay through a succession 
of vast forests that crowned the steeps of the moun- 
tain^ and in many places, even in ordinary weather, 
must have been shut in from the beams of the sun. 
The sides of tbe ravine were clothed with the same 
unvarying drapery, from the line of the visible ho- 
rizon down to the torrent at the bottom, which it con- 
cealed ; and if at times a bare rock protruded threaten- 
ingly in the midst, or the foam of the waters below was 
seen gleaming through the misty trees, tbe occurrence 
was hailed by the eye as a relief. 

In the mean time the mist bad not wholly dispersed^ 
As they neared the summit of the pass, a sudden gust of 
wind would sometimes whirl it away, but returning the 
next moment, like a determined foe, it encompassed 
them with a phalanx still more formidable. By de- 
grees, however, its force appeared to be exliausted. 
Fiercer and more frequent came the triumphant winds, 
and at length the blast swept wildly and alone over the 
plateau of the mountain. The sea of vapour that rolled 
and tumbled in the ravine began gradually to disappear. 
Sometimes a large mass was detached, and, floating 
slowly upwards, was caught in the eddy of the winds 
near the top, and rent into fragments, and so vanished ; 
but in general the whole body sunk slowly, like a lake 
swallowed up in the sands. A hundred islands reared 
their wooded heads in the waste ; and as the tops of the 
trees first rose above the unstable surface, the Israelites 
were reminded of the time when the dove of Noah was 
able to pluck off an olive branch amidst the wilderness 
of waters. 

When its task was at length accomplished, tbe wind 
itself died away with a wailing sound ; some heavy drops 
of rain fell vertically upon the earth, and splashing 
through tbe leaves and branches of the forest, filled the 
air with a dreary monotone. Even the fiery sun was 
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extinguished in the heavens, and the cloads b^an to 
move, and read, and blacken. 

The calm below was not of long daration. The 
great round drops of rain were shattered suddenly in the 
^ces of the party, each fragment feeling as cold and 
sharp as a dagger. A universal roar ran through the 
recesses of the Wald, and was echoed in thunder from 
cliff to cliff; the mightiest trees bent and shivered like 
so many willows ; and at length as a stream of fire de- 
scended, not a hundred yards from the travellers, and 
smote a magnificent oak to its centre, all stood still 
aghast. 

^' God of Abraham !" cried old Adonijah, " what will 
become of me ?" 

" Closer, love — closer, my own Magdalene," whis- 
pered Ishmael, " so that one blow may destroy us 
both !'* 

The women prayed silently ; while Carl Beuzel ran 
on before to a bend in the road, to look if there was no 
place of shelter in sight. He was speedily seen by the 
rest of the party waving his hat for them to come on ; 
and having eagerly obeyed, all ran towards a little hut 
which he pointed out by the way-side, and crowded in. 

It was one of those small chapels, or rather oratories, 
that in Catholic countries are placed in such situations 
for the use of pious travellers. In general the Virgin 
Mary is the presiding deity ; but here a wooden statue 
of our Saviour, as large as life, looked down from the 
blood-stained cross upon the group. The Jews looked 
at the image with a natural horror : they felt as if they 
were intruders, and would probably have retired, had 
not the raving of the blast without fallen still more wild- 
ly upon their ear. As it was, they kept away, as 
far as the narrow area permitted, from what, in such a 
place and at such a time, must have been an object of 
awe. 

Carl, moving neither cap nor knee, stood opposite 
the crucifix, gazing on the ghastly face with a look of 
grave and solemn interest. More he would have deem- 
ed unbecoming a man whose family had long abjured 
the damnable errors of image-worship ; yet the pres- 
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ence of the Jews seemed to annoy him ; and turning 
away from the mean and knavish face of Adonijah, the 
expression of which, touched by the sublimity of the 
storm, had acquired a character of atrocity, he sought 
the eyes of Ishmael, curious to observe with what feel- 
ings he regarded the spectacle. 

Ishmael did not look towards the crucifix at all. His 
eyes were fixed upon those of Magdalene, who stood 
gazing wildly upon the symbol of her deserted faith. 

*' It is but an image," said he, ^^ of man's workman- 
ship ; look at me, Magdalene— -or at the storm*--or at 
the heavens!" 

*' See — see !" she exclaimed, pointing with a bewil- 
dered expression to the figure. 

^' Magdalene I" and he endeavoured with gentle force 
ta draw her away. 

^' Hush ! hush \ Hark ! the lips open — oh V* and 
she hid her face in her hands, and would have sunk upon 
the groun^had not her lover supported her. 

^^ This is frenzy," said he : '^ these lips cannot move, 
neither can a voice come forth from the workmanship 
of man. 

*^ Ishmael,'* said Magdalene, with a calmness that 
startled him^ ^^you are a Hebrew; and you cannot 
hear the words of the Saviour, neither you nor your 
pecfple. But I, who have been baptized in his name, 
my ears are open, though my heart is shut. These lips 
did unclose, and that mouth did speak. It said -— ^" 
and stopping short, she pressed her hand wildly upon 
her brow. 

" What were the words of its voice ?" asked Ishmael 
in a whisper ; for a superstitious terror seemed to have 
taken hold of him. She clasped her hands round his 
neck, and drawing his head down to hers, put her lips 
to his ear. 

** These !" said she: " * Liar, hypocrite, adultress, 
apostate — traitress to thy family, thy country, and thy 
God! — perish in thy sin !' " 

Then casting him away with almost miraculous force, 
she sunk down before the image, not daring to raise her 
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eyes beyond the bleeding feet, and with a low, broken 
moan, fell prone upon her face. 

Carl watched this scene with intense interest; and 
when Ishmael would have gone to raise his mistress, he 
seized him by the shoulder with a gripe which the Jew 
in vain endeavoured to resist. 

^< Let her alone," said he sternly ; ^^ she may worship 
the Saviour erroneously, but that is better than to reject 
and deny him altogether." 

The storm at length so .far abated in violence, that 
the travellers were able to resume their journey ; but 
the detention they had suffered, ever since setting out, 
by the state of the weather, rendered it late in the even- 
ing before they were completely clear of the Hobe- 
Wald. Even after they had descended to the common 
level of the earth, the surface was so much broken by 
heights and hollows, and woods and morasses, that lit- 
tle benefit appeared to have accrued from. the change; 
and when at length they entered a forest,* where the 
twilight was converted into almost total darkness, they 
began to fear that it would be necessary to pass the 
night upon the spot. 

Their case was the more desperate as the strength of 
fiome of the women had begun to fail ; and Magdalene, 
more especially, could only get forward by means of the 
joint support of Ishmael and Carl Benzel. The old Jew 
Adonijah had long since been obliged to lean upon two 
of his people, passing his arms round their necks; while 
Leah in the rear, leA to the exertion of her own ener- 
gies, followed the steps of the former trio like fate. 

At this moment a light gleamed suddenly in the dis- 
tance, and as suddenly disappeared. Most of the Jews 
hailed the -signal with delight, likening it to the pillar of 
fire that led their fathers in safety through the wilderness. 
Carl, remarked, however, that it did not seem as if it 
had proceeded from the window of a house, and that its 
disappearance was too instantaneous to be referred to 
the intervention of any object on the road. Ishmael and 
Adonijah alone were silent. The former of the two 
last became gloomy and abstracted ; he did not reply 
either in sympathy or encouragement, as he was wont. 
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to the moans that sometimes escaped his mistress ; but 
on the contrary, appeared at times to forget that she 
ivas leaning on his arm. 

Proceeding a little further, the cry of an owl was 
heard in. the thicket ; and Ishmael, whose nervous sen- 
sibilities appeared to have been excited by the events of 
the journey, started so violently as to draw a faint scream 
from Magdalene. In another minute the long shrill 
'< whoo !'' was answered from the trees on the opposite 
side of the road. 

*' My God, what is that ?" cried Magdalene, starting 
in her turn. 

<'An owl," replied Benzel ; and mocking the cry, 
with a happiness of imitation that was peculiar to him, 
be emitted a ^^ too-whoo I" so loud and clear that the 
whole forest rang with it. Scarcely had its echoes died 
away when at least a score of the same owlish voices, 
some near, some further off, and some scarcely audible 
in the distance, took up the strain ; and Carl, partly to 
amuse the fears of Magdalene, and partly in remem- 
brance of his boyish feats of the same kind, was about 
to repeat the successful experiment. 

" Silence !" cried Ishmael, fiercely. 

«< What isit ?" said Magdalene, in breathless terror. 

" I will go and see," replied her lover ; and without 
another word he darted into the thicket, and disappear- 
ed. 

" I will follow him," said Magdalene, faintly. 

" No, no, let us wait. What frenzy can have 
seized the Jew ?— but he will return presently ; let us 
wait." 

" I will follow him," repeated she ; I must follow him, 
and alone. Lead me to the side of the ruad, for my 
eyes are dim, and I cannot see it." 

" You follow him ! why this is worse frenzy still I I 
will cry *whoo' again, as if a whole legion of owls were 
in my throat, and, since he is attracted by such music, 
we shall have him back on the instant." 

"Oh, hush, for mercy's sake I" cried Magdalene, co- 
vering his mouth suddenly with her hand, " these are 
no owls, but vultures !" 
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Carl— startled suddenly into a consciousness of tbeir 
situation, but unwilling to attribute the conduct of this 
strange Isbmael to a complicity with the robbers, if rob- 
beri they were— hurried the trembling and weeping 
girl towards a quarter from which there had been no re- 
ply to his call, and forsaking the road, entered the forest. 

^ To follow him in utter darkness," said he, as he al- 
most carried her along, '* would be fruitless toil ; and 
to remain on the highway would ke to deliver ourselves 
up voluntarily to the danger you apprehend* What- 
ever may be the motive of Ishmael's rashness, if he es- 
cape the fate which it would seem to merit, he will think 
himself all the more fortunate for finding his mistress in 
safety." Magdalene resisted for a moment, but at last 
yielded with a heavy sigh. 

'^ My appearance,'' said she, speaking iii the tone of 
soliloquy, *^ would be' his death-warrant !— O God deli- 
ver him!" 

The call, of whatever nature it might be, whether of 
men or birds, was occasionally heard long after the two 
wanderers had left the road ; but by degrees the sound 
became more distant, and Carl Jiad the satisfaction of 
finding that they were actually receding from their sup- 
posed enemies. His situation, notwithstanding, was by 
no means void of danger ; and of the two kinds, he be- 
gan speedily to inquire whether the one they had just 
escaped was not the slighter. The forests in this part 
of the country, he knew, were sometimes many leagues 
in extent, and he was well aware that neither his com- 
panion nor himself, in their present state of exhaustion, 
and on a route so tangled and interrupted by trees, had 
the least chadce of being able to walk a mile. As their 
pace slackened, partly from weariness, and partly from 
the obstructions of the road, the temperature of their 
heated blood coole.d suddenly ; and. a sensation of ex- 
treme cold, attended by shivering aqd stiffness of the 
limbs, informed them that their journey was drawing to 
a close, whether premature or otherwise. To lie down 
in the funereal shade of that leafy canopy which, even 
in the day time must have excluded the light and warmth 
of the sun, would be like stretching themselves in a 
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grave ; and there was little cbance of their encountering 
i^ven a woodman's hut in. a place where there seemed, 
as far as their observation could extend in the darkness 
visible, to be not a single vestige of the work 4>f the 
hatchet. 

Carl, however, endeavoured, as well as possible, to 
keep up the spirits of his companion ; but although his 
remarks were assented to, sometimes by a sound half 
moan half murmur^ and sometimes, when her strength 
failed to produce even this, by a feeble pressure of the 
arm, be soon found that these were only the answers of 
an automaton worked by the machinery of habit, and 
that her soul was unconscious of the import of his words. 
It seemed probable, indeed, that she was not even aware 
of her actual situation, but that the sense of pain, and 
cold, and fatigue, was dead in her limbs, and the feel- 
ings of the body absorbed in those of the mind. This 
mental sOfiering, however* when indicated by such phe- 
nomena, is less acute than is generally imagined. It is 
like a dream iq which half the terror is made up by its in- 
distinctness, and half the pain produced by the inability of 
the mind to fix upon and grapple with the cause of its 
suffering. Were this not the case, were there not a mer- 
ciful limit affixed in most constitutions, beyond which the 
soul cannotsufTer, calamities afflicting the mind would kill 
oAener than they do. As it is, even suicide, the last re- 
source of misfortune, is perhaps , caused more by a confus- 
ed and almost unconscious desire of relief, than by any 
intensity of agony ; and if so, the verdict of the English 
coroner is strictly philosophical, — ^^ temporary insal^y." 
As for poor Magdalene, she sometimes started and look- 
ed up in her companion's lace, as if doubting his identity ; 
and once dinging to him with both arms, she cried in 
the voice of one who dreams-— 

" Ay — to the guillotine! Go on, for I will follow 
thee I" 

It was probably owing to this indistinctness in her per- 
ceptions that she held out so long. Had her sufferings 
been less, they would have been fatal. As it was, Carl 
was amazed at the strength and apparent fortitude of 
this poor young creature, whose delicate form resembled 

G 
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one of those phantoms of the poet, which he calls up 
simultaneously with green and sloping banks, and sunny 
skies, and gentle winds perfumed by the first faint in- 
cense of summer. He was amazed at her ; and, if the 
truth must be told, somewhat ashamed of himselA— for 
already his limbs began to fail, his breath to become lan- 
guid, and yet pantingly, and he felt a conviction gather- 
ing upon hi& mind that very soon he should be able to 
go no further. 

This is the precise moment when, in the eventful 
journey of life, relief usually presents itself, and the tra- 
veller arrives at the '' turning'' in the " long lane" al- 
luded to in the proverb. We are never picked up at 
sea, adrift in the long boat, till just on the eve of perish- 
ing ; there is not a poor devil in the streets of London 
who ever wins, or steals, or finds a shilling till 
his last is spent ; and no one who has lost his way in a 
wood need hope to reach the borders as long as he can 
drag one leg afler the other. 

Carl Benzel had arrived exactly at this point. Mag- 
dalene was continuing to get on, as feebly but as unikil- 
ingly as ever ; and her supporter, on whom she leaned 
with no more mercy than if he had been a crutch, afler 
attempting to calculate, in some discontent, the specific 
gravity of a sylph, slackened his pace gradually, and at 
length stood still, leaning his back against a tree. 

^' Let us sit down ; I cannot walk another step," he 
was just about to falter, when luckily for the pride of 
manhood, a steady light appeared in front, at not more 
than a hundred yards distant ; and with a strong catching 
of the breath, he contrived to substitute — 

** Cheer up, ray brave girl ! we are at our journey's 
end. Let it be a den of robbers," continued he to him- 
self as he bore her forward with renewed strength ; 
^^ what have I to fear, who have nothing to lose, except 
a life that can be of no consequence to them ? My li- 
berty, indeed, which is still more precious, they might 
deprive me of ; but for what purpose. Why put them- 
selves to the trouble of providing lodging and sustenance 
for a homeless wanderer, who has no means of repaying 
their hospitality either with vengeance or reward ?'' He 
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at length reasoned himself into the conviction that he 
had acted a very foolish part in making so painful an es- 
cape from imaginary danger ; and when they emerged 
from the black shadow of the trees, and reached a soli- 
tary house which stood by the side of a road skirting the 
forest, he prepared to demand admittance with the free- 
dom of one of those lucky fellows who know that their 
property is beyond the reach of robbery, and their life 
secure in its insignificance from murder. 

His anticipations of welcome, however, were a little 
cooled when he saw, by a sign-board swinging above his 
head, that the house was an inn. Your ** jolly host," 
he knew, is only jolly in certain company ; he is too 
anxious about the respectability of his establishment to 
be fond of harbouring vagrants ; and he gets too much 
music gratis from his guests to care a great deal about 
it. 

^^We must try, however,'' said he with a sigh. 
*^ Your Jewish dress, Magdalene, will suffice to keep 
Christians at a distance ; but draw down the veil closer, 
for your beauty, I fancy, is the only property we have 
between us that can attract cupidity«" 

^^ It would be uncommon ;" continued he, hesitating, 
as they reached the door; ^ the accident, I allow, would 
be altogether uncommon ; but if you so happen to have 
a little money about you." 

Without a word of reply, Magdalene put into his hand 
a purse heavy with gold. 

<' Hollo ! house ! house !" cried Carl Benzel, thun- 
dering with hand and foot at the door« << Open, mine 
host of the Fig Tree, for here are two travellers whom 
heaven has sent you." 

The adjuration was no sooner pronounced, than the 
door sprang to the wall, like the gate of the Forty 
Thieves at the words, *^ Open Sessame !" and a land- 
lord, as jolly as a round belly and an eye twinkling with 
humour could make him, presented his face. 

*^ Open indeed !" cried he, '' my handsome cavalier, 
with his pretty little bundle of contraband goods from 
the banks of the Jordan. Who would not open so late 
in the evening, and at the tail of such a storm-^and a 
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botUe of right Rhenish simmering in the pan, and a g1 
of Kirschenwasser ready filled, as if by absolute inspira- 
tion ! Enter, enter, my gallant traveller ; and, if yoo 
find a better supper and a softer bed between the Rhine 
and the sea, never trust again to the word of Kunz 
Weiner." 

They were speedily seated by a fire glowing with all 
the rosy good-humour that lit up the face of mine host ; 
and Carl, while preparations were making for supper, 
threw around him a look of languid curiosity. 

The first thing that struck him was the extreme 
strength of the windows. Its numerous panes of glass 
were singularly small, and the wooden bars between so 
thick as to give the apartment a dungeon-like appear- 
ance, that must have been still more apparent in the 
day-time. It seemed also as if the curtains (not a usual 
appendage at all in an inn of this class) were drawn 
with more than common precision ; a view of one of the 
windows being a£Porded only by the drapery being caught 
accidentally by the host's foot as he passed, who imme- 
diately stopped to adjust it with a care that seemed super- 
fluous. This awakened at once the drowsy attention of 
our adventurer ; and when, the next moment, he saw an 
immense head raised above the horizon of the opposite 
table, behind which its wearer appeared to be stretched 
upon a bench, he started almost in alarm. 

The matted locks of this apparition, thick, black, and 
greasy, hung over his low brow and sunken eyes ; while 
huge whiskers to correspond, and a hideous beard, at 
least a foot in length, completed the framework of a face, 
of which the heavy, lumpish features conveyed an idea 
of brutality, unredeemed by a single ray of intelligence. 
Carl's heart sickened beneath the dull, sullen glare with 
which the stranger looked at him for mbre than a minute, 
and he felt a sensation of relief when the meaningless 
orbs sunk slowly into their sockets, and the shaggy 
head disappeared behind the table, resuming its re- 
cumbent position, with a sound, half growl half groan. 
Kunz Weiner appeared to notice the expression of his 
guest's countenance, and to be vexed that the hilarity, 
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wliicfa it was his business to promote, should be disturb- 
ed by such a circumstance. 

^* Dull beast," grumbled he to himself, *^ now will he 
wallow here till day-break, if his neighbours do not 
come to fetch him with a hand-barrow. By this cup 
of Rhenish — hot, spiced, and creaming for i^ery richness, 
*— he is not worth the Kirschenwasser that turns him 
from a man into a hog !" 

^* You lie, Kunz !" cried the object of this soliloquy, 
in a voice which mingled the croak of the raven with 
the grunt of the animal, to which he had been likened ; 
^* you know you lie, you walking wine-skin ! for I am 
never sleepy and stupid but when athirst. Had I 
but as much spirit in me now as dwells in the cup of 
Rhenish you brag of, by the Three Kings of Cologne, 
I would tap that portly barrel of yours with my dag- 
ger!" 

'^ To bed, Feter !'' said the host, losing temper, yet 
lowering his voice ; *^ to bed, Peter Schwarz, or you 
know what must happen !" 

^< To bed ! Thunder and devils ! why to bed before 
I have done my work ? * Answer me that, you lying 
knave. Come, come, let us have no more slumbering. 
What is it to be, for I am ready. Here you have kept 
me beastly sober for at leait twelve hours at a stretch, 
and I'd as lief be a toad pent up in a rock of the Hohe- 
Wald I" 

*^ There, there, in God's name !" said the host hurri- 
edly, and in apparent alarm, " there is drink," and he 
poured nearly a quart of ardent spirits into an earthen 
jug. '^ Go, drink, and be drunk— -go, roll and wallow 
— go to the devil if you will, so that you leave the 
room !" 

Peter Schwarz — or, when done into English, Peter 
the Black — ^straightway gathered himself up from the 
bench, and displaying a tall, ill-shaped, ungainly figure, 
shainbled round the table, and clutching the jug, was 
about to raise it to his lips. 

"Not, here, you unmannerly knave," cried Kunz 
Weiner. ** To your stye, sir ! from which you budge 
not, if there be virtue in lock and key, till your friends 
o2 
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oome to take charge of you.*' Peter wheeled slowly 
about without a word, and walked away, with the half 
fierce, half sullen air of a bullock ; but when he reached 
the door— 

^^ I owe you a turn for this, master tapster/' said he, 
twisting his head round his shoulder, and fixing his 
meaningless eyes upon mine host ; <^ only wait till I be 
drunk enough I" and he went out followed cautiously by 
bis gaoler. 

^^ Let us fiy," said Magdalene, starting up from her 
stupefaction-—*^ It will be impossible for them to find us 
in the dark." 

** The door is bolted and locked," replied Carl, calm- 
ly, ^< and the key at the girdle of the landlord. Draw 
your veil still closer ; lean yoiir head upon the table, 
and affect to sleep. If our suspicions turn out to be 
correct, which I shall presently ascertain, it will be time 
enough to turn to bay. Peter Schwarz is by this time 
in safe durance ; the landlord will be alone with us in 
the room $ and him I could slay as easily and suddenly 
as a fatted calf.'' 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE OLD ADAGE OF THE FBTlNO*FAN AND THE VIES. 

When Kunz Weioer returned to his guests, eveiy 
trace of discontent had vanished from his smooth brow 
and laughter-loving eyes. 

^* That dose," said he, ^ will set him to sleep for 
twelve hours, and then he will be a new man. Our 
friend Peter is a very good child, but he has this oddity, 
that whenever taken in his cups, he imagines himself to 
be deadly sober. And now to our own affairs. By 
what road, in the name of all the saints, did you travel 
through the storm that some hours ago shook the whole 
country ?" 
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«* We are from Treves, by the Hohe-Wald." Kunz 
started, and looked strangely at the guest, examining 
him from head to foot with bis eye. 

** And bow did you get here ?" said he, in a tone of 
strong curiosity. 

** We crossed the forest*' * 

^ Oho I Is it so ?" and the quick glance of Carl 
Benzel detected bis fingers at work in some masonic 
signal. 

** Come," said the traveller, <' let us waste no more 
time. Are not you Kunz Weiner, of the Fig Tree ?" 

** Were there any birds stirring ?" asked the cautious 
host. 

"Plenty of owls." 

«« Did you meet any friends on the road ?" 

<^ No ; I was on special business." 

« Where, if I may be so bold ?" 

** At the next mill."* 

*^ Oho ! Is it so ?" said Kunz Weiner again, and 
peering round his back, be discovered the guitar— 
" What, you are on a visit to old Moritz?" 

Carl nodded. 

^ I see, I see* He loves a good song with all his 
heart, and a glass too, for that matter, bumper high. 
Poor old Moritz I there is no man I would sooner do 
business with in all the valley. But I wonder they never 
told me a word about the minstrel — ha ! ha 1 it is a capi- 
tal joke. Zounds 1" he continued in a whisper, "how 
came they to order me to provide one of those noisy 
ramst, if they had already engaged more Christian-like 
inosic ?'* 

^* You forget, my friend," replied Carl, whispering 
also, and pointing warningly to Magdalene, '^ that there 
is no answering for the coarse of events ; the ram may 

* The mills, on account of their solitary sitaation, and the repo- 
ted wealth of the millers, were the frequent objects of attack ; and 
for the same reason were so well fortified that they formed a &• ^ 
▼ourite place of refuge for suspicious travellers. 

t A \o9.g and heavy piece of wood which is used for batterfaig 
down doors. 
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have its turn for aught I know« and the solo be changed 
into a duet." 

" Ha ! ha I you are a wag. But why the murraia 
were you so reserved ? Did you doubt the old koche- 
mermann?* Did you think you had to do with a 
schldchener ?"t 

" N09 no ; but I am a young hand, and we cannot be 
too cautious. In the meantime I want you to lend me 
a horse, and show me the way." 

'^ What! Do you not know the kochemeresink ?l 
But I forgot: these will be unnecessary in this case, the 
house being so well known; and at all events, you, I take 
it, are theJirst." 

" Whetttef first or last, I tell you, I am but a young 
hand, and of <;ourse afraid of failure in my mission. 
To avoid th^t, tHe best way is to set out betimes ; and 
so I pray yoq, Kubz Weiner, speed me my errand, and 
let me begon^." 

^^ Presently^ presently," replied Kunz ; ^' but I want 
to ask you a question," and he drew him still farther 
away from Magdalene, ajidput his lips to his ear. 

" Pray," s/id he, '' do you know who the two travel- 
lers are w|^ came to my house this evening, and are now 
in bed, and asleep ?" 

" No 5 how should I ?" 

" Yoi^migbt have heard who were expected ; and for 
my part, I would give my ears to know. They are a 
cavalier and a young lady, I think the handsomest couple 
I ever saw in my life ; and they rode up to the door so 
gallantly, and called out so proudly, that my heart warmed 
to them the moment I set eyes upon them. If you are 
to lose purse or life, said I to myself, under the roof of 
Kunz Weiner, I pledge myself solemnly that it shall be 
taken in a friendly and agreeable manner. 

^' Can I see them ?" said Carl, whose interest was 
powerAilly awakened. 

* The keeper of one of those housesy generally inns, which 
served for the rendezyoos or refuge of the robbers. 

t A traitor. 

t The markfl made on the road by the advanced guard of the 
robbers to indicate the way to the rest. 
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^^ Have I not told you that they are in bed, and 
asleep ; aye, and their doors and windows bolted as fast 
as iron can do it ? Ah, you young rogue, you know 
more than you pretend ; but don't think to come over 
the old kochemermann. See them I Were they in the 
centre of the earth you should have a peep. Come 
along." 

•* Have you any precise orders respecting them ?" 

'^ Alas, yes, their protection is signed by Schinderhan- 
nes himself!" At this intelligence, Carl repented of his 
curiosity, and urged his host to make haste; 

« No hurry," said the latter ; '* old Moritz is over bis 
first cup yet, and in a little while some of our comrades 
will be here to drink success to your music. But had 
you seen this couple whom you are now going to see ! 
The wife drawing off her husband's boots, and smooth- 
ing his disordered locks, and then kissing him on the 
brow, like a child." The tears came into the good-- 
natured Kunz's eyes : " By the holy Mary," continued 
he, ^^ whatever my orders had been, rather than let such 
a savage as Peter Schwarz lay a finger on her, I would 
have drugged her posset myself, and set her in so sweet 
a sleep, that when awaking in paradise the next morn- 
ing, she would have rubbed her eyes, and cried, < Hollo, 
my merry host, my jolly, kind old lad of the Fig Tree, 
what is it o'clock V " 

By this time they had ascended a steep stair, with the 
aid of a lantern, and Kunz pointed to a door in the 
corridor, and placed his finger on his lips. He began 
to climb the next flight however, having first put off his 
shoes, and Carl following his example, they speedily 
found themselves in a large garret. Here the host, 
sinking noislessly upon his knees, put his ear to the floor 
to listen ; and then raised, slowly and cautiously, a trap- 
door, and beckoned to Carl to advance. 

When the latter looked down, he was startled to see 
within a few feet of his eyes, two persons lying fast 
asleep in the bed. The face of the male traveller was 
altogether hidden by the position of the counterpane ; 
and that of the female too was, for a time, concealed by 
her .arm, the exquisite symmetry of which was not the 
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less remarkable, that the colour exhibited little of the 
delicacy which betokens luxurious nurture. Carl gazed 
witH growing interest. The minutes were flying ; Ihe 
banditti were expected every instant ; he had already 
satisfied the host— and yet he hung there^ fascinated as 
if by a spell, his eyes riveted on the fair head below, the 
redundant tresses of which having escaped firom the cap, 
overflowed half the bed. 

*^ Enough,'^ whispered Kunz. 

^ I will not stir till I see her face." The host 
flashed the light of the lantern on the lady's head. 
She moved her arm, sighed heavily, turned-— it was 
Liese ! 

** Holy God !" cried Carl aloud, in the surprise of 
the moment. He had just time to see the male tra- 
veller grasp instantaneously a pistol which lay on a 
table beside the bed, when the light was withdrawn, and 
Jie felt himself dragged from the opening by Kunz 
Weinef , who let down the trap-door as noiselessly as he 
had raised it. 

'^ And is this the way you return my kindness?*' said 
the host indignantly, and yet with a sort of humour, 
when they had descended to the parlour, *< by frighten- 
ing my guests out of their night's sleep, so that, in the 
morning, I shall have to swear myself black in the ^ce 
that it was only a dream." 

" My dear Kunz, I could not help it. I know the 
young lady, and she is indeed a charming girl — but 
would that I bad seen the man's face ? Who can he 
be?" 

*^ That is just what I want to know. ' Who can he 
be V said I, the moment I set eyes on him—-' if we are 
to make the masematten^ at all with so handsome a 
Qttvalier, it would give me' pain to think that he should 
go further, where he would be sure to &re worse.' " 

** But have you no guess ?" 

^< Why, yes :*^he must be either a man of fortune, who 
has paid handsomely for his passport, or a friend of our 

* AfTairs of commerce,*-the busiDess, so typified, which the 
robbers were invited to come to arrange, when summoned to a ren- 
dezvous. 
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Schinderhanne8---perbap8 from Holland or Belgium-** 
who travels incog. , in order tor study more closely the 
manners and customs, force, policy and institutions of 
the bold foresters of the Rhine." The latter surmise 
determined Carl, who had begun to think of claiming 
once more the patronage of Liese, to leave the bouse 
instantly, and trust to his own boldness and ingenuity. 
He had some notion, at the same time, it must be con* 
fessed, that be was entitled to the assistance of Provi- 
dence, in as much as he was the human instrument of 
redeeming a Christian maid from her liaison with a Jew. 

It is said that tortured criminals have been known to 
sleep upon the rack; a fact which we cannot doubt^ 
since Magdalene was found in a deep slumber, in the 
precise position which Carl recommended her to assume 
for the purpose of concealing her terror from Kunz 
Weiner. As soon as the horse was at the door, mine 
host was about to awaken her unceremoniously; but her 
friend, desiring him to forbear, lifted her in his arms 
himself from her. chair, and placed her still asleep upon 
a pillion which was fixed behind the saddle. In this posi- 
tion the humane and good-natured landlord of the Fig 
Tree held. her till the minstrel had mounted ; who then, 
drawing the damsel's hands round his waist, and laying 
her bead upon his shoulder, shook heartily the moist paw 
of his friend Kunz. 

*^I hope I am right," said the latter, hesitating for a 
moment before he gave up the bridle finally into the hands 
of the traveller ; ^'^ I wish I had dared to awake him, 
that you might have seen his face ! To recognize the 
lady is nothing ; you might have known her by chance, 
but — no* matter. Good night." 

^< Good night, good night," — and our adventurer rode 
off at a leisurely trot* 

Having proceeded at this paqe far enough to be sure 
that a change would not be detected by the ears of Kunz 
Weiner — in whose eyes, when standing at the door^ he 
had perceived a shade of doubt, qr perhaps merely of 
sorrow at parting with bis steed—^arl, for fault of whip 
and spur, began to belabour the animal with his sheathed 
sword ; appealing at the same time to his horsely pride 
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by those praises that are paid in advance on ejipected 
deservings. All, however^ was in vain. Less good-hu- 
moured than his owner, and less sullenly tractable than 
Peter the Black, the insensible beast shook bis ears at 
the flattery, emitted a groan of endurance at tbe stripes, 
and continued his jog trot. 

Oh! the pain of such a flight, with darkness about your 
path, and murder at your heels ! It is a walking night- 
mare $ in which, conscious of your danger, and aware of 
the means of escape, you are compelled by some odd, 
and yet terrible fatality, to crawl instead of run. Gari 
imagined that he heard the sound of voices, nay the 
tread of feet, behind him. The impression ^at one 
time was so strong, that he drew his sword, and endea- 
voured to wheel round his eharger in order to meet bis 
pursuers face to face; but this cold-hearted animal only 
emitted a contemptuous snort at his fears. 

'' There is no stable door in the hedge," reasoned tbe 
Houyhnhnm ; — ^^ and no neighbour passing for my rider 
to converse with. Why should I halt ? Whr-r-flffaod 
he continued his jog-trot as before. 

Had Carl had time to philosophise, he would doubt- 
less have bestowed at least an apostrophe on the incon- 
venience of having money in one's pocket. He would 
have remembered the courageous feelings of independ- 
ence with which he had approached the door of the Fig 
Tree, while reflecting that he was without a dollar in 
the world ; and contrasted them with the tremulous 
anxiety with which he now grasped a purse that was not 
even his own. In circumstances like his, however, we 
think, as well as act, from the instinct of habit; and our 
adventurer, as the danger seemed to approach, only 
held his gold the tighter, drew more closely round his 
waist th6 arms of his sleeping beauty $ and poising him- 
self firmly in the saddle, resolved to defend them both 
at the hazard of his life. 

The horse appeared to know where he was going ; 
and Carly who did not, gave him his own way. Once 
only he was inclined to remonstrate, and for no better 
reason than that the animal, when the road branched into 
two parts, thought proper to take the lefl hand one — an 
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election which the rider considered inauspicious. For 
some time, indeed, he was greatly discontented, partly 
by the obstinate self-will of his associate^ and partly at 
his own irresolution ; for the landscape, so far as it was 
visible, became more dreary every moment, till at length 
he imagined that they had again entered the wilderness. 
Just at that instant, however, a distant noise of waters 
broke upon his ear, and he concluded, with great relief 
of mind, that they were at last approaching the stream 
on the banks of which their destined refuge was situat- 
ed* 

It may seem strange that he should thus wilfully seek 
shelter in a house^ which he knew would that night be 
invested by the very ruffians from whom he had just fled: 
but it was not fighting that Carl was afraid of, but fight- 
ing at a disadvantage ; not battle, in short, but murder. 
When the novelists make their heroes insensible to fear, 
they ought at the same time to deprive them of the other 
senabilities o( intelligent beings : without this their cre- 
ations are mis-shapen and grotesque, even as pictures or 
ideas. Carl was intensely alive to the sensation of fear, 
as aU men are who are not endowed with the souls at- 
tributed by the Preacher to the beasts that perish ; but 
he was not the less ready either to '6fiend or defend when 
occasion called. In the present case he knew that if the 
miller had time to send for asststance, and prepare his 
house for a siege, there was every chance of success ; 
while on the other hand, if instead, of attempting at once 
to serve himself, and save a harmless family from des- 
truction, he were to take the alternative of wandering 
about at random the whole night, it would be to expose 
himself and his charge to as much real danger and to 
still more harrowing fear. 

Whether prudent or imprudent, however, the die 
was cast ; the it)ill was before them, tall, dark, and si- 
lent ; and the horse, although apparently not accustomed 
to stop at the door, made but little objection, seeing that 
the thing was nothing- more than reas()nable. 

Magdalene was by this time awake ; and Carf having 
lifted her from the pillion, set her down on the steps, 

H 
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and began to knock, first gently, and then more loudly, 
at the door. 

^* Who is there ?" demanded a voice within, afler a 
considerable interval. 

«^ Two travellers ; a man and a woman, who crave 
shelter for the night." 

'< I am unacquainted with the voice, and every body 
knows that I admit no strangers after sunset." 

<' If you are wise you will depart from your rule in 
this instance. I have been at the Fig-Tree, where I 
learned accidentally, that your hoUse is to be attacked 
this night ; if you let us in I shall repay you for the shel- 
ter — which my companion much requires— with the ser- 
vice of my sword." 

^* What stuff! As if any man in his senses would 
run for refuge to a house threatened with siege !'' 

<^ Well," said Carl, preparing to remount, in some 
perturbation, ^^ I have no means of offering any proof 
of the truth of my words, except that which I do not 
choose to witness. Remember my warning, however ; 
there is no harm in being prepared for the worst ; and 
in the mean time, although an utter stranger in this part 
of the country,! must take my chance of finding shelter 
&rther on." 

" Stay, stay I" cried the miller; ** wait for one 
minute ;" and in not a great number of moments, a small 
window above the door was thrown open, and a lighted 
candle let down by means of a string. 

<' Let me see your face," said the miller ; and Carl, 
willing to make a favourable impression before exhibit- 
ing his own features, of which his opinion was much 
less favourable than heretofore, removed Magdalene's 
veil, and allowed the light to stream on her pale, fair 
countenance. 

^' Humph I" said the miller, <^ a Christian face under 
a Jewish hood ! No matter. It expresses nothing 
worse than care, and sorrow, and weariness of body and 
mind. But how now ? A minstrel ! as I live, the most 
vagabond figure I ever set eyes on, saving that of Hans 
Schmidt, who was hanged at Cologne. Wi^ whence, 
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in the name of wonder, are you ? Whither do you tra- 
vel ? What is your business ?" 

**' I am from Aix-la-Chapelle," replied Carl, in high 
dudgeon $ ^' I journey to Mayence, and my present busi- 
ness is to find a night's lodging where I may. I would 
fain leave my companion with you, who is barely able to 
go further ; but a man who stands prating in tllis man- 
ner at the^ window, after hearing that his door is about to 
be tapped at by Schinderhannes, must be too utter an 
ass to guard even his own life. Come, Magdalene." 

'' Well, I like that," said the miller. '' Yes, that is 
nature. If your intentions were evil, your words would 
be smoother, and your patience stronger. Besides, a 
rogue always comes in disguise, while you, to outward 
appearance, are as desperate a ruffian as ever swung. 
Come, you shall go no further. As for Schinderhannes, 
he has more wisdom than to think of carrying a fortress 
like mine by force of arms ; and he knows right well 
that old Moritz of the mill never sleeps with more than 
one eye." 

The house, judging by the entrance, really deserved 
the name of a fortress. The bolts grated heavily as they 
were withdrawn, and chains rattled and fell down with a 
clank. The massive door at length swung slowly open, 
and Carl and his companion found themselves in the in- 
terior of the mill. 

The apartment into which they were admitted was 
large and lofly, the roof supported by immense joists of 
rough-hewn timber, and ladders placed along the wall to- 
afford access to the upper floor, where sacks of wheat 
vere seen ranged like battlements. Within the chim- 
ney-place, which looked like a gigantic oven, benches 
were set round the fire, that consisted of a large faggot 
of wood blazing on the pavement ; while without, a se- 
micircle of stools, some of them merely blocks of wood 
sawn from the trunk of a tree, marked the boundaries of 
what, in English dwelling-houses, wq- should call the 
hearth-stone. Besides the miller's men, who were dis- 
tinguished by their powdered locks and whitened cheeks, 
there were nearly a score of other persons assembled 
round the fire, most^of whom were women> and all ap- 
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parently way-fiirenu Some bad mfants at the breast, 
some a knapsack at the backr A few appeared to be 
of the class of small farmers, or tradesmen of the neigh- 
bouring towns, and carried pistols at their girdle ; but 
in general the only weapons of the party were a travel- 
ler's staff, on which they leant their foreheads, as they 
appeared to yield themselves up to the pleasurable sen- 
sations produced by warmth and the idea of security. 

As the new-comers entered, all raised their heads 
in languid curiosity. Here a long uncombed beard, 
hooked nose, sallow complexion, and keen black eye, 
proclaimed an individual of the Hebrew nation ; and be- 
side him sat a soft, quiet, retiring sample of woman kind, 
with drooping eye-lids, colourless yet rich cheeks, and 
form somewhat of the fullest, who appeared to be his 
wife or sister. There lay at full length a Christian mil- 
ler, with limbs and trunk as full of lusty life as they 
could hold, and a face as white as that of any sheeted 
spectre that ever walked. In one comer a pedlar 
scarcely interrupted the calculation that was going on in 
his mind, of his losses and gains, prospective and retro- 
spective, to throw a half-conscious eye upon the stran- 
gers ; and in another, a farmer, so far on his way home 
from some distant fair, started up in the midst of a 
dream of banditti, and clapping one hand upon his pis- 
tol, and the other on his pocket, fixed a dull yet scared 
look upon the vagabond appointments of our adventurer. 
As the red light streamed upon the faces and costume 
of the varied group, Carl thought he had never beheld so 
striking a picture ; and after room had been made for 
Magdalene on one of the warmest benches, he hung 
back himself, in order to enjoy the scene at his lei- 
sure. 

The host, who appeared to be a strong-headed, good- 
hearted man, perfectly conscious of the worldly advanta- 
ges he possessed, inquired minutely into the circumstan- 
ces of Carl's adventure at the Fig-Tree. He seemed by 
no means disconcerted, however, even by the episode of 
the formidable ram, 

^ It must be a mistake," said he, ^^ of my friend Kanz; 
a fellow with a good heart, but a shallow brain. Schio- 
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derhannes never molestfi his neighbours ; be has more 
sense than that; and, at all events, he knows that a night 
would be too short for him to baiter a breach in my 
walls. Besides, we are good friends. Many a bottle 
have we cracked together at this fire-side ; and it is not 
long since it would have gone hard with him to save his 
heady had I not hid him among the flour sacks above till 
the pursuit relaxed. In fact, I have laid myself open, 
through my good nature, to the suspicions of the autho- 
rities ; and if ever a sufficient force is sent out against 
the freebooters, I shall be the first to be subjected to a 
domiciliary visit. But come, there is no use in torment* 
ing ourselves about the matter. It would be a shame to 
have a minstrel among us without shaking these old 
rallers with a song." 

Carl's heart groaned within him at this implied re- 
quest. His eyes were closing in spite of himself, and 
there was hardly strength enough left in his fingers to 
draw a tone from the guitar. It was necessary, not- 
withstanding, to yield with a good grace to the strange 
fatality that had beset him, and which seemed to put 
his musical powers at the command of Jews and Gen- 
-tiles, rogues and true men alike. He threw his hand 
faintly over the strings to bespeak attention to the com- 
ing strain ; and when all was silent except the wood 
crackling on the hearth, he began one of those legend- 
ary hallads which send a thrill at once of fear and de< 
light through Gerpian veins. 

He was just enough awake, however, to excite the 
interest of his audience, and not enough so to gratify 
it. At the very moment when they hung in breathless 
attention upon his words, the minstrePs head nodded, 
bis voice sunk to a whisper, and his hand, falling un- 
consciously along the chords, produced a sound that 
resembled a dying wail. 

*'What ails thee P*' asked Moritz testily; ''dost 
fear to tell it ?" 

*' Speak out ! Speak out I" cried the rest : and Carl, 
who was already in the land of dreams, started sudden- 
ly, swept the strings with a crash, and pursued bis song 
from the instinct of memory — 
B 2 
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" Hark ! Hark !»— 

^^ Silence !" cried the miller, jumping from his seat. 
All followed bis eyes to the door, and held their breath 
while they listened ; but nothing was heard more sus- 
picious than the night-wind moaning ai&ong the trees. 

"It was fancy!** said he: "and yet — no matter. 
Minstrel, go on I" 

••Hark! Hark!"— 

" Silence !" A fire of musketry was now beard 
booming faintly in the distance : some dropping shots 
followed at irregular intervals, and then all was silent 
as before. 

" I thought,*' cried the miller, laughing, and appear- 
ing to be quite relieved by his fears resolving into cer- 
tainty,-—^^ I thought it could hardly be that the ears of 
old Moritz were deceived by anything born of gunpow- 
der ! Be at your ease, my merry guests, for there is 
no real danger. So near a station of gendarmes, it is 
impossible that the ungrateful renegades can venture to 
beseige the mill for more than an hour at longest, and 
there is not a door or window that would not bold out 
for six times that space*" 

" Are you not still deceived ?" said Carl, who was 
now awake., ^*Po you imagine the banditti to be 
provided with cannon, that they commence their assault 
at such a distance ?" 

^^ You, are a stranger, minstrel," replied the miller, 
contemptuously ; " a foreign vagrant, experimentally 
acquainted no doubt with such matters at home, but al- 
together ignorant of the tactics of the renowned Schio- 
derhannes. What we have heard is but the prelude to 
the concert ; the flourish of trumpets that precedes the 
fight, and is meant to strike terror into the hearts of the 
foe. How little he^ knows of old Moritz! By this 
light I gave him credit .for more sense as well as more 
honour," and the miller apparently more affected by the 
disreputable nature of the step on the part of Schinder- 
hannes, than by the danger to which it exposed himself, 
sighed heavily, and turned away. 
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His meditations were presently disturbed by the 
sound of a heavy, measured, multitudinous tread ap- 
proaching the bouse. 

** There go at least twenty pairs of feet to that 
strain," remarked Carl. . . 

'^ You are right !" exclaimed Moritz in surprise— 
*^ Then they are in earnest ! True, good minstrel, 
twenty or five-and-twenty--and all sober. Even Peter 
the Black has abstained from his nightly dose^ that he 
may do a deadlier mischief to him who has so often drug- 
ged his cold Moselle with Cognac I Oh world ! world !" 

There was a knocking at the door, as if with the butt 
end of a musket. 

** Louder !" said old Moritz, bitterly. 

** Open, in the name of the law !'' cried a voice with- 
out. 

^^ In the name of the law-breakers !— -No matter." 
Numerous voices were now heard, swearing and deba- 
ting in French $ and Carl, who began to hope that the 
assailants were gendarmes, suggested the propriety 
of sending some one acquainted with the premises to 
look out &om the upper window. 

^* You are an ignoramus, sir minstrel," replied the 
miller ; but it is to be hoped you will profit by the op- 
portunity now afforded you of improvement. It is an essen- 
tial point of the tactics of the gentlemen out of doors to 
pass themselves off for French soldiers ; and, in the 
present case, this is the more necessary as they are all 
known in the neighbourhood. I do partly regret, for 
your sake, that they are not to force an entrance. It 
would surprise you, good fellow! There is not one 
among them who could be recognized by the mother 
that bore him." 

Carl's suggestion in the mean time had been over* 
heard by one of the Jews ; who in the excess either of 
fear or courage, mounted a ladder, till he reached a 
small window at the upper part of the mill, intended to 
give light to the store above. Here he was seen raising 
bis head cautiously to look out. 

" What is that ?" cried Moritz, following the eyes of 
the guests-— ^^ Miserable wretch, forbear ! Down, or I 
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will drag the support from under you ! Better lose a 
limb than a life-^" and be shook the ladder violently. 

^* Another instant !*' said the Jew, raising bis head 
again to 'the window, from which be bad ducked afler 
obtaining a momentary peep.— *^ As the Lord liveth 
and reigneth, I do verily believe, that — that — ^the mins 
— " the word was lost in a noise like a clap of thunder, 
that at the moment shook the bouse ; in which the 
sound of the ram as it struck the door, the discharge of 
fire arms, and the shouts of the besiegers, mingled in 
terrible chorus. 

^* Down, madman, for thy life I" repeated old Moritz, 
— in an agony of rage, as be dragged the ladder from 
the wall. The Jew fell headlong to the floor, without 
even an effort to save himself ! 

^^ Thou hast slain him !" screamed the Hebrew wo- 
men, rushing tumultuously to the spot — <* Woe to thee, 
man of Belial ! — his blood be on thy head!" 

*•*• I have slain him not," answered the miller calmly ; 
^' take up your dead and see l" The women did so, 
and to the amazement of all but Moritz, a wound was 
perceived in the middle of the forehead, by which a bul- 
let had passed tbro.ugh his brain. 

In the mean time the battering of the ram- continued 
at intervals of a few seconds, every blow shaking the 
house to its foundation ; the glass of the windows came 
showering down in fragments, and the bullets that effec- 
ted the damage rattled among the joists of the roof; 
while the fierce huzzas of the assailants filled up the 
measure of the din, so that the besieged at last could 
not hear one another's voices. All was carried on with- 
in in dumb show. The miller stood with folded arms, 
gazing intently upon the door ; some of his men were 
ranged behind him, armed with sword and pistol ; but the 
others still lolled upon their benches, hardly seeming to 
take more interest in the scene than if it had been a show 
upon the stage. The attitudes of the travellers were 
' modified by their individual temperaments or ciranm- 
stances. Some were busy separating the more valuable 
portions of their property from those which they cared 
less to lose ; the courageous among them employed 
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themselves in examining the locks of their pistols, and 
loosening their swords in the scabbard ; and the de- 
vout were on their knees, or their faces, busy with cross- 
ings and pater-nosterings. In the midst of this confu- 
sion, the Jewish women were seen bending over the dead 
body of their kinsman, beating their breasts and tearing 
their hair ; while Magdalene, as insensible as they *to 
the feeling of personal apprehension, sat still where she 
was, throwing an amazed and bewildered eye over the 
whole group. 

The minstrel, although not wholly unused to scenes 
of strife and tumult, had never witnessed any thing of 
the kind on so great a scale, or attended by so many 
interesting circumstances ; and for some time he stood 
leaning on his sword, gazing upon the picture before him 
with a feeling of strange enjoyment. 

** They relax !" exclaimed the miller, as one compo- 
nent part of the din^— the shouts pf the besiegers— Hsunk 
suddenly into silence. 

** Not at all," replied Carl, ^^ the ram continues as 
before. How far is it," added he, ^* to the posts of the 
gendarmes ?" 

^^ Near enough for that sound to have reached them 
before now. The French are already on their way to 
our assistance ; and in five minutes more you shall hear 
the freebooters' signal for retreat " The miller appear- 
ed to be right. In five minutes more the thunder of the 
ram died away, and the firing, that had continued at ir- 
regular intervals, suddenly ceased. 

** It is done," said the miller. ^^ The ungrateful 
curs ! had their courage not been withered by the 
sense of dishonour, they would at least, mustering so 
strongly as they do, have crossed bayonets with the 
gendarmes before retiring !" He had hardly done 
speaking before wreaths of blue smoke issuing from 
the sides of the door and through the large keyhole, 
attracted the attention of the whole party. In another 
moflftent a crackling noise, followed by a shout from 
the 'besiegers, proclaimed that the timber was on 
fire. 
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A silence of some moments ensued among the watch« 
era within, and all waited in breathless anxiety to hear 
the next words of the miller, who was one of those 
men whose thoughts can rarely be gathered from their 
looks. 

<< Will one of you/' said he at last, speaking sternly 
<and slowly, ^^ run up to the garret and look through 
the sky-light" A man instantly darted from the 
group, sprang up one of the ladders, and disappeared 
among the sacks of flour. The silence that followed 
was only broken by the louder crackling of the wood 
without, and the furious blazing of the fire ; for even 
the voices of the assailants were hushed in expecta- 
tion. The messenger returned in little more than a 
minute. 

^<The night is windy," said be, ^' and it blows from the 
posts of the gendarmes ; but there is not a sound upon 
the gust. The moon has jost escaped from the hurry- 
ing clouds that surround her, and flings down a light, 
as strong as day, upoa the earth ; but there is not so 
much as a dog upon the whole road." The flames be- 
gan to roar as they ascendad in larger volumes, and the 
massive door to groan and shrink, and split. The mil- 
ler became agitated. 

^^ It is hard," said he,' digging his hands into his pock- 
ets, and striding up and down the apartment, while all 
made way for him in a kind of awe. '^ It is hard, hard, 
hard 1 The whelp that I have taken upon my knee! 
the young dog that I have taught his tricks to ! And 
has it come to this ? Why what a fool am I to regret 
it. Is it not of his own seeking ? — Hollo ! stand out of 
my way there I Clear the space before the door ! Come 
not a mother's son of you within three^times the range 
of this hatchet, or by the holy heavens, I will cleave him 
to the centre !" and Moritz, raising the weapon he had 
mentioned above his head, took his stand close by a 
beam behind the door. 

The fire was now seen clearly through the rents of 
the timber ^ but so strong was the fashion of the door that 
it did not yet yield. The voices of the assailants were 
heard in an indistinct howl, like that of a company of 
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hungry wolves. They spoke impatience and fury, and 
disdain, without intelligible words ; and at length, wea- 
ried even of the rapid action of the flames, the ram 
was again had recourse to, and the door dashed into a 
hundred fragments. Their leader sprang over • the 
threshold. 

At that moment the miller's axe descended upon the 
heam of timber near which he stood ; and a portion of 
the floor gave way (united to the rest by strong hinges), 
and swung noiselessly in the abyss below. A man's 
head was seen for an instant diving downwards through 
the smoke ; a dull, dead, crashing sound followed ; and 
spots of blood sprang on the planks to a distance of 
several feetr Another human form leaped through the 
clouds that enveloped the doorway, and in like manner 
disappeared. Another, and another, and another. 

** They are gendarmes !" cried Carl Benzel with a 
sudden shout ; and catching a blazing log from the fire 
he ran with it towards the door. By its light, the assail- 
ants, who had already began to dread that they had fall- 
en into an ambuscade, saw the grave open before them 
that had already swallowe'd up their comrades, and 
shrunk back aghast ; while with not less horror did old 
Moritz perceive that the men whom he had slaughtered 
so mercilessly were the French police. 

In the fury of the moment, the gendarmes fired right 
and leA, wounding men, women and children ; but 
speedily throwing a bridge of planks over the chasm, 
they rushed in, and with blows and curses disarmed the 
whole party, and bound them hand and foot 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE CONFESSION OF THE BLACK PENITENT. 

Carl Benzel found himself on horseback, his legs 
strapped together beneath the animal's belly) and his 
arms fastened round the waist of a gendarme who rode 
before him. On raising, his head from the man's shoul- 
der, he at first imagined that he was in a dream, in 
which things and persons were whimsically, and yet dis- 
tressingly confounded. He was not even sure of his 
own personal identity $ but had some suspicion that he 
bad changed self a with Magdalene, and that his obliging 
conductor was the actual minstrel, still engaged io pilot- 
ing their way through the wilderness* 

By degrees, however, his wandering senses returned, 
and the transactions of the last hour arose one by one, 
like spectres, on his memory. He remembered the hor- 
ror of old Moritz when he found that he had been 
slaughtering the French police ; the discharge of mus- 
ketry that followed from the infuriated gendarmes ; the 
shrieks and imprecations of the wounded ; and the des- 
perate but momentary resistance they offered to the vic- 
tors in the madness of pain and indignation^ 

Mingling with the more stirring parts of the drama, 
he saw again the two Hebrew women, insensible to the 
scene around them, still bewailing their dead ; their 
kerchiefs rent in fragments, lying upon the floor ; and 
their hair, as black as night, hanging in torn tresses upon 
their uncovered bosoms. Then came, as if to make 
him doubt the truth of the impression he had received of 
the triumph of the gendarmes, the fantastic exhibition of 
Peter the Black dancing wildly round the mourners, a dag- 
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ger glittering between bis teetb, an ocean of Cognac blaas- 
ing in bis eyes, and the fatal hatchet of old Moritz whirl- 
ing round his head. This vision, however, was account- 
ed for by a faint recollection rising the next moment of 
his having observed the bandit burning asunder the 
cords with which his bands were fastened ; and by the 
more vivid idea of one of the police, afler having, yield- 
ed for some time to the terror which beset the specta- 
tors, rushing forward, at the instan^t his back was turned, 
and felling him to the earth with a musket. 

There was one other form in the strange pageant that 
floated before the eyes of Carl Benzel, which, although 
it came the latest, and mingled the least in the busi- 
ness of the scene, lingered the longest in his medi- 
tations. 

When the gendarmes entered the mill, with Peter the 
Black, and another prisoner in custody, his attention 
was immediately drawn to the former of the two as to an 
acquaintance ; and it was not for some minutes afler 
that he observed the other gazing in his face with an ex- 
pression which he could not comprehend. This prison- 
er was a young man, tall, well-shaped, and of rather 
lofty demeanour ; . but his face was so disguised, appa- 
rently with black chalk, that it was impossible to distin- 
guish the features. Carl, notwithstanding, was haunted 
by an impression that he had seen him before, nay, that 
he knew him intimately; that his own destiny was some 
way or other connected with his ; and that the circle of 
fate which bound them both, comprehended Ida Dall- 
heimer, the peasant Liese, Magdalane-^-every human 
being with whom he was connected by the ties either of 
habit or sympathy ! As he looked more intently at the 
stranger, he at length began to detect a resemblance be- 
tween his features and those of the sleeping guest of 
Kunz Weiner which he had not seen ; and Carl, in sud- 
den alarm, passed his hand before bis eyes, as if to drive 
away some phantom of the brain, the presence of which 
seemed to indicate a derangement of mind almost 
amounting to insanity. 

When he looked round again, the stranger had shifted 
his place, and Carl's eye sought unconsciously the only 
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other present and tangible link in the chain of thought 
which had passed through his mind. When it rested on 
Magdalene, she was no longer a spectator, but an actor 
in the drama. A ruffian's arm was round her waist, 
and, without waiting to observe whether it was that of 
a gendarme or a bandit, or whether applied in insult or 
support, our impetuous adventurer rushed towards her. 
The action was perhaps misunderstood ; for the next 
moment he felt himself struclc down by a blow on the 
back of the head, from the stunning effects of which he 
did not quite recover till he had left the mill more than 
one league behind him. 

The result of his recollections, «fler they had all been 
put together, was obvious. . The authorities, it appear- 
ad, had sent out a force against the banditti on the very 
night on which the latter had intended to attack the 
stronghold of old Moritz ; and the firing that had been 
h^ard in the distance was not an expedient of Schio- 
derhannes tp terrify the inmates of the mill, but arose 
frorh the actual conflict of the two parties* This con- 
flict had terminated in the defeat of the freebooters, the 
capture of two prisoners, and the flight of the rest ; and 
after exploring, no doubt, the recesses of the Fig-Tree, 
the military police had directed their arms against the 
mill, as a suspected place of refuge. 

The stranger who. had taken such hold of an imagi- 
nation disordered already by long watching and uneasi- 
ness of mind, was apparently an individual of little dis- 
tinction in the band ; for his face was unknown to the 
police, and even to Moritz, who would doubtless in his 
present feelings have been only too happy to have had 
an opportunity of denouncing a leader of his enemies, 
however deeply they had sunk in the ruin they had pre- 
pared for him. As for Peter the Black, he was recog- 
nized by every body, and treated with the mixture of awe 
and insult with which the vulgar would torment a chained 
tiger. Both of these persons were the companions of 
Carl's present captivity. He was himself either sup- 
posed to be a member of the band, or at least an accom- 
plice of old Moritz in defending his fortress. But the 
former was more probably the case, as he had been sepa- 
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rated from the miller and his men, from bis fellow- 
guests, from Magdalene-— and now found himself hurried 
along the midnight road, the comrade of banditti and the 
prisoner of gendarmes. 

The night was dark and gusty., and he could only 
imperfectly see the company with whom he travelled. 
He could count a dozen gendarmes, notwithstanding, 
including the three who rode double with the prisoners ; 
and intermixed with them there were two or three per- 
sons, apparently farmers of the neighbourhood. The 
police and their captives maintained ..a sullen silence ; 
but the others were loud and bitter in their execrations 
of that formidable hydra which was now only scotched, 
not killed, and entertained their neighbours, as they 
spurred along, with an account of the wrongs and losses 
they had sustained. AAer some time, even the gen- 
darmes began gradually to talk, and at length the con- 
versation became general and tumultuous. 

** Benzel !" whispered the stranger, when the din 
was loudest, and their two horses rubbed sides acci- 
dentally. 

^< Who speaks ?" demanded Carl, starting. 

" Listen without reply. Ida Dallheimer is a prisoner 
in one of the strong holds of Schinderhannee.*' 

** Merciful heaven !" 

*' So long as the master-bandit is at liberty she runs 
no risk ;* although the efforts of her friends for her libe- 
ration will be vain till the arrival of the ransom agreed 
upon for the whole Dallheimer party. If, on the other 
hand, Schinderhannes be taken, he will be executed on 
the instant ; and his ferocious followers, before breaking 
up the band, will in all probability commit such outrage 
upon their captives as it is terrible to think of. Will 
you step in between your mistress and her fate ?" 

** I will." 

" Will you give your life, if necessary, for hers ?" 

"I will." 

^^ The whole country is alarmed. Detachments of 
the military are called in from the surrounding districts 
to aid the police. Nothing can restore quiet, nothing 
can render it possible for the chief to escape another 
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week, but the intelligence that Schinderhannesis taken. 
You resemble him. Do you understand roe ?'' 

<^ You wish me then to personate this tremendous 
villain !" 

**Ido," 

^' To be torn in a thousand pieces by the rabble, or 
hoisted out of their clutches upon a gibbet ?" 

^' If necessary. You refuse ! That is enough. I bad 
mistaken your character!" and the two interlocutors 
were separated as accidentally as they had been thrown 
into contact. 

Carl's brain began to reel. Fatigue and anxiety, 
uniting with the effects of the blow he had received on 
the head, almost deprived him of the faculty of thinking. 
The stranger's voice was familiar to his ear. He thought, 
for a moment, of one of the comrades of his dissipa- 
tion ; but no, the idea was prepostevous. The figure 
indeed bore some resemblance ; but instead of black, 
busky lockd, a redundance of gold<o]oured hair, hung 
in wreaths, almost like a woman's, from the stranger's 
uncovered head, and overflowed his shoulders. What- 
ever he was, he was the friend, perhaps the emissary, of 
Ida. At any rate, there was at least a chance of his 
being so ; and en that chance,*— slight, dim, distant 
though it were— would he hesitate to peril his life ? 

^^ I consent !" cried he aloud, at the risk of awakening 
the suspicions of the guards. 

^ It is enough," was the reply. 

'^ Silence in the rear !" said the commander of the 
march at the same moment " Look out sharply, com- 
rades, for we are entering a woqd, where we may meet 
with some of the dispersed outlaws." 

^ Halt !" shouted the stranger. 

" Who cries halt ? Forward, I say !" 

'^ Halt, if you be men I Your comrade is choking me 
—he is in the death-struggle^his wounds " 

<^ It is a lie !" cried the gendarme ; *^ he ish-^ — " All 
laughed. 

*< Nay, nay," interrupted the farmers; << let us^see &ir 
play, even to a robber. Halt, till we inquire what is 
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the matter;*' and they rode tumultuously round the 
stranger's horse. 

*^ Halt ! halt !" was repeated from mouth to mouth ; 
and they all gathered about the same nucleus. 

^^ He is indeed choking him," said one. 

** Drag him away !" cried another. 

'* There, "-^exclaimed the stranger, panting, as he 
tore the hand of the gendarme from the gripe it seemed 
to have taken of his throat. <' You would not believe 
ine ! Take hold of him ; he is going— By the holy 
Mary, he is gone !" The gendarme was no sooner 
freed from the embrace of his terrified prisoner than he 
fell from his stirrups upon the ground, and was taken up 
a dead man. 

Tliis awful occurrence seemed to have a greater ef- 
fect upon the party than all the bloodshed that had pre- 
ceded it. They remained in breathless silence for a 
considerable interval ; during which nothing was heard 
but the wailing gusts of wind that swept through the for- 
est. The farmers at length began to murmur one 
with another. They thought it strange <* that so im- 
portant a duty should have been intrusted to a wounded 
man. W.ho could tell but that on6 of the two unknown 
prisoners might be Schinderhannes bimself ? It looked 
like design 'on the part of. the gendarmes, who could 
not be expected to feel an interest so strong as theirs in 
bringing the criminals to justice." 

^^ Do you accuse us of treason, you heartless curs ?" 
•cried the officer of police, overhearing them. ^^ Did we 
bang back out of sight during the skirmish, and ride up 
when it was over, to claim the victory ? Did we scamper 
off from the mill when it was invested, on pretence of 
pursuing the fugitives, instead of waiting to share the 
danger ? Which of you now will take the place of our 
dead comrade, and consent to have the prisoner strapped. 
to his waist ?" 

** Why, that will I !" replied one of the farnaers, 
sturdily ; *' I have no notion of losing our prize, either 
through treachery or stupidity ; nor do I care to be bul- 
lied by a gendarme." 
i2 
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«^We will stand by you," cried bis companions; 
** and if the police do their duty as well, there will be no 
fear, either of efcape or rescue." It was finally arrang- 
ed, although not without abundance of oaths and impre- 
cations, that the farmer who was the boldest inr speech 
should have his mettle tried in action ; and he who had 
accepted the challenge was accordingly hoisted upon 
the saddle before the prisoner, and the arms of the latter 
secured so firmly round his waist, that it was impossible 
for either to undo the bonds without assistance. 

They had n6t proceeded far into the wood when the 
near ^* tu-whoo !" of an owl fell upon the ear of Carl 
Benzel like a cry of evil omen. 

'^ Silence, you old witch !" cried one of the farmers, 
laughing-—*' tu-whoo I" Many of the gendarmes joined 
in the laugh ; but their leader, wheeling suddenly round, 
levelled his pistol at the author of the jest. The next 
moment the weapon fell from his hand as a musket shot 
rang through the thicket, and in an instant after he drop- 
ped Uieless from his saddle. 

The police sprang towards their chief; and the far- 
mers and their prisoner sprang across the ditch that 
bounded the road, and dived into the forest* The gen- 
darmes lost a moment in amazement ; but recover- 
ing their senses, most of them darted after the fugitives. 
Their pursuit, however, was vain. The false farmers 
had each vanished in an opposite direction, and in ad- 
dition to the confusion which this created, a number of 
small lights were now seen flitting and vanishing in dif- 
ferent parts of the forest. 

Peter the Black, in the mean time, although buried in 
deep slumber when the disturbance took place, no soon- 
er heard the sound of a musket than by an instinctive 
effort he forced his arms, the bonds of which with all 
his strength, he could not brealc,*over his conductor's 
head ; and then, dashing the a^onished gendarme to 
the ground, spurred his -horse across the ditch. He 
would probab^ have escaped like the rest, had he not 
been caught by the branch of a tree ; beneath which 
the horse rnshed with headlong speed, leaving his rider 
lying upon his back oii the ground, bound hand and 
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foot. The spring with which the terrified animal liber- 
ated his heels from the legs of his rider, which were 
bound at the ankles with leathern thongs, would have 
broken to pieces any limb of more delicate construction; 
but Peter the Black was not a man of ordinary mould. 
As for CarU his first idea was, that he ougbt to re- 
main quiet, and his second^ that being in somewhat of 
a dangerous' predicament already, it would Be better to 
escape if be could. His final determination, however, 
it must be confessed,- was not the result of reasoning. 
The example before him— -the apparent Success of his 
friend Peter— -the shouts — the shots— the strife^all had 
the effect of intoxication upon his spirits, and bending 
back the 'gendarme with him by main force over the 
crupper, they both fell to the gnound. The horse be- 
ing fortunately possessed of great patience, stood stock 
Btill ; and our unlucky Carl, whose back was almost 
broken by the fall, took the hint very readily, and after 
a few convulsive efforts to free his feet, submitted with 
a good grace to be deposited as before behind the sad- 
dle. It is not unlikely that his self-esteem received 
flome consolation from the spectacle which soon afler 
presented itself of Peter the Black carried back in tri- 
umph, and seated with a conductor on the horse of the 
deceased officer. The party then, diminished from 
twelve gendarmes to eight (including two dead ones), 
the balance being lost in the forest, set forward again at 
a good round pace, and arrived without further adven- 
ture at the small town of Birkenfeld, in the valley of the 
Nahe. 

The river, which is as yet an inconsiderable stream, 
presents some points of pictorial effect just before enter- 
ing the town; and these are the more remarkable to a tra- 
veller coming through the wild and dreary country that 
lies between the Nahe and the Hohe-Wald. In parti- 
cular, the ruins of an old fortress, consisting of a single 
tower, rise with an air of romafkse from the edge of a 
cliff, beneath which the river, compressed between its 
narrowed banks, rushes with violence* This, although 
not the prison of the town, was the place appointed by 
the authorities for the reoeption of Peter the Black and 
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his companioD; and it would hardly have heen possible 
to have found a stronghold better c^lcuteted for the 
purpose. 

On the side o^ the river the tower was defended by 
nature, for the cliff on which it stood ran up like a wall 
from the deep waters below $ while the other three 
sides were surrounded by ramparts, from which the 
only outlet was a narrow wicket. That the prisoners 
were treated with the distinction of being lodged so se- 
curely, was owing to the reputation of Peter the Black, 
who had already broken out of every prison 'in which 
he had been confined $ and indeed the captors seemed 
to be by no means sure of him even here. 

It was not enough to leave him in the same apartment 
with Benzel, in which the only opening besides tiie 
iron door, was a \vindow looking upon the river, not 
large enough to admit the body of a man, and yet strongly 
barred. They did not consider, even supposing it to 
have been practicable to enlarge this opening, that the 
height of the tower, in addition to that of the rock, would 
render the descent fatal ; but, in order to guard against 
all things, possible and impossible, they thrust him into 
a cavity below the apartment, letting him down with 
cords fastened to his shotilders, through a hole that gaped 
in the floor. Peter, Jn the meantime, who had gone to 
sleep again as soon as he saw that his attempt at escape 
had failed, was wholly insensible to the change that was 
taking place in his situation. A drowsy groan, or a 
muttered oath, now and then marked his displeasure while 
they were untying his legs ; but he suffered himself to 
be swung down into the abyss without a murmur, and 
when the gaoler, sliding after him along the rope to re- 
move that dangerous appendage, reached the bottom, he 
found him, and left him, ''slumbering as innocently as 
a babe." 

Carl, in the meantime, it may be supposed, was by 
no means an uninterested spectator of this proceeding. 
By the sound of the descending body, he conjectured 
rightly that the cavity was a vault of considerable depth, 
and that the security of the prisoner consisted in the im- 
possibiljty of his reaching the opening — many feet beyond 
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his head-— wifliotit the assistance of his "gaolers above. 
When he sent a glance round his -own apartment, how- 
ever, into ^hicb the moon now looked through the nar- 
row window, he was surprised at the needless trouble 
they had taken. All was soHd stpne, except the door, 
which was solid iron ; and in pacing along the floor to 
restore the circulation of his cramped hrabs, the dull 
dead echo that answered to his foptsteps sounded like the 
voice of despair. 

' .The reflections of the minstrel in this predicament 
were none of the most comfortable. 

The desperado who had demanded, and to whom he 
had given so unreasonable a promise, would of course 
make ample and speedy use of it. To-morrow the rev 
port would be spread that Shinderhannes was tliken, and 
all the world would crowd to gaze even upon the walls 
that held him. He would then either be thrust into the 
dungeon with Peter the Black, or, which was far more 
likely, be carried out for instant e;cecution (upon the 
false confession which he was bound in honour to 
make !) and hung up, like a dog, in the inidst of the 
execrations of his fellow men. 

This was not a pleasant prospect ; and yet Carl 
would have contemplated it without much uneasiness had 
he been sure that his fate would be the means of saving 
Ida. Her being captured by the banditti, and detained 
for ransom, were not, he knew, occurrences without 
parallel in those strange times — but was there any prob- 
ability of the other portions of the stranger's story being 
equally true ? To Schinderhannes Ida owed her captiv- 
ity,, and it was now, it seemed, the'^business of Carl to 
enable her goaler to return in safety to the charge of his 
captive ! This was the common-«ense view of the sub- 
ject. As for the argument of the stranger, founded on 
the outrages which might be perpetrated by a band of 
subaltern robbers at the moment preceding.their disper- 
sion, it was evidently a delusion. At such a time 
" sauve qui pent .'" is the word; and the terrified outlaw 
18 only anxious to escape from the punishment of past 
crimes, without thinking of committing new ones. 
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And yet, in what way could this mysterious person's 
knowledge of bis name and circumstances be accounted 
for? Was he really an emissary of Ida ? or was there 
any meaning in the fantastic trick of his imagination 
which had identified him with the sleeping guest of Kuoz 
Weiner ? Was it the beautiful and generous Liese, who 
seemed to have been transported by enchantment into 
the midst of his adventures, who was thus working out, 
in so mysterious a manner, the presei'vation of his mis- 
• iress? Carl perplexed himself in vain with these ques- 
tions } but at bis years, and with his temperament, it is 
hardly necessary to say, that the wilder and more roman- 
tic hypothesis formed the basis of his actions, however 
little it may have satisfied his jugdment. He determined, 
therefore, come what might, to keep his promise to the 
stranger, whether extorted on false pretences or not, and 
to yield himself up without a struggle to the controul of 
his singular destiny. 

By and by the ideas of Carl Benzel became even 
less distinct.' He had thrown himself down on a heap of 
straw, and already felt those dim but pleasing sensations 
that attend the moment when the angel of sleep hovers 
above the weary head, 

** And draws around an aching breast 
The curtain of repose.** 

At times however, he started, as some new ideas arose, 
like the threatening shadows that haunted the slumbers 
of Macbeth. Magdalene, whom he had forgotten for some 
hours, wandered like a ghost about the apartment, and 
the Jew Ishmael rilshed through the gloom, whooping 
wildly, " Too-whoo ! too-whoo ! ! 

'* What is your secret ?" murmured Carl, half-awake, 
half-asleep. ^*'What did you whisper into the ear of 
Magdalene, that struck her to the earth like the blow of 
a dagger ! Why did you leave your mistress, whom you 
loved better than life, and plunge into the forest at a call 
which filled you with fear and aversion ?" 

** Because," answered the spectre, — ^^ listen," and he 
placed his lips to his ears. Carl sprung upon his knees. 
So strong was the illusion, that he looked round for the 
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visitor of his midnight slumbers. All, however, was 
silent and solitary as before ; the moon shone steadily 
on the opposite wall, and our adventurer, muttering a 
hasty prayer, replaced his head on its pillow of straw,, 
and in a few moments more was sound asleep. 

In this blessed state he remained for several hours; 
and the day had already dawned when he was awakened 
by a cry of '' Help! help!" He started up and listened. 
His ideas were confused ; and for a moment he scarcely 
kDew where he was. The cry, however, was repeated . 
in a sepulchral tone, that seemed to come from the 
bowels of the earth, and he presently remembered his 
fellow prisoner, and the dreadful place of his confine- 
ment. 

<* What is the matter ?' cried be, looking down into 
the chasm, and endeavouring in vain to distinguish any 
object in the gloom. 

<' Will you not help her ? shouted Peter the Black. 

" Her ? Whom do you mean ?" 

<^ Thunder and lightening! have you the heart of a 
stone ? Do you not see her drowning ? There-— that 
is her hand above the water ! Villain, will you not save 
her ? Do you fancy you are her husband, that you stand 
thus gazing calmly on her last agony ?" 

** Awake, in the name of God ! Awake ! Ho ! You 
are asleep ! ^ 

^' it is a lie : I am broad awake ! I stretch out my 
arm to her in vain : she cannot reach it. I would jump 
into fifly fathoms to save one shred of her golden hair, 
but the water flies from me. Now the hand sinks, but 
the head floats. The eyes— the eyes -are fixed on mine! 
They burn my brain ; they boil my blood. Wife! wife! 
Her lips unclose, but the wave drowns her voice. What 
is it she would say ? What word is that rumbling and 
gurgling in her throat ? ^ Mur-mur-murder-murderer 1' 
It is a lie ; for I repent! I do not will the deed ; you 
shali live in spite of hell ! Help! help.!" and the voice 
of the conscience-troubled wretch, that had risen to a 
wild shriek, died rooaningly away in )he recesses of the 
vault. 
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•* Pray l** said Carl, shuddering — ^^ Pray, pray, un- 
happy man. Unburthen your soul to its Creator, and 
He will give you rest" 

^ Wi& you see me perish ?"* said Peter the Black, in 
a faint and broken voice. 

<* What can I do for you ! God only can dissipate the 
shadows that haunt you." 

^^ Give me some brandy." 

*' I have none. Go pray." 

'* Then, thunder of heaven ! draw me out ofthis bole. 
Do you not hear the plashing of the water ? Will not 
that convince you ? Are Vktse shadows ? It is a lie: 
Help! help!" 

" Throw me up your frock."* 

^* There — ^it is of eanvass, but not long enough. Cut 
it in strips. Make haste, make haste !" and Carl, with 
the assistance of his penknife, manufactured a rope from 
the garment y and making it fast above, let down the other 
end to his comrade. He then, with infinite difficulty, 
drew up the prisoner till he was able to reach the opening 
of the whole with his bands ; and this was no sooner 
effected than Peter the Black, clutching the stones firmly 
with his iron-strung fingers, sprang up at a single bound 
into the middle of the room. 

Carl shuddered as he looked in his face. It was of a 
dead yellow, like that of a long unburied corpse ; and the 
black and matted locks, dripping with perspiration, that 
hung down over his forehead till they mingled with his 
beard, gave him the appearance of one who had been 
drowned. His eyes were fixed upon those cf his deliverer 
with a dull glare which seemed to possess some strange 
power of fascination ; and the two stood thus, gazing io 
silence into one another's faces, for a considerable time. 
** Will you pray now ?" said Carl at length, with a 
strong effort. *' Will you unburthen your soul to God ?" 

" No," replied Peter, " God knows the story too well 
already ; — but I will unburthen my soul." 

* A garmont worn in lome parts of (he contineat for the protec- 
tion of more yaluable clothing. It is generally blue, and not oo- 
like in shape the " smock-frock*' of an English labourer. 
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'< Not to me, I will not listen." 

^* Silence! You shall listen; it will do you good: 
and the lesson is all I can render you in return for the 
service you have just done me. 

** You must knew," said he, after a pause, ^^ that I 
was born on the banks of the Rhine, no matter where, 
and that, on coming to man's estate, I made proposals 
of marriage to a young girl of the village where I lived. 
Do you laugh ? I know you laugh in your heart :' but 
it is true for all that. Now mind me, I had loved 
this girl from my boyhood ; I say loved, do you under- 
stand ? You think I mean lust — it is a lie. I could 
pray then ; and she was half the thought of my prayer. 
Was not that love ? When my mother gave me her 
dying blessing, I said within myself, ' I transfer it to 
her.' Was not that love. Well. And so 1 continued to 
think of her, to dream of her, to pray for her, to twist her 
idea up with my heart-strings, to incorporate it with the 
life-blood in my veins, and then at Itfst I told her that I 
loved her. 

" Now mind me. I was as black as hell, and she as 
fair as heaven ; I was like t^e lubber-fiend of the moun- 
tains, tall, huge, ill-fashioned ; and she like the fairy of 
the sward, small, flight, and delicate. How could she 
love me ! It was out of nature ; it was impossible : and 
80 she told me, first with a smile, then with a tear, but 
never with a blush ! Well, well, said I to myself, if she 
cannot love, she will at least endure me ; and endurance 
grows into habit ; and out of habit arises liking. And 
so I loved on. 

*^ And so, after a time, I asked her again to love me ; 
and she still refused. I grew desperate. She was grow- 
ing up into a thing so beautiful that the souls of men 
bowed down to worship her as a visible ray of the Al- 
mighty. Fiercely did T glare around me when any one 
approached the temple of my idol. Alas ! I was only 
the dragon of the ballad, not the knight. 

'^ Now you must know I was rich in those days ; and 
this angel of mine was woman-born. Her mother said 
to me, she cannot love you as a young maid loves her 
lover-— marry her, and perhaps she will love you as a 
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wife. The old bawd ! To prostitute the heart of her 
own daughter ! Yet I clung to the suggestion as if it 
involved the salvation of my soul, and at last I *^ 

" But you did not " 

'' It is a lie I I married her. How could she help it ? 
She had no father, no friend, no adviser : she could but 
weep, and faint, and grow pale, and thin, and then her 
mother said it would all go off, and she would love me the 
better— 'and then we were married. 

*'^ Now mind me. There was one other who had told 
his love, but she did not accept it : she merely refer- 
red him to her mother for her decision. What, you 
smile ? " 

»< No " 

^' Silence ! you smile in your heart. Well : the de- 
cision was given against him ; there was no more to be 
said — was it my fault ? But she, after the wedding was 
over, she grew still more pale and thin ; although, as 
her mother had foretold, she loved me, or seemed to 
love me with the love of a wife. I was not satisfied ; 
she brought me forth a child, but I was not satisfied. 
Then she wept. She wept over her infant's cradle \ 
she wept when her infant smiled in her eyes. What 
did that mean ? She started when I came into her pres- 
ence ; she answered me hurriedly and incoherently ; she 
ran eagerly to do my bidding, and brought me any 
thing but what I wanted. What did that mean ? 

*' Hear me now. Returning one evening from a 
drinking party, I saw a man wandering about the house, 
gazing up at the windows, going and then returning ) 
stopping ; musing ;— -what matter ? It was but a man : 
yes, but it was the man ! I rushed into the room where 
my wife was sitting ; she screamed as I entered. What 
did. that mean? Guilt I guilt! I struck her to the 
|rround« 

*^ From that moment my house was helL I lived in 
the tavern ; I gamed ; I drank ; an^ when the harlot 
dared to reproach me, I cursed and struck her. 

" Then her brother interfered — her only brother— 

and begged her back of me ; offering to take her without 

a dollar, or a second gown. I refused. Why ? Do you 

r ? Dare not for your life I — because I loved her still ! 
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Bu( she was cunning. I suspected ; I believed ; yet I 
had no proof — till it came upon me like a thunder-bolt. 
Returning home one evening I saw him once more 
prowling about the house.. He disappeared ; but I 
watched like a hungry tiger ; and at last I saw her 
in the garden~her — my wife — folded in the arms of a 
man. A hedge was between us $ the night was dark 
and gusty ; and he only spoke in murmurs, whisperings 
like Satan, in her ear. 

<^ ^ Once again,' said he, ' will you fly with me ? I 
ask it for the sake of your own lifel which is in danger 
from the ruffian, and for the sake of your child.' 

** ' [ yield,' replied she, weeping ; < to-morrow night 
at twelve o'clock !' 

** * The boat will be ready at the Point * The 

wind carried away their further words, and also another 
sound — holy heaven ! — it resembled a kiss ! 

^* At the hour of twelve on the following night, I was 
at the Point, sitting on the stones beneath the bow of 
the boat, which rocked gently on the gentle tide. What 
do you think I was about ? Ha ! ha !»*Guess : it is a 
capital |oke^ T was amusing myself with drilling a hole 
in the vessel's bottom ! When I had finished, the fu- 
gitives came rushing down the beach, and I had only 
time to. get behind a rock, when they sprang into the 
boat and shoved off." 

"Then you relented " 

'* It is a lie! They gained the middle of the broad 
and rapid Rhine ; and then the skiff swung round, and 
round, and round. The moon looked down suddenly 
through a rent in the clouds to see the conclusion ; 
and as the idea of danger, of certain, instant, inevitable 
death flashed upon the mind of my rival, he leaped up 
in the boat I saw his face just as I see yours now. 
Do you not envy me ? ha ! Can you picture the feelings 
of joy, pride and exultation that swelled my veins, and 
heaved my labouring breast ? Come, speak out. There 
were two, you know, two victims : the woman was my 
wife, and the man " 

" Dreadful villain !" 

** Silence ! The man toas her brother /" 
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<< H0I7 God ! but you were still able to save them — *^ 

"Hush I hark!" 

" What do you hear r 

^^ Look down into the vault. Listen ! It is the plash 
of waters. Did you hear the cry ? Help ! ^elp ! 
help I" 
. » It is fancy." 

<^ Hush !" and Peter the Black, trembling in every 
limb, his teeth chattering, and his hair rising on bis 
head, pressed backward against the wall, as if he would 
have shrunk for refuge into the solid stone. 

" For shame V* cried Carl, struggling with the con- 
tagion of horror, " rouse thee— be a man !" 

^< A man ! Can a man look upon such a sight as that? 
Can the ears of a man listen to those fearful cries ! Do 
you bid me be a man ? Oh, never, never, never, never 
more !" 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PBISON H017BS. 



It was evident that the brain of Peter Scbwarz was 
still affected by the dose administered to him by the jolly 
landlord of the Fig-tree. A quart of brandy was perhaps 
an extra allowance even for him; and at any rate his sleep 
since then had been too short, and too much disturbed to 
exert any permanent influence on the nervous system. 
Having unburthened his mind in the manner we have 
related, he began to wander, with great irregular strides, 
through the room, as if searching for something on which 
to expend the surplus of his animal energy, and bestow- 
ing on our adventurer every now and then as he passed, 
one of those dull glares which are worse to bear than a 
look of absolute hostility. 

^^ Do you know," said he, stopping suddenly short, 
while bis meaningless face was lighted up with an ex- 
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pression of as much fierceness as might be supposed to 
linger on the features of a dead man ; *' do you know 
why 1 confessed myself to you, who are neither priest 
nor angel ? Answer me that ? Was it for your pleasure, 
think you? Was it at yotir bidding ?" 

** No," replied Carl, calmly ; " 1 sought not your con- 
fidence." 

^^ It is a lie ! You looked at me, and I knew that I 
must answer. When you drew me out of that vault—- 
which is worse than hell, because there are no flames 
in it, nor company, nor men's voices, nor strife, nor 
struggling— I knew what it was for. And now what 
will you do ? Will you bring me to trial for drowning 
my wife? Ho! ho! ho! Asjf human law could touch 
me! Why, what a fool you are ; my neck would turn 
the edge of the headsman's axe ; the rope that held me 
would break like a gossamer thread. Where could I 
die but where I murdered her ? What other instru- 
ment of death could harm me than the waves of the 
cannibal Rhine ? I knew when I fled from the spot 
that I should one day return to fly no more. The 
same voice that cried ' Help !' called afler me ' Come 
back, come back !' and as 1 fled the more, her drown- 
ing scream was mingled with shrieks of laughter. 
Will you bring the question to proof? Call the gaoler 
and his myrmidons and try what they can do. Look 
here"— and, seizing one of the iron bars of the window 
with both hands, he wrenched it from its bed : *-^ Now 
let them come. Wiiat ho ! Rascals, do you not hear ? 
It is I who call — Peter the Black !" and he smote the 
door with his newly-acquired weapon till the whole 
building resounded with the din. In another moment 
the huge key turned in the lock, the door sprang open, 
and the gaoler, followed by two subalterns, rushed into 
the room. 

^^ What, the tiger loose !" cried the principal func- 
tionary-—*^ Back one of you, and call up the guard. 
Good Peter, you must down again into your hole ; 
and you, sir vagabond, whom nobody knows, you shall 
down with him !" Peter in the meanwhile had retired 
to the further end of the room, where he stood for a 
K 2 
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moment, bis stolid features moving and twisting, bis 
dead eyes gleaming witb preternatural light, bis teeth 
grating and grinding, and tbe wbite foam gathering 
about his lips. 

*^ You shall see," said he, in a voice scarcely louder 
than a whisper, while he nodded to Carl ; ^* You shall 
see! You shall see whether rope or steel has a com- 
mission for Peter Schwarz !" and with a sudden bound, 
and a shout like the roar of a wild beast, be sprang upon 
the gaoler and his follower. One he felled to tbe 
ground, the other he pitched into the vault, and crying, 
^ Follow m6 if you dare be free !" be bounded down 
tbe stairs'. 

Carl hesitated for an instant To escape would be 
to 'cut the gordian knot of his difficulties at once ! To 
escape would be to personate Schinderhannes to tbe 
life, whom no chains could bind, and no prison hold ! 
The next moment he snatched the sword from the 
hand of the prostrate subaltern, and rushed down into 
the court. 

A single glance convinced him. that there was no 
hope ; for the small wicket wiB shut, and the semicircle 
of wall was at least twelve feet high. He crossed swords, 
however, in desperation with the officer of the guard 
who ran to^receive him, and continued an aimless strug- 
gle till overpowered by numbers. Peter Schwarz he saw 
was still fighting desperately at the other end of the area, 
where the wall met the tower at the edge of tbe rock. 
He owed his life, however, it was evident, to the forbear- 
ance of his enemies. Shut up by impassable walls in a 
court not a dozen yards in diameter, and defended by 
twenty men, what could he do ? More than once a 
musket was levelled at his breast, and tbe next moment 
dropped, as the idea occurred to the marksmen that it 
would be greater glory to take so famous a bandit alive. 
All, however, closed fiercely in upon him with their 
bayonet9and halberds, maddening with shame to think 
they were defied so long by a single man. 

Peter, in the meantime, continued whirling without 
intermission his terrible weapJn round his head ; but 
the shout which he gave on seeing the diversion made in 
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bis favour by the minstrel, struck still more dread into his 
enemies. This at last was over : Car] was secured ; 
and half the garrison were rushing back to throw them* 
selves upon him. 

*^ Ho !" cried he at the moment, with another of his 
peculiar roars which made the heiirt tremble, ''well 
done ! Rope and steel ! Ha ! ha !" All looked round 
in a panic, and Peter stooping instantaneously, tore up 
the iron grating which covered the mouth of a sewer of 
the fortress, hurled it In his enemies' faces, jumped into 
the cavity, and disappeared.* 

Carl was hurried up stairs, and (lung into his prison. 
The din without was deafening. Shouts and corses rose 
simultaneously with the jowing of the alarm bell ; and, 
mingling with these, the clash of swords proclaimed 
that some of the disappointed soldiers had gone to log- 
gerheads on the spot. He flew to the window. Peter 
was already across the river, and scouring up the banks, 
with a shower of bullets from the lower windows of the 
tower hissing round his head. He seemed to bear a 
charmed life. The earlh was torn up at his feet, the 
shrubs broken by his side— -and still he kept on his way: 
till at length he gained the edge of a thicket, he turned 
round for an instant, yelled his war*whoop of defiance, 
and then plunged into the trees. 

Carl stilf stood gazing from the window long afler 
the object of his interest had disappeared. By and by 
he saw several mounted gensdarmes riding at full speed 
towards the tower, and shortly afler, groups of men, 
women, and children, appeared hurrying across the 
fields, and flocking fronrall quarters towards the same 
common point. These phenomena could not be misun- 
derstood.* The curtain was now fairly up, whether for 
farce or tragedy; and the moment had evidently arrived 
when our luckless adventurer was to appear on the stage 
(perhaps on the scaffold !) in the character of the re- 
nowned Schinderhannes. The agents of the stranger, 

* Another escape of the same Peter Scbwarz, while crossing a 
river with a at roog escort, gave rise (in the author's ooinion) to the 
admirahle scene of this sort in ** Rob Roy " 
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or his employers, must have been numerous and zealous, 
for not only on the sides commanded by the windows of 
the town, but round the whole circle of the visible hori- 
zon, were that day seen the evidences of their industry. 
It was hardly mid-day, when Birkenfeld and its environs 
looked like a vast encampment ; and those who were 
too late to get near the wicket of the tower, and thus be 
able to catch a momentary glimpse of the area within 
the ramparts, thought themselves abundantly fortunate 
when so located as to obtain a vidw of the walls which 
contained the daring and dreadful bandit. Numbers of 
tliese more unambitious spectators were collected on tbe 
•opposite side of the river in front of the tower ; 
and thus enjoyed the felicity, from which the rest were 
i^holly .debarred, of sometimes seeing face to face at the 
window, the object of their curiosity. 

It m^y be imagined that Carl Benzel, under such cir- 
cumstances,, was not wholly at his ease. He in fact be- 
came strongly agitated; and, in pacing through the room, 
when the door, which he had laid hold of mechanically, 
yielded to his hand, and sprang. open, he started in abso- 
lute terror as he saw the landing-place guarded, not by 
a single sentry, but by a crowd of armed men. The 
circumstance of the door bein^ unfastened was in itself 
not a little surprising } but our adventurer accounted for 
it by the agreeable supposition, that it was intended to 
betray him into a second attempt to escape, when he 
might be put to death upon the spot. 

Nor was this so wild an idea as may be imagined. 
The French laws had not been so long in operation as 
to work easily ; and, owing to the hatred borne by a 
large class of the people to foreign dictation, as well as 
to the ignorance which prevailed in the legal body of the 
habits, and even language of the country, the strangest 
mistakes where committed. Howevei^strong might be 
the evidence, it was impossible to calculate with certainty 
on the condemnation of a criminal. Sometimes, indeed, 
the comparatively innocent found themselves, with great 
surprise, within a step of that scaffold which they had 
only contemplated in distant prospect, while the princi- 
pal villain of the piece laughed in his sleeve as he 
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marched merrily to the galleys. The French joclges, 
besides, were exceedingly delicate in (be performance of 
their, duty. They knew with what a jealous eye they 
were looked upon by the natives | and for this reason, 
more than for the sake of humanity, were in the constant 
habit of straining the thousand meshes of the law so 
widely> that the bulkiest sinaer might have a chance of 
escape. 

The pressing danger of Carl BenzePs case appeared 
to be, that his captors would take the law into their own 
hands. He had been made a prisoner while resisting 
with force of arms, the officers of the republic ; and 
by the summary process of military justice, he could 
almost at once be carried down stairs into the court, 
and shot. This would save trouble, prevent accidents^ 
satisfy the respectable classes of the people, and rid the 
country at a blow of the terrible incubus which besti^d- 
ed her commerce and industry. The vast association, 
of which Schinderhannes was the head, had^bcen form- 
ed, and was now sustained by his single genius. At his 
death it would no doubt crumble into its original ele- 
ments, each portion of which could easily be grappled 
with in turn and destroyed. As for Peter Schwarz, to 
whom he had succeeded in the captainship of a handful 
of men whom he afterwards converted into a little army, 
although individually a fierce and formidable robber, his 
habits had gradually become so grotesque, and his 
draughts of Cognac or Kirschenwasser so copious, as 
to leave him little short of a madnoan. 

But where was this army, it will be asked, of the re- 
doubted Schinderhannes ? Encamped in a forest of a 
few leagues in extent, or marching to pillage through a 
country governed by the French laws, and bristled over 
with French bayonets ? This must for the present re- 
main a mystery ; and as our true narration will al any 
rate be called a romance in spite of us, we claim the lib- 
erty of managing it our own way. 

Carl Benzel had yet another consummation of his ca- 
lamities to dread, which appeared quite as bad as immedi- 
ate execution. If it was determined that he should take 
his trial in the regular way, a special commission would 
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no doubt be sent to the spot on purpose. This waa like 
the mountain coming to Mahomet ; but, however cum- 
brous the proceeding might be, it appeared to be abso- 
lutely necessary ; for the Mahomet of the Rhine could 
never oh any occasion be persuaded to go to the moun- 
tain. Schinderhannes, in fact, had frequently been to 
all appearance secure in the fangs of the law ; but the 
cortege had no sooner begun to move towards the seat 
of justice, than he began to move in an opposite direc- 
tion. No dungeon Was strong enough to hold him; he 
laughed at locks and bolts ; and, like certain ingenious 
performers on the stage, could have danced a hornpipe 
in fetters. 

If, however, the fictitious bandit was to be tried where 
he was, he would doubtless be thrust into the vault from 
which Peter the Black escaped ; and the guard would 
be stationed^ not outside the door, as at psesent, but 
within the apartment. It was this id^ea that blanched the 
cheek of our adventurer ; for — whether owing to its as- 
sociations with the guilty horrors which had beset the 
mind of its last tenant, or to the dismal gloom, and damp 
unwholesome smell, or to all these combined— -that dun- 
geon seemed more terrible to his imagination, than death 
itself. He swore an oath, that, rather than submit to be 
plungod iqto such an abyss, be would wrest a Weapon of 
defence from his guards, and, selling his life as dearly as 
possible, die upon the points of their swords ; and, as a 
testimony to himself of this determination, he raised 
one of the massive stones of the pavement, and placed 
it like a lid, over the hole. 

While letting down the stone in the position he meant 
it to occupy, a deep and sudden -groan from the bottom 
of the vault made him drop the lid with a crash, and start 
back several paces. He was bewildered for a moment: 
and the idea crossed his mind that the ravings of Peter 
the Black had not been altogether the produce of a dis- 
eased imagination. In another instant, however, he was 
ashamed of the superstition ^ and he drew near to listen, 
for the purpose -of Qonvincing himself that the sound 
could have bad no existence in reality. But the sound, 
whatever it might be, was continued, although so faintly, 
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now that the vault was shut, as to be scarcely audible; and 
Carl, in strong curiosity, mingled in no small degree 
with awe, threw himself upon his knees, and raised the 
lid. 

An indistinct murmur, like a succession of muttered 
groans, was all he could catch for some moments ; but 
in a little while his ear, accustomed to the sound, was 
able to separate it into its component parts, and he 
heard a human voice pronounce the following words : 
" O Lord ! O Lord ! what is this ? Lottchen, my 
good wife ! Lottchen, you jade, why don't you speak ? 
Don't you know it is time for me to go and inspect the 
prison, and see that the black tiger is safe in his cage ? 
Give me the keys, Lottchen. Thousand devils, how 
dark it is ! The bed is damp — Thunder and water- 
spouts, what have the children been about ! I say get 
up ; hit me a slap on the face, good Lottchen ; tickle 
me, turn me, pummel me well, for I am in the night- 
mare. Holy saints, where am I ? J am lying asleep in 
a ditch. Oh the sin of Cognac ! Help ! Help !" 

Carl had for some time been quite out of the way of 
smiling ; but a gleam cesembling sunshine did appear 
on his grave countenance, while he Jistened to the so- 
liloquy of the gaoler, and called to mind the summary 
manner in which he had been deposited in the pit by 
Peter the Black. 

*^ You are in the vault of the tower," said he, ^ you 
foolish man ; in the very hole where it was your pur- 
pose to have placed me ! Throw me up the coil of cord 
which I know yoix profession requires you to carry in 
your pocket ; and, although you little deserve it, I will 
be your deliverer." The gaoler's recollection returned 
on the instant; and he was about to avail himself, with 
many thanks, of the kindniess of his prisoner, when 
a doubt suggested itself to his mind of the use to which 
his cord might be applied by the vagabond minstrel. 

" I am truly indebted to you," replied he, '^ my good 
fello^ ; and if you are ezeputed while in my custody, I 
' pledge my honour that every thing shall be made as 
I comfortable for you as possible. In the meantime per- 
mit me to say, that it would be less out of ra^e for me 
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to be drawn np by my own subalterns ; and if you will 
just open the door which must of necessity be anlocked, 
there being no second key in existence that would fit it, 
and let the sentry know that I want to be delivered from 
my own gaol ^ ^ 

" All in good time," said Carl Benzel carefully letting 
down the stone, and stopping up the chinks with earth ; 
for* the idea had just struck him that the cord, if not the 
key» might be turned to some better account* The next 
moment, however, when he recollected the size of the 
window, he knew that he could have no use for a cord, 
while the key could serve little purpose since the door 
was already unfastened ; and he was on the point of fol- 
filling the wishes of the prisoner, when, to his great sur- 
prise, Kunz Weiner, the jolly host of the Fig-tree, 
entered the room. 

^' Aha Captain !" said he, shaking him heartily by tbe 
hand, ^^ What, caged at last ? I knew thatsome misfor- 
tune was about to happen to one of my acquaintances ; 
for my conscience pricked me last night for allowing a 
vagabond to steal my t^orse, and it is but rarely indeed 
that my conscience pricks me. . (So, sir," continued be, 
in an undertone, you were not satisfied with my hospita- 
ble fire-side ? Well, well, you will see the difierence.) 
It being necessary, it seems, for some honest and 
respectable house-keeper to identify you, I have come 
here all the way from the Fig-tree on purpose, well 
knowing that you would fin^ nobody else to do it in so 
kind and friendly a spirit. (With me, you foolish fellow, 
you would not have had a hard word, or a sour look, 
even at the moment they held the pistol to your ear, 
supposing that accident were to occur: but here! 
Well, well, you will see the difierence.) And so, 
captain, with respectful salutation, and wishing you 
a comfortable ^ death, I humbly take my leave." 
Honest Kunz had no sooner taken his departure, than 
old M oritz of the mill n^ade his appearance on the same 
business* 

'^ I am sorry, sir," said he, ^^ to see you in this pre- 
dicament, and more especially sorry that the *aceident 
happened under my roof.* 3ut courage ! It is the fiite 
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of war. I know you are too brave a inan to dread the 
path that so many of your illustrious comrades have trod 
before you. Can I do anything for you, my dear friend?" 
Carl was so much amazed at the sight of Moritz in such 
a place, and at freedom, that he could not reply for some 
moments. 

** Yes,'* said he, at length, recollecting himself; ^ you 
can tell the person, should you happen to see him, who 
was brought into the mill a prisoner, with Peter Schwarz, 
that I intend to keep my word just so long as I may 
consider it necessary for the purpose we talked of, and 
no longer." The next witness, to the still g^'eater 
amazement of our adventurer, was Ishmael the Jew. 

'*It is the man," said he, afler looking steadily at 
the prisoner for a moment : ^^ behold, I am ready to 
lift up my voice against him in the courts of law." 

^* Wretched infidel," said Carl, indignantly, seeing 
him about to withdraw, ^* do you not even ask tidings 
of the fate of your mistress, whom you abandoned to my 
protection ?" 

^^ She is safe, and under the roof of my fathers, and 
has sent thee health and salutation ; which I did not 
hasten to deliver, knowing tKat words are but breath, 
and that a woman's wishes turn not aside the axe of the 
guillotine." 

» And this is all !" 

** Even so." 

*'No more of this mummery!" cried Carl, striding to 
the door. '^ If I am to die, let not my last moments be 
thus tormented by fools and villains. I confess all that 
you wish to prove ; I am he whom you have sought so 
long $' and even now, at the very foot of the scaffold, I 
would not change places with that dastard Jew, or ex- 
change for his the name of Schinderhannes, the Robber 
of the Rhine" 

" Spoken like a brave man," said a French officer on 
guard. *^^I pledge my honour that you shall hencefor- 
ward be treated with proper distinction ; although, it 
concerns me to say, you must in the first place submit 
to be searched — a ceremony omitted before, in our ig- 
norance of the real importance of our capture. The 

L 
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guitar you will oblige me by acceptiog as a small tokeD 
of ray persoDal respect ; it will perhaps relieve the few 
tedious hours you may have still to pass before your 
execution. This small knife, which we reckon as as 
offensive weapon, must be deposited with the public 
authorities ; and this pencil-case, with your permission, 
I will myself preserve in remembrance of the donor. 
But how now ? A purse ! Gold, as I live and breathe !" 

''The coined money is mine," interposed Ishmael 
eagerly, who still lingered at the door ; '' for it was the 
property of the wife of my bosom, even the Gentile wo- 
man, Magdalene.'^ 

'' It is partly true," said Carl, contemptuously ; '' it 
belongs to Magdalene ; who, however, is not the wife, 
and I trust may soon cease to be the mistress, of this 
reptile Jew." 

<' But how came the lady's purse, Ishmael, into the 
pocket of Monsieur le Gapitaine ?" 

'' He robbed her of it near unto the door of Kunz 
Weiner." 

'' It is false ! she entrusted it to my keeping." 

'' Monsieur le Gapitaine is right ; ' entrust' is by far 
the genteeler word of the two. But what is it your 
pleasure, sir, that we should do with the money which 
this wayfaring woman entrusted to the keeping of a chief 
of banditti ? If you mean to claim the property, it must 
be paid into court, and the question of ownership 
brought to issue." 

'^It belongs to Magdalene ; let it be paid to her in 
person ; and take care that you do not entrust a single 
piece of it to the Jew, who has neither honesty nor any 
other quality of manliness in his composition. And now, 
for Heaven's sake, leave me to myself I" 

'' The worst company, my dear sir, you could have, 
under the circumstances. You are already provided 
with a guitar— shall I send you a priest ? No ? Very 
well : I dare say you are right, for there will hardly be 
time for both." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SHOWING HOW A JEW MAT ACT THE PART OF A 

CHRISTIAN. 

In the course of the day the prisoner was officially in- 
ibrmed that he would have the whole of the morrow to 
prepare for his trial, which would take place before a 
military commission summoned for the following day. 

It was also intimated that, as nothing else would be 
required for his condemnation than the proof, already 
fully prepared, of his having been taken with arms in 
his hand, in an act of rebellion, he ought to make up his 
mind to be shot the instant the trial was over. 

The solemnity of his meditation, afler receiving this 
intelligence, was greatly disturbed by the various visits 
described in the last chapter. There seemed to be 
something so mysterious in the persons and circumstance 
surrounding him, that he sometimes inquired with a start, 
whether all were not a dream ? There was old Moritz, 
who but the night before had buried three or four ser- 
vants of the government in a living grave, not only at 
large tn the morning, but evidently trusted by the au- 
thorities. The same individual allowed himself to be 
made the tool of Schinderhapnes, whose banditti had 
only been prevented from attempting to sack the mill 
by the intervention of the gendarmes, and whom he had 
intended, not a great many hours before, to punish, for 
what he termed iipgratitude, by a violent death. As for 
Ishmael, he was it one and the same moment a witness 
for the police, and an agent of the robbers ; and in both 
characters, had laid aside instantaneously every quality 
of his mind which had made Carl grieve and wonder 
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that he was a Jew j appearing, without even an attempt 
at disguise, a treacherous, uugrateful, cold-hearted vil- 
lain. Could he come to any other conclusion than that 
Moritz — ^the bold, the sturdy, the hospitable— was 
bought by the bandit's gold ; that Magdalene, the beau- 
tiful and devoted, on reaching a safe harbour, had forgot- 
ten him who had saved her in the tempest ; and that Ish- 
mael, the brave, haughty, and high-minded, was at 
bottom nothing else than — a Jew ? Whether young or 
old, however, fair or foul, good or bad, all were alike at 
the command of this strange Schinderhannes j whose in- 
fluence seemed to pervade the whole country, and poison 
the very atmosphere. 

The day passed on in these reflections ; and eveiy 
moment he sickened the more at the aspect presented by 
human nature. In vain^ however, he endeavoured to 
raise his thoughts to a purer, higher worid-*^hi8 spirit 
clung shrieking to the earth. 

'< I wiU not die !" he exclaimed— ^^ I cannot die yet ! 
Let me see her once more, were it but for an instant- 
let me tell her, were it only in a glance, that I never 
ceased to love her — that in dying, I lose not my life, but 
her !» 

The night set in— shutting upon the world like a prison 
door ; and Carl threw himself upon his straw mattress, 
less from any hope of rest, than from the mechanical 
operation of the mind which associates going to bed with 
darkness. He lay till the middle watch, plunged in the 
same reflections that had filled his day-light hours. 
Sometimes he determined to reveal himself to his judges; 
since the space by that time would have been quite long 
enough to have enabled Schinderhannes to reach his 
stronghold. But this idea was speedily abandoned. 
What purpose could the resolution serve ? He had not, 
it is true, resisted the police by force of arms till they 
had fired upon him : but . where were his witnesses to 
prove the fact ? Magdalene had given up her very soul 
to Ishmael ; and Moritz was leagued with his enemies 
against him. 

*^ To struggle," concluded he, *' would be vain ; and 
being so it would compromise my dignity. The commis- 
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sion would shoot me — however plain a story I might 
tell— on a much weaker chance of my being in reality the 
dreaded outlaw ; and I, however slight may be the proba- 
bility of saving Ida by my death, will consent to perish 
on the chance. Be it so. Hunted into the toils, and 
sentenced to the death of a wild beast, I will die, like 
the wolf, in silence !" 

This resolution taken, his mind was at rest ; such rest 
as that of the black waters of the ocean when the tem- 
pest is over, with dead men sinking into their depths, 
and shipwrecked navies floating on their bosom. Still 
it was rest. His eyes grew heavy ; the stir caused by 
relieving guard outside his door, which was done every 
half-hour, became more indistinct ; and at length he 
fell asleep. 

In his dreams he imagined that he heard the cry of 
^^ Help ! help !" shrieked in his ears without intermission. 
Sometimes the voice was Ida's ; sometimes it grumbled, 
thuhder-hke, in the accents qf Peter the Black ; and 
sometimes it arose from the aepths of the vault, and 
from the lips of the captive gaoler. It was strange that 
Carl should have remembered in his sleep what he had ut- 
terly forgotten for the greater part of an entire day. The 
gaoler, whom it had been his intention to have immediately 
liberated, since neither his keys nor cord could be of any 
use, was still in durance. The hours of day-light that had 
not been taken up with visiters, had been crowded with 
the reflections which these gave rise to ; and it seemed 
as if he bad not had time to think of this prisoner of a 
prisoner till he fell asleep. 

The block of stone which covered the hole was so 
thick, and so nicely adjusted, and heaped round with 
earth, that it was no wonder a human voice had not been 
able before to make itself heard from the deep abyss. 
The floor, in fact the walls, the door, and every thing 
connected with the apartment, were on so massive a 
scale, that even the noise of changing guard on the 
landing-place could only be recognized by one unaccus- 
tomed to the sounds. 

Carl was sorry for the poor man even in his sleep, and 
made haste to awake that he. might relieve him. The 
l2 
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sound, howevar, changed as he raised himself up, and the 
supplication took another form. 

'^ Carl Benzel !" ifras now the cry. 

The first idea which crossed the mind of the sleeper 
awakened was of surprise that the gaoler should know 
his name ; but this was banished the next moment by a 
conviction that the voice came from above rather than 
below ; and turning up his head, be saw, with solemn 
wonder, a human head looking in through the bars of his 
prison window. 

Carl remembered the loftiness of the towtr, and the 
perpendicular descent of the rock ; and be knew that, 
even supposing the existence of some natural inequalities 
in the one, and some breaches of time or war in the 
other, there was only one man living (as he firmly be- 
lieved) who possessed the skill and nerve to scale such a 
height on so insecure a footing. If this midnight visiter 
was a living being— 4>ut of this he doubted-^he was— he 
roust be 

" Wolfenstein 1" cried Carl, his thoughts breaking into 
speech as he approached the window. 

^ The same,'' said the baiion ; and the voice flashed 
a strange conviction on the mind of his friend* Wol- 
fenstein was the stranger, and therefore the friend and 
emissary of Ida — Wolfenstein, who had always professed 
a much deeper attachment to Liese than that affected 
by mere gallantry, was also the sleeping g^uest of Kunz 
Weiner. 

^^ I have risked my life to get speech of you,'' said the 
baron ; '' and'now, as I said on a former occasion, listen 
without reply ! 

'^ You have saved the Dallheimer family, and done 
good service to Schinderhannes in an important crisis. 
The force that was closing in upon him from all the sur* 
rounding districts is already dissipated ; and those who 
know the distracted state of the times will not readily 
imagine that it can be soon reassembled. He is willing 
in turn to save j^ou; but in your present predicament 
this is no easy matter. One life be would not mind sacri- 
ficinflr ; it is no more than you have forfeited for him, 
although from a selfish motive : but it is scarcely possible 
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to conceive how your deliverance can be effected other- 
wise than by force of arms. The balance, therefore, 
would be against you ; for in open combat he must calcu- 
late on losing much valuable blood." 

*^ The question then seems to be how I can square 
accounts ? I have not a dollar in the world." 

*' But you have a sword.'* 

*< Do I understand the baron Wolfenstein aright ? 
Does he offer me my life on condition that I enrol myself 
in the ranks of banditti ?" 

*< You are unjust, Benzel ; what have I done to pro- 
voke your anger ?-«-swam the river on this cold, dark 
night, and climbed to your eyrie, at the hazard of my 
neck, by a path that no other man living would have 
dared but myself? Understand me. I am commissioned 
to arrange the ransom of the DalUieimers, and your de- 
liverance : if either of you object to the terms I am em- 
powered to offer, why so— I have done. 

<^ But stay, let me first explain this. Although your 
friend, and the friend of Ida Dallheiroer, whom I once 
loved, I have a still stronger motive for wishing to save 
you both. I have sworn it — to her who is now my wife, 
and who is worthy to be so. Nor will you imagine-— you 
who know me well — that the task is altogether destitute 
of charms for me. It is difficult, that is much — ^and 
dangerous ; it throws me into strange society, and odd 
and wild adventures ; and makes me sometimes imagine 
myself a hero of roman9e ! Was it nothing to be startled 
out of my bed at Kunz Weiner's by a shower of balls 
rattling against the windows — to blacken my face and 
attempt to escape from the mere instinct of imitation — 
and to be taken prisoner by the police, and carried hand- 
cuffed into your presence as a desperate bandit ? Was 
it nothing to be saved by the ingenuity of my accom' 
p|{ce#— assisted a little by my own ; and to find myself 
dashing, like the Wild Huntsman, through a midnight 
wood, bound hand and foot to one of the most daring 
robbers unhung !" 

^' I know," said Carl, as his cheeks began to glow, 
and his eyes to sparkle, <^ that there are charms in such 
excitement Your case was precisely the same as mine, 
only that 1 had no accomplices, as you call them, and 
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therefore failed in my attempt to escape. You mast 
admit, however, that with me the affair has gone rather 
beyond a joke." 

^^ That is as it may happen," replied the baron smil- 
ing. 

'' Suppose it happen that I throw off the mask at 
the trial ?" 

*' it would be of no use : the testimony of Moritz, 
Kuntz Weiner, Ishmael, and a hundred others, would 
suffice, were it necessary, to hang you on a gallows as 
high as that of Haman." 

'^ And why is Moritz so anxious to serve one who but 
last night planned an attack on his house ?" 

"He understands it as it was meant-— an intended 
kindness, to relieve him (without inflicting serious injuiy 
save on a few panes of glass) from the suspicions of the 
police." 

'* And Ishmael > — 

" He is a Jew, that is the worst that can be said of 
him. I hate Jews." 

'< And I abhor them." 

*^ It is the Jews who have eaten up our Inheritance ; 
they are a plague-spot on the land, which it is the mission 
of Schinderhamies to wash out with blood." 

** If the end sanctified the means, I know not who 
could blame. But to the point. You proposed, I think, 
that to save my life I should become the comrade of this 
renowned robber." 

<' Ha 1 ha ! ha !" laughed Wolfenstein, «' by the Three 
Kings, this is amusing ! A goodly election would he 
make indeed of one whom he never saw, and cannot know! 
He would entrust to an utter stranger the keeping of the 
lives of many hundred men ! Why, what are you talk- 
ing of?" 

" Of what are you talking ?" demanded Carl, redden- 
ing ; " your words, I thought, at the time they were 
spoken, were even more plain than was consistent with 
my honour." 

" Tut, tut, you are yet a boy. It was of serving I 
spoke, not companionship. There are many things in 
which your talents and courage might be of use ; but it 
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Gould only be od ample trial that you would have any 
chance of being admitted into the band." 

^' You speak like an amateur. For n^e, I have no turn 
for robbing. " 

«< Except as a chief ? Ha, Benzel ?". 

" In any quality." 

^* And is this the answer I am to carry back to my 
employer ?" 

" The final answer." 

" Poor Ida I" 

" What do you mean ?* 

'^ S'death ! are you a man, and ask the question ? 
Have you not heard that in Schinderhannes there is a 
passion still more potent than the love of gold or power ? 
Why am I here ? Why is my peaceful mission to May- 
ence retarded at every step ? Why, in the midst of my 
errand to negotiate the ransom, am I compelled to under- 
take a task like this i Are you a lover, and cannot tell P* 
Carl groaned aloud. 

" Ay, groan— -and weep--4ind pray! Another night 
past, and then all will be over. You will be in the 
peaceful grave; and Ida— " 

*» Where ?" 

^^ Still in the strong hold of the woman-worshipper^ 
Schinderhannes." 
• ^* Speak, in a word. What does he offer ?" 

<^ Your ransom, if there should go to it a thousand 
ounces of blood." 

"My liberty?" 

^< On certain conditions. You will reside in any dis- 
trict you please, but roust hold yourself at his command 
every moment of your life, till your apprenticeship is 
finished. You may then either enter the band, or retire, 
at your pleasure. You will be made acquainted at the 
outset with the signals of the association ; and these you 
must obey on the instant You must swear an oath 
of fidelity in terms which would make the boldest 
heart shudder with terror and dismay ; and, above all 
things, you must swear never to divulge to a human 
being the secret of your destiny. The penalty incurred 
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by any infringement, however slight, of your oath, is 
instant death." 

<^ In any district that I pleas* !" repeated Carl in the 
voice of one who dreams ; while tears gushed through 
between the fingers with which he had covered his eyes. 
*< But no — it is impossible — no, no, I will not, dare not 
think of it. Wolfenstein, when you see Ida Dailheimer, 
tell her that Carl Benzel " 

" Will not live to save her ?" 

**' That Carl Benzel would save her, if he could do so 
with honour 5 but — " 

^ But being unable to do so with honour, be leaves her, 
with a thousand apologies, of course^ to ili^honour." 

*' Devil !" 

« Lover I*' 

" Leave me,' Wolfenstein." 

^ On one condition : that you do not decide till to- 
morrow afternoon. The Jew Ishmael will he here to 
receive your decision. If favourable to my proposal, 
place your hand upon your heart ; if unfavourable, on 
your head ; as a sign that the former will be true, or that 
the latter is lost." 

" Agreed!" 
• " But there is one thing I had almost forgotten. 
Know you anything of the gaoler P — or rather of the 
bunch of keys that used to hang at bis girdle ? Since 
the escape of your friend Peter the Black, he has never 
been heard of, and the whole neighbourhood is in an 
uproar about him. The general opinion is that, in an 
excess of zeal, having rushed out upon the walls, he 
tumbled headlong into the river, and was drowned ; but 
this I doubt ; the stream is too shallow and too rapid to 
detain its prize so long. All that I can ascertain is, that 
he is not without the precincts of the town— all? e ; and 
the natural inference must be, that living or dead, he is 
within the walls." 

'' He is alive,"* said Carl ; who, even in the midst o\ 
his mental struggle could hardly forbear smiling — *' be 
is alive and my prisoner. That great stone which you 
see in the middle of the floor — or perhaps which you can- 
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not see— -covers the entrance to a vault, io which the 
unhappy gaoler, partly through design, and partly 
through forgetfulness on my part, has lain the whole 
day." 

<^ Upon my word, Benzel, you will make a capital 
bandit. That is the best joke I have heard for a long 
time. Is the hole deep ? There is a cord, if you require 
it. Down with you in an instant ; and make your debut 
in robbing by taking his keys from him." 

Carl, without any scruple of conscience, set about 
doing what he was ordered ; and having removed the 
stone, and made fast one end of the rope to it, swung 
himself down into the pit. 

^< What are you about, good Lottchen V* said the 
goaler, in a faint voice. '^ It is not time yet for the 
keys. Bring me my breakfast, you jade, for I am as 
hungry as a lion. O Lord, what is this ! Where are 
my keys? Help! Help! Rescue! Help!" Carl 
however, had climbed the rope before the goaler was 
well awake ; and having thrown him down a portion of 
his dinner, which he had been unable to taste, he shut 
up the entrance again as before. 

** This will facilitate matters," said Wolfenstein, *' if 
you consent ; but I beg you to understand that, without 
doing so, even if you made your escape unassisted, you 
would be given up instantaneously by the agents of 
Schinderhannes." 

" Adieu," said his friend. 

^ ^ w^u revoir^"*^ replied the baron, as his head disap- 
peared from the window. 

Carl listened for some time, till he heard a faint plunge 
in the river below ; and he then returned to his un- 
easy couch, in which he sought every corner, 

To find if sleep was there» — but sleep was not ! 

It would not be easy to describe by what process of 
reasoning, or by what sophistry of passion, he arrived 
at the conclusion which will be speedily apparent. It is 
probable, however, that the mental operation was far 
from being complicated. His death would leave Ida 
without a friend in the hands of a ruflSan whose sensual 
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love of beauty was proverbial. This was the prospect 
presented on one side of the question ; but on the other 
—supposing his deliverance effected by special miracle, 
and without the intervention of Schinderhannes, of what 
service could his life be to her ? Without money, with- 
out influence, in the heart of a country where every se- 
cond man appeared to be either the well wisher or the 
accomplice of the banditti, what could he do ? By what 
means would it even be possible for him to discover the 
place of her captivity ? 

The alternative proposed to him by Wolfenstein was 
such as crimsoned his cheek with shame. No matter : 
in it there was hope. Connected with the association, 
even in the humbler grade that was offered him, be 
would be within the pale of its laws, by which he knew 
the chief himself was as firmly bound as the meanest ap- 
prentice. He would be near Ida ; by his voice alone 
be could protect her $ and even if all else was unavail- 
ing, and it became necessary to die, he would die in her 
defence. 

But would not the profession, to which he attached 
himself for a time, convert him into an object of hor- 
ror in her eyes ? No. The grand essential of appren- 
ticeship was mystery. He would have abundant means 
of concealment ; and, if necessary, a hundred accompli- 
ces in the object. Again, if called upon to assist in any 
enterprise — and it was just possible that this might ne- 
ver be the case — ^instead of soiling his hands either with 
the blood or treasure even of Jews, might he not be able, 
under cover of his assumed character, to save rather 
than destroy P The plan, in short, under various points 
of view appeared to bo actually praiseworthy j— and, 
with those whose knowledge of human character has not 
been acquired solely from the study of romances, it will be 
nothing derogatory to our adventurer to say that a little 
love of life lurked at the bottom of all. 

It was hardly daybreak when the reflections of the 
prisoner were interrupted by a succession of visits, chiefly 
from priests and magistrates, for the purpose of extract- 
ing confession. In the midst of these petty annoyances 
the day wore on till dusk, and still the messenger of 
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Wolfenstein did not appear. It was then that the argu- 
ments by which Gar} had persuaded himself of the pro- 
priety of the step, recurred, with double cogency. jSit- 
terly did he regret the folly which had prompted him to 
refuse so cavalierly the offers of his well-meaning friend. 
It was vain to call to mind the footing on which they 
had parted. Wolfenstein, on cool jeflection, had no 
doubt been satisfied that his repugnance was uncon- 
querable ; and perhaps, by this time, had notified the 
failure of his mission to the haughty Schinderhannes. 

In the midst of these agitating reflections the door 
of his cell was half opened, and then shut with a 
clang, and he heard once more the huge key turn in the 
lock. 

This, that would have reminded another prisoner of 
the fall of the axe, made CarPs heart leap with joy. It 
convmced him that the agents of the mysterious bandit 
were at work ; and he awaited the entrance of Ishmael 
with confidence. Nor was he deceived '; for in less than 
half an hour, the Jew strode into the cell, followed by 
two functionaries of police. Carl laid his hand upon his 
heart and bowed. 

*'What is that mummery for?" said one of theoflicers 
to the other in surprise. 

«<Dog of a Christian!" cried Ishmael in a voice of thun- 
der. *'Thy newly bom humility availeth not ; neither 
are thy signs recognized by just men. I am he whom 
thou hast despoiled of his property, and whom thou 
soughtest to despoil of the wife of his bosom. Ay, gaze ! 
Dost thou not know roe P I am the same whom but a 
little while ago thou didst condescend to hate and des- 
pise, and my errand now is to smite thee to the dust, 
and put my foot upon thy neck 1 

** Hearken \ The faithless servant of the law whom 
thou didst corrupt has been seized through my agency ; 
his keys are how at the girdle of Ishmael the son of 
Joab ; and, as the Lord livetb, if thou escape alive from 
this cell, I, even I myself, will take thy place, and abide 
the consequence to the block! What ho ! seize him, 
chain him hand and foot, even like unto a beast of the 
forest taken in the toil of the hunters. There can be 

H 
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no reason wby, with strong iron at our command, a 
strong door to the cell, and strong walls engirdling the 
fortress, the strength of our men of war should be wast- 
ed in watchings.^ The command was literally obeyed: 
the prisoner was thrown down and loaded with fetters, 
which the vindictive Jew locked with his own hand, 
with a small key that hung at his waist. Carl Benzel 
was then left to his meditations. 

The noise and tumult of the scene, the personal vio- 
lence that had been offered to him, and the suddenness 
with which the whole had been transacted, almost over- 
powered the remaining faculties of our adventurer ; and 
he was for some time in doubt as to the real character 
of Ishmael. The doubt soon by degrees faded away. 
The heat of the new gaoler was evidently assumed $ his 
accusation connected with Magdalene was absurd ; and 
the charge of corruption was evidently meant only lor 
the ears of his attendants. As the night, however, 
came down in thick darkness, and the deep-mouthed bell 
of the prison muttered hour aAer hour with its porten- 
tous voice, till a single solitary clang proclaimed that the 
world had entered into a new subdivision of mortal time, 
he became uneasy, and then agitated. 

It was the day of his trial. His flesh crept at the 
idea ; and turning a look of desperation towards the 
window, he watched for the first glimmering of the 
dawn, which should be to him the signal of death. The 
window was barely distinguishable from the dead gloom 
of the rest of the apartment $ yet he was aware of a 
shadow that passed across it^ The motion of garments 
next met his ear ; and he knew — he felt, but how he 
could not tell, that a human figure stood tall and silent 
by his side. A superstitious dread began to gather on the 
mind of the prisoner, and he shrunk with absolute terror 
as he heard a whisper close to his ear. 

" Awake 1 Behold, the day of freedom hath dawned.'^ 

"Ishmael I" 

" Even Ishmael the son of Joab. Stir not : let me 
unlock the fetters. There, thou art free." 

" To the door then, give me your hand." 

" Yet another moment. Strip ofl* thy coat and hat. 
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and take mine in exchange ; and now wrap this cloak 
round thy head and shoulders, and so farewell !" 

" What— farewell ? Here ! Will you not df with 
me r 

^' It is impossible. At the bottom of the stairs thou 
wilt find one who will lead thee to a place of rest ; and 
as soon as it is day-light thou raayest leave the fortress 
in this disguise." 

'^But let me understand: you remain here in my 
place?" 

*< We cannot both pass the guards of the wicket," 
replied Ishmael, calmly, << and therefore one of us must 
perforce remain behind." 

" And what will become of yon." 

^^ I shall run no risk of being shot I shall be trans- 
ferred to the ordinary tribunals, where such crimes as 
this are tried ; and, if 1 cannot find the means of escape, 
shall sufier death by the guillotine." 

^^ And why in the name of God, do you run this risk 
for a stranger ?" 

" Not for a stranger," said the Jew softening ; " I 
only pay a debt which I owe thee for the life of Magda- 
lene. But the time flieth, and the light of the dawn will 
soon come forth from the chambers of the east. Get 
thee gone, Christian ; and if it shall so come to pass that 
thou canst not be ransomed but with life for life, think of 
her who hath lost a husband for thy sake." 

*^ Noble heart !" cried Carl, speaking involuntarily to 
himself; *^ and can this man be a robber and a Jew ?" 

^* I am of the people," replied Ishmael, '' among whom 
my mother brought me forth, and I follow the ancient 
faith of my fathers. My profession, of whatsoever na- 
ture it be, I owe also to circumstances beyond my con- 
troul. Were I even a robber, I am yet a man ; and, 
whil^ plunged in what the laws of society denominate 
crime, Fmay yet possess all the purer and higher feelings 
of hunMm nature. Which of the men of peace per^ 
^form not actions every morning of their lives more hei- 
^nous in the eyes of God than open robbery ? Cannot a 
robber serve his friend ? Cannot a robber give alms ? 
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Canoot a robber love ? Ay, canDoi a robber prmy ?* 
If men were withheld from making their approaches to 
heaven by the consciousness of guilt, what a world would 
this be ! 

'^ But the time flietb : get thee gone. Christian— <ind if 
ever it shall come to pass that thou becomest a robber^ 
fling not away thy soul on the false idea that thou bast 
ceased to be a man !'* 

^< My decision is taken,*' said Carl ; '^ no man shall 
perish for me. Away ! I wiU not have your blood upon 
my head*'' 

^^ What, will not one victim satisfy thee ? It was thy 
desire to have been rescued by open force, where many 
would doubtless have perished, both of friends and foes. 
Thy refusal now to be saved proceedeth from no 
healthy determination, but from the sickly, savourless 
affectation which men call sentiment." 

^^ You are wrong, Ishmael ; my refusal proceeds from 
reflection, which you yourself have forced upon me. My 
former desire of life arose from mere selfishness and 
want of thought." 

'^ It IS a pity," exclaimed the Jew, crossing his bands 
upon his breast ; ^< then Magdalene will have no friend 
on the earth 1" 

<* No friend ! Fly, incomprehensive man I and, since 
you can pass the wicket, waste no more thought upon 
one who is already numbered with the dead." 

^< I have undertaken," said the Jew, speaking clearly 
and distinctly, '^ to deliver thee ; I have wilfully put a 
stop to all other projects by which thy life might have 
been saved ; and if I leave this house of bondage with- 
out being able to say unto the master whom I serve ^ Lo, 
it is done,' I shall surely die." 

Carl Benzel,afler a brief struggle, wrapped the cloak 
round him $ and then, grasping the hand of Ishmael 
said, in a voice of which he endeavoured in vain to con- 
ceal the tremor— 

* la some of the associations described in the note at the end ; 
of the volume, it was the uniform practice of the banditti to recite 
prayers over the bodies of those they murdered, before hiding them 
in the earth. 
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^^ I go then, Doble Ishmael ! but, as the Lord lives, I 
will save you Id turn, or perish. Till we meet again, 
think that Magdalene has a brother." He pressed con- 
Yulsively the hand which trembled within his like a wo- 
man's ; he retreated a step, then returned; then sudden- 
ly opened his arms, and the Jew and Christian throwing 
themselves on one another's necks, in the language of 
scripture, ^^ lifled up their voice and wept." 

Carl having locked the door behind him, descended 
the stairs and gained the court 

^^ What, Ishmael !" cried a sentry, stepping up to him 

in alarm. " What means this ? You must " 

^^ At last !" cried Magdalene shrilly, who had stood 
watching in concealment near the entrance $ '^ do you 
think I will permit you to kill yourself with this over 
anxiety P" and she seized him by the cloak, and drew 
him away. ^' Nay, if you struggle," continued she, 
laughing, *•' I must use force ; do, good soldier, assist 
me to get my husband to bed, for he has not slept one 
wink since these fatal keys came into his possession." 

*' It is not permitted," said the man gruffly, and fol- 
lowing close at their heels, ^^ even for the gaoler to be 
in the court before sunrise without showing proper cause. 
Tou must wait in the guard-room till the commandant 
can be spoken with." 

^^ Go, you fool 1" cried Magdalene, in a shrewish 
voice, as she thrust Carl away before her : ^* you are al- 
ways offending the best natured people by your perver- 
sity, and obliging me to get you out of the scrape. 

^^Hush!" continued she, pinching the arm of the soldier, 
^^ he is only a fool ; and, between you and me, something 
still more disagreeable. You did not observe me look- 
ing at you while they were changing guard ? Not a 
word now. After day-break he goes into the town on 
business, and I shall see him a little way past the wicket. 
If I find you standing at the corner when I return, how 
can I help it ?" 

« You are a divinity, by 1" said the soldier ; 

** and, for the matter of that, I thought you did look at 
me. But how is it possible for me at such a time to 
overlook——" 
X 2 
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<< That will do — speak a little gruffer, or he will sus- 
pect. There, now all is arranged. You will not disap- 
point me ?" and when the sentry iitterapted to speak 
again, she stopped his mouth with her lips, and turning 
round, flew a tier her husband. 

She led him by the hand into a comfortable room 
which had belonged to the former gaoler, and bolted the 
door. 

^^ This is as it should be," said she, as she sat down 
exhausted. '^ Ishmael has shown himself worthy of my 
love, which I feared he was not, and I am happy." 

^^ Happy, Magdalene !" 

^< Ay, happy. He will die an honourable death, and 
what more can his wife look for ? But no more words. 
Rest-Hsleep if you can $ for you have a long journey 
before you ;" and wrapping a shawl round her head, she 
leaned back in the chair, and but for the trembling of her 
hands, and the convubive heaving of her breast, might 
have seemed to be asleep. 

When the day had broke, and the hour was announced 
by a musket-shot, she started upon her feet, hastily ar- 
ranged her dress, and taking the arm of our adventurer, 
led him out to the wicket. 

'^ Qui vive ?" shouted a voice from the porter's 
lodge. 

^^ France," whispered Magdalene. 

^^ Fi'ance i" replied Benzel. 

^ What, Ishmael, and so early ! Come in, and let us 
see your laraelitish face by the lamp." 

^^ It is all right," said the soldier, who had' for some 
time been lingering impatiently near the spot, with Mag- 
dalene's kiss burning on his lips. ^^ Make haste, he is 
on public business." 

<^ Nay, if he is on business^ then to be sure we must 
make haste. Zounds, man ! are you afraid of taking 
cold, tha\ you wrap yourself up so carefully ?" Carl 
began to speak) but interrupted himself with a fit of 
hoarse coughing. 

^^This comes of your rambles!" said Magdalene, 
laughing. 

" Well, for certain," remarked the porter, as he turn- 
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ed the key slowly in the lock, ^^ I thought he had a cold, 
his voice sounding, as it were, disguised. Good morn- 
ing, master gaoler-substitute; be sure you bring us news 
of the commission. Good morning, madame." 

^^ Good morning both, " said the soldier. ^^ If madame 
only wishes," he added, ^^ to convoy her husband a little 
way, I would advise her not to go far, as the comrades 
of Schinderhannes are, no doubt, prowling about the 
cage where their chief is shut up." 

'< Trust me !" replied she, '* I only step out for a 
minute ; I have not even locked the door of our room, 
and who knows whether somebody may not go in while 
I am absent ?" The door was opened and shut. The 
porter crept back into his lodge $ the soldier stole, like 
a guilty spirit, to the apartment of his expected mistress; 
and Magdalene and Carl Benzel, forsaking the road 
when they had passed Birkenfeld, crossed the open coun- 
try towards the east, and plunged into a forest which 
stretches away in the direction of Oversteine* 
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TBS TRAVELS OF IDA. 



The ftrtof Bubdividing a work into books is a very valua- 
ble one* Vokmes by no means answer the same purpose; 
for every author, or at at least every bookseller, knows 
that to conclude even a portion of the narrative at the 
end of any volume but the last is death to the specula- 
tion. A work labouring under this misfortune is known 
at a glance, by the circumstance of a single volume — 
in all probability the first-— presenting every appearance 
of extensive circulation, while the rest are as clean and 
pure as if they bad never entered this dirty world at 
all. A book is another thing. Occurring, as it may, 
and doth in the instance now before the reader's eyes, 
in the middle of a volume, it is like a landing-place in a 
stair of more than one flight, on which the upward-bound 
may pause for a minute to breathe^ and, cure^ by his gods 
the steepness of the last, or look forwai-d with hope to 
the easier ascent of the next. He cannot thtow down 
the book as he would a volume. Peradventure the work 
hath been borrowed from a circulating library, and nmst 
therefore be read through, or the money lost. At all 
events, he must be a reader wofully deficient in courage 
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and endurance who would stop in the middle of a vol- 
ume. 

In the present case the break enables us to turn back 
our eyes— -following the rebellious glances of the reader 
to the very commencement of the story ; and affords us 
a fair opportunity of endeavouring to beguile his dis- 
content by seducing his thoughts into another channel, 
although running parallel, as we confess it does, with the 
former, and both destined to meet at last. 

When Carl Bensel, after his fantastic duel with Wol- 
fenstein (characteristic, we are sorry to say, of the follies 
of a similar kind still practised in Germany), was rush- 
ing in desperation along the road, he saw a nankerchief, 
it may be remembered, waved to him from a carriage. 
This he afterwards concluded to be a signal from Ida — 
and he was right. AAer the handkerchief had been 
withdrawn, and her eyes had fallen beneath the keen, 
cold glance of hur mother, the young lady began to ask 
herself for what purpose she had been guilty of the in- 
decorum. When Carl had left her a rejected and dis- 
consolate maiden at the window — for she had not 
strength for some moments to retire, although she shut 
the sash— there entered into her feelings more of bitter- 
ness than she bad ever felt before. She could have 
married Wolfenstein, could it have been done on the 
instant, without a sigh ; or she could have taken the 
vows of a nun, could they have been concentrated into a 
single word, without a tear. 

But when, after some time, she saw all things pre- 
pared for the road, and knew that her late interview with 
Carl had been the Uut^ ^^ a change came o'er the spirit 
of her dream,'' that was not exaggerated in the descrip- 
tion of Liese. — ^^ Her face was flushed, and her step 
quick and resolute ; but when she observed the prepa- 
rations for the journey, she became as pale as marble, 
and seemed ready to faint.'' The extreme suddenness 
of the change, be it remarked, only existed in its extern 
nal phenomena ; for all men— «nd women too— «r8 ac- 
customed to keep up their anger through a kind of obsti- 
nacy, long after every natural prop has meked away 
from under it. 
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In the carriage her ideas whirled as rapidly as ^the 
spokes of the wheels $ and like them they all revolved 
round a common centre. Before she had' journeyed a 
thousand yards, Carl was acquitted of the charge of 
infidelity; but found guilty of the minor offence of mys- 
tery. It is true she had not asked him to explain his 
conduct ; but there could be no doubt that it was his 
bounden duty to have broken her windows, if necessary 
to the explanation reaching her ears, rather than have 
retired tmder circumstances so equiTocal . At all events 
she saw no possibility ofker making the first advance. 
She would die, if such consummation was requisite, but 
^^ make no sign.^ 

Just at that moment Carl Benzel passed : and Ida 
Dallheimer waved her handkerchief. 

Much might be said on this text. We shall content 
ourselves, however^ with stating the simple fact, that 
Ida had no motive for the action at all. She did not 
know that she had done it till rebuked by her mother's 
eyes : she did not feel that she had done wrong till she 
felt her cheeks tingle with a blush. Being done, how- 
ever, it was very well. The consciousness of being 
*' fully committed'' eases the mind ; which is the rea- 
son, by the way, why love (of another kind from Ida's) 
is never so secure from detection as when it has turned 
into crime* Having actually made the first advance, it 
was her business to prove to herself that Carl had de- 
served it ; and she had now leisure of mind and self- 
possession enough for the task. 

We shall not burthen the narrative with the proceed- 
ings of the case, in which her judgment catechised her 
heart-— somewhat in the style of a saucy barrister at- 
tempting to browbeat a confident witness^-but come at 
once to the result $ which the reader will perceive was 
not very wide of the truth. 

Her lover, she concluded, was ruined, and by his own 
folly; and his reluctance to accept, so suddenly, of her 
sweet self, arose from his generosity. 

This being settled, she determined, lest her telegraph 
should have been unseen or misinterpreted, to have re- 
course to the more intelligible signs of the alphabet. 
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She accordingly watched her opportunity; and, wlien 
her mother'0 head was turned another way» dashed down 
a single line on the blank leaf of a book ; which she 
th^n tore out^ and flung from the window of the car- 
riage into the road ; resolving, for fear of accidents, 
to send a duplicate by post as soon as they arrived at 
Treves. 

On reaching this city^ at length, Madame Dallheimer 
drove to an inn, her own house being altogether unpre- 
pared for her reception, as she had not had time to give 
the person in charge of it any warning of the intended 
visit Here, to her great surprise, and, it may be added, 
to her great joy, the party fell in with the baron Wolf- 
enstein, who had just stopped to change horses on his 
way to Mayeoce. 

This baron Wolfenstein, like many other men of 
fortune, had, for some years past, spent a good deal of 
his time in Aix*la-ChapeUe ; where, in consequence of 
his. intimacy with Benzel, he was introduced to the 
Dallbein^er family. As Bopzel sunk in the prudent 
mother's estimation, Wolfenstein rose. They were 
both, it is true, publicly known to be addicted to the 
same follies ; but, owing to certain circumstances, what 
might be overlooked, or laughed at, in the one, was 
quite unpardonable in the other. 

She kneW^^nzel's fortune to a shilling ; she could 
count his lands acre by acre ; and she was well aware 
that such a rental could not stand long the demands of 
his extravagance. Wolfenstein, on the other hand, al- 
though from a distant part of the country, and wholly 
unknown at Aix-la-Chapelle, was undoubtedly rich ; 
neither riotous living, nor even losses at play, s^eeming 
to have any penaaanent effect upon his resour<^s. If 
one visit to the city terminated in his being ** cleaned 
out," he would laughingly take leave of hi^ acquaintan- 
ces, telling them that he must live upon sour krout and 
small ale till the next. But at the next he seemed to 
have waxed wonderfully upon the lean fare. He sported 
a new equipage, and new ornaments ; and beg^n to 
dash more brilliantly than ever. Wolfenstein, besides, 
was a baron, and altho\igh this is no great thing in Ger- 
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many, it is better thai) nothing.* Benzel was not even a 
baron ; bis ancestors could not be traced farther back 
than the memory of one'd grandmother ; and there were 
indeed some suspicions afloat, that the moderate fortune 
of his family was acquired by trade. ' In every point of 
▼iew, the baron was a desirable match for her daughter ; 
while it was horror to think of the dissipated and ruined 
Benzel as a son-in«1aw. 

Madame Dailheimer was a clever woman, and fond 
of intrigue ; and* she no sooner found, therefore, that 
Wolfensteia was worth having,' than she put all her art 
in play to catch him. The baron rushed blindly into 
the snare; he was captivated at once with the beauty of 
Ida.; talked love and raptures $ and seemef every day on 
the point of a matrimonial declaration. This, however, 
did not come.^ He had the delicacy to sound Ida on the 
subject belbre speaking to her mother ; and convinced 
from hi9 reception either that his case was hopeless, or at 
least that hurrying matters would do him no good, be re- 
mained, up to the moment at which we now meet iim, ia 
such apparent vacillation, that Madame DaUheimer wAa 
ready to lose the usual smoothness of her temper with 
vexation. 

When meeting him n^w, how bitterly did she regret 
her too fine policy iri quitting Aix-la-Chupelle without 
taking teave! The journey over the-fSifel, had they 
travelled together, she was absolutely certain, would 
have been conclusive ; even Ida would have began the 
habit of looking upon him as a guide and protector; and 
by this time, instead of brooding gloomily, as she evi- 
dently was, over her love and her despair, she would 
have been listening silently, if not cheerfully, to the wild, 
untaught, but brilliant rattle of tbe baron. . 

On his part Wolfenstein was overwhelnied with sor- 
row that afiSEiirs of urgency required his immediate pre- 
sence at Mayence. How delighted he would have 
been, he skid, to have been able to spend ^en a week 
at Treves, and thus to have an opportunity of enjoying 
the ^ciety of Madame Dailheimer and her amiable 
daughter! But a time would come, he doubted not, 
and that speedily, when be might be permitted to hope for 
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the happiness. Indeed he wished— what harm was 
there in wishing ?— ^s the next best thing to his having 
it in his power to remain at Treves, that the fair travel- 
lers were going on to Mayenoe ! There were persona 
there whom he was to meet on business, who were inti- 
mately acquainted with his family and fortune— and be 
desired of all things-— he— h o ■ ■ The baron stopped 
abruptly, cast down his eyes in confusion, and heaved a 
deep sigh. 

Madame Dallheimer was almost breathless. <^ We 
will go with you !" was about to break from her tips ; 
but the taot of the woman of the world triumphed ; and 
she contented herself with pressing his hand affection- 
ately, and assuring him that both she and Ida would 
wait with impatience till they saw him again. 

In fine, the baron took his leafe. 

Tbe next morning, Madame Dallheimer was waited 
upon by the master of the inn ; who, with a thousand 
apologies, informed her, that, being aware she had a 
bouse in the town, he had expected the honour of her 
company only for one night, and had given her a cham- 
ber that had already been engaged for a traveller, who 
was now expected every moment 

*^ Give him another, then," replied Madame Dallhei- 
mer quickly* 

«< But consider, Madame, he has taken it for several 
weeks ; and besides, he is a young gentleman of luxuri<- 
ouB habits, who wiU not be satufied with any thing short 
of the best chamber I have in the house.'* 

" Whence is he ?" 

« From AixJa-Chapelle." 

" His name T 

«* Benzel." 

'« BenzeH what Benzel ?" 

^^ Madame, I do not know." 

*^ How far is Baroa Wolfenstein gone by this time ?" 

^« To the village of Hermeskeil, where he will halt till 
to«morrow morning, being engaged in the purchase of 
some lands." 

^^ Order my horses. Send to stop preparations at 
the house. Come Ida, make haste, make haste!" In 
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two hours the travellers were winding up the heights of 
the Hohe-Wald. 

Ida, notwithstanding the fineness of the weather, and 
the novelty of the journey, remained plunged in so deep 
a reverie, that her mother, in order to divert her mind, 
tookr pains every now and then to point out to her the 
objects in the scenery most worthy of attention ; and 
sometimes even insisted on their dismounting firom the 
carriage to examine them more closely. Her efforts, 
however, were unavailing. Ida knew that this second 
journey destroyed all probability of her seeing Benzel 
soon ; and, unsupported by his presence, she dreaded 
the series of persecution to which she was well aware 
she would be exposed at Mayence. The distance be- 
tween this town and Aix-la-Chapelle was so great that 
she even feared the inadequacy of her lover's funds to 
carry him so far; and although, only a few days before, 
her frank and open heart would no more have shrunk 
from offering him a supply of money than her lips would 
have recoiled from his kisses, it was now impossible to 
think of such a step before receiving a formal explanation 
of his conduct. 

As yet, however, nothing like despair mingled with 
her disappointment ; and she might be said, indeed, to 
be rather embarrassed than' seriously unhappy. Her 
lover, as we have seen, was already honourably acquitted 
of infidelity : and for the minor ofience, of which he was 
but too surely guilty, she had made up her mind to dis- 
charge him from the bar-— on paying the fees. 

It was late in the afternoon before the. travellers had 
crossed the mountain ; and as they were now within a 
short drive of Hecmeskeil, they* made, no scruple of 
lingering for some time longer to enjoy the spectacle 
of the sun sinking behind the ' ridges of the Hohe- 
Wald. 

'^ Look, mother!" cried Ida, In a tone of terror, as 
they began to proceed ; ^^ see the horseman in the dis- 
tance^ with what headlong speed he is spurring towards 
us ! If he should be a highwayman !" 

" We are four to one, love, against him," said Ma- 
dame Dallheimer calmly; *< and these are not the days 
n2 
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of chWaljy, when a single knight couldront a equadron.*' 
The horseman neared them while they were yet speak- 
iogy and swept by the carriage like the wind, the belly 
of his steed covered with gore* Notwithstanding bis 
baste, however, he made a gesture of warning as he 
passed; and shouted some words, of which only, 
«« Fiyl" and «« Banditti" could be heard distincUy. 

It may be supposed that the travellers were not al- 
together at ease when this apparition had vanished. 
Madame Dallheimeri however, did not lose her aelf- 
possession. 

^^ To turn back/' cried she, *' is impossible ; our 
horses would never reach the summit of the Hohe- 
Waki. Our outriders, therefore, must advance to the 
front, and put as good a face upon the matter as they 
can/' But although she spoke in this manner to her 
party, madame, who was accustomed to reason oa 
much less important cases, was seriously alarmed. 

The fugitive, from the momentary glimpse she had 
been able to catch of him, appeared to her to be a 
stout, aUe man, well armed and mounted, and by no 
means one, therefore, who would be likely to fly front 
any slight or uncertain danger. He must have seen, 
while approaching them, the strength of the escort, 
and the respectability of the equipage ; and instead of 
riding his horse to death would no doubt have halted and 
joined forces, had not the ^ banditti" of whom bespoke 
been still more numerous. 

Just at the moment when these ideas passed through 
her mind, a view was obtained, although only for an 
instant, of a distant part of the road, which was crowd- 
ed with men on foot; and the travellers saw that it was 
full time to fix upon some plan of operations. 

" It is needless," said Madame Dallheimer, seeing 
the horsemen unsling their carbines ; " if these are 
banditti, they must be armed as well as you, and you 
would all be picked off your saddles before you could 
fire a second shot. Stop, postillion, and let us descend. 
Shut up the carriage, as if it were on its return from a 
journey without its owner, and my daughter and I will 
conceal ourselves in yonder little oratory near the road- ^ 
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side. If you are asked for your arms and money, de- 
liver tliem up without a word. Take the carriage on 
to a reasonably distance, and when you think it proba- 
ble that the robbers may have passed, come back for 
us." These orders were given by the courageous lady 
without a faultering of the voice ; and in a few minutes, 
Ida and she found themselves kneeling s.ide by side in 
the oratory, although more from policy than devotion, 
and the carriage drove off. 

The road at this place was hemmed in between a 
ridge of cliff on one side, and a river on the other ; the 
oratory being perched among the rocks, about half way 
up, and approached by means of a staircase roughly 
hewn out of the solid stone* Even from this elevated 
site, however, it was impossible to see distinctly more 
than two or three hundred yards of the highway; and 
Madame Dallheimer thought within herself that there 
could not be a more convenient field for robbery. They 
waited for some ^me in the most intense anxiety. The 
carriage was out of sight ; and as the sound ot the 
wheels died away upon their ear, they felt as if they 
bad bade adieu to their last friend. 

The crowd they had seen on the road was evidently 
in motion, and approaching them. Had it consisted 
of persons flying from banditti, they must long ere now 
have reached the spot $ and besides, their number made 
this idea preposterous. The conclusion therefore was, 
if any reliance could be placed on the warning of the 
fugitive horseman, that they were the banditti them- 
selves-; and it may be. imagined with what interest the 
pretended devotees beheld them turn the corner of the 
rock, and enter the short and narrow area commanded 
hy the oratory. 

To the great relief of both mother and daughter, they 
proved to be Jews, to the number of forty or fifty, re- 
turning, as the burtbjens of some appeared to indicate, 
from a fair. Still there was something peculiar in their 
progressive motion. They walked with an air of con- 
straint, frequently turning their heads half-way round, 
as if they wished to look back, but durst not ; and 
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making as much haste while they walked as it waa pos- 
sible to do without appearing to run. 

'^ All is not right," thought Madame Dallheimer ; 
but the next moment she almost screamed with joy, as 
she saw slowly following the Jews, a figure which she 
imagined to be that of the baron Wolfenstein. Alas ! 
she was instantly undeceived. The air, dress, and even 
shape, were different; and presently she saw the 
stranger's face was as black as a negro's. When be 
fairly entered the pass, he halted, leaning languidly on 
a carbine which he carried in his hand. 

When the Jews had proceeded as far as the oratory 
they stopped on a sudden, and hung back in extreme 
terror, pressing one upon the other like a flock of sheep 
between two dogs. The cause of this movement was 
an individual now seen advancing in front, whose ap- 
pearance formed a strange contrast with that of the one 
in their rear. He was tall, huge, and ill-formed, with 
clouds of black locks overflowing his shoulders, and an 
immense beard of the same colour reaching to his gir- 
dle. The latter ^^ commodity of hair" appeared to 
stand instead of a waistcoat, but only indifferently well: 
for here and there a palm's breadth of skin, resembling 
tanned leather, betrayed the absence of linen. This 
uncouth figure, armed with a pistol in each hand, while 
he held a long knife by the blade between his teeth, 
came boundingly forward in something between a roll 
and a run, bellowing , forth some words. at the same 
time, which could scarcely be distinguished from the 
roar of a wild beast. 

^^ Well rascals," shouted he, as he approached nearer, 
^ is it a peace-offering oy a blood-ofiering we are to 
have to-day ? Down upon your marrow-bones, ye 
unbelieving dogs — down I" The Jews all sunk upon 
their knees at the word of command ; and the robber, 
afler gazing upon them for some time, in apparent 
discontent that he had met with no resistance, signi- 
fied by a kick to one whom he selected that he must 
get up. 

" Go," said he, ** and deliver to my comrade every 
hing in gold or silver that is about your person ; and 
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then return to me, to suffer deathafl find that you have 
withheld the value of the smallest coin !" 

** Ob, my lord, have mercy !*'— cried the Jew, half 
rising : ^^ have mercy on the miserable' father of ten 
hungry children !" 

<^ I have twelve, my lord !" said hia neighbour, weep- 
ing aloud. 

<^ Unconscionable villains !" 

*^ Have pity on the poor wanderers !" ejaculated the 
rest, ^^ Have pity on the beggar children of Israel ! 
We do not know thee^ my lord ; the light of thy coun- 
tenance never shone on the path of thy servants before ; 
and our eyes are so blinded with weeping, that we shall 
not know thee again. Mercy, sweet stranger, mercy, 
kind Christian !" 

<* Not know me ! Never saw my face before !— - 
Thunder and lightning \ — then I must give you some* 
thing to sharpen your memories." 

^^ Not know ^lee! Accursed be he who spake the 
word ! It was not I— nor 1 — nor I — nor I. Have mercy, 
my lord Peter, for we know thee well !^' 

<* Good master Schwarz.'* 

^^ Valiant master Peter Schwarz 1" 

^^ Avaunt, ye anti-Christian knaves ! Not know me! 
Thunder and furies ! Away, sirrah, and do my bidding*-* 
or by the Eternal !- ^* 

'' Alas, alas 1 oh 1 oh ! oh ! ah ! ah ! ah !" and the 
Jews remained kneeling, beating their breasts and pulling 
their hair. Peter's teeth began to grind, hi» eyes to 
glare, and the white foam to gather about his lips. The 
victims took the hint, and rising one by one, crept slowly 
tnd unwillingly towards the knight of the black coun- 
tenance, who had remained in the same attitude, looking 
on the scene like an indifferent spectator. 

To him they delivered their purses, which, in many 
cases, were heavy with money ; and the booty became 
at last so troublesome, that the robber gave his carbine 
to one of them to hold while he completed the transac- 
tion ! When all had gone through this purgation, they 
took their leave, and began to resume their journey. 
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'^ Not know me /" shouted Peter the Black, as tfaey 
passed him. *^ Stand, villains, and pull off yoor 'shoes 
and stockings, that we' may see whether you have not 
something lefl to make amends for the insult." The Jews 
obeyed trembling and groaning ; and the robber reaped 
so rich a harvest by his ingenuity, that the cloud depart- 
ed from his brow, and leaping suddenly in among them, 
he gati^ered their shoes and stdckings into a h^p and 
desired each to find lyis own. 

The scene that ensued is indescribable. The boots 
were the objects of the first fight ; for there was not one 
•present who did not rebut with blows and curses the 
charge of having worn shoes. The shoes then became 
the prize of the contest, and lastly the stockings. From 
forty to fifty men who had just suffered themselves to be 
plundered of valuable property by two robbers, fought 
fiercely with one another for their old shoes ; and when 
at length every one was fitted, the weakest of course 
wjtb the worst article, they left the ground covered with 
blood and handfuls of hair. 

Peter the Black remained standing in the same posi- 
tion with his face turned towards the rocks, for some 
time after the Jews disappeared ; and Madame Dallhei- 
mer and her daughter became gradually convinced that 
his eyes, beaming with a vague and stupid fierceness, like 
those of a bulloek, 'were .fixed upon their retreat There 
was a fascination in the gaze which neithet* of the ladies 
could resist ; Ihey would fain have retired to a corner of 
the oratory to conceal themselves ; bAt in spite of their 
^terror they remained peeping at the door, unable to^ith- 
. draw their heads. * 

A ghastly smile at length broke upon the stolid features 
-of Peter Schwarz ; and, extending his hand, he beckon- 
ed them to come down. They obeyed without a word. 

Before they regained the road, Peter had begun to 
move, with great strides, towards th^ place where his 
comrade had stood (who disappeared during the mel^e 
of the tribes) ; and the ladies, who followed almost un- 
consciously, were at length forced to run in order to keep 
up with him. On arriving at a narrow opening in the 
rocks, resembling the dry bed of a torrent, he fumed 
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round, and again beckoned, with the same strange con- 
tortion of countenance, which he no doubt meant for a 
smile ; and clambering among the loose ston^ of the 
chasmi was soon at the summit of the pass. Ida and her 
mother followed the painful route more slowly, and with- 
out exchanging words ; but on reaching the end, they 
found the passage barred by a perpendicular cliff at least 
seven feet high, on the ridge of which stood their con- 
ductor* 

Ida could not help thinking at the moment of the popu- 
lar legends of her country ; and as she gazed upwards at 
the gigantic form of Peter Schwarz, likened him to some 
demon of the rock, whose buisness and delight it Was to 
lead the traveller to destruction. Her mother, who was 
unaccustomed to dream, only busied herself with calcu- 
lating the amount of the ransom that might be required 
by the outlaws ; turning every now and then an anxious 
glance upon- tho> beauty of her lovely daughter, W^ich 
she knew would greatly enhance the price of their deliyer- 
ance. 

^'Give me your arm, young woman,'* said Peter, 
stretching down his brawny arm, on which the muscles, 
on the uncovered part, were seen twisted and knotted 
round the bone like whipcord* 

^< Mine first, if you please I" cried the mother. 
^^ Thousand devils ! what is it to me 2 Gpme along, 
you old hag I" and seizing her hand| he swung her up 
several feet above the surface of the rock, landing her 
on her feet with a force that made her feel as if her heart 
had lea]>ed into her mouth, Ida's ascent was managed 
more delicately, but still not without some concussion of 
the same organ— ^ne that is always in the way with 
young ladies. 

"I did not hurt you?" said Peter, in a grpwl of 
wonderful soilness — *' Pshaw t there was no water 
there — I could not have hurt her. Come along. If I 
had drowned her— how she would have squalled ! Help ! 
help ! help ! — ^he ! he ! he ! Come along, I say. Thunder 
and lightnning ! it is all the mother's fault ! Hark ye, 
woman — " and he turned fiercely round to Madame 
Dallheimer — ^' would you marry your daughter to a man 
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whom she could not love ? Answer me that— if he was 
rolling in wealth— answer me that !" 

*' I would do what I considered was for her good," 
said Madame Dallheimer, somewhat disconcerted. 

^' And you would consider that for her good ? Bawd ! 
bawd ! and supposing her husband found out that it was 
a prostitute you had sent into his bed — a prostitute of the 
hearty which is the worst denomination, — what would 
you think if he drowned her ? Answer me that— would 
you not be surprised ? Ho ! ho ! bo !" and Peter 
Schwarz began to move with such immense strides, that 
very soon he was only seen by the two ladies like a land- 
mark in the distance. 

The shades of evening were now stealing around them ! 
the road — if it was deserving that name at all — was so 
rode and uneven, tha^ Madame Dallheimer began to fear 
she could go no further* Just as she arrived at this 
point, however, they found themselves within a hundred 
paces of a farm-house. 

The house, like many others in this part of the coun- 
try, was built among the wrecks of an ancient chateau ^ 
the remaining apartments of which served for stables 
and other outhouses. The walls of the chdteau — be- 
neath which the farm was built — rose vast and lofly 
above the roof of the latter ; although it was manifest 
that the interior of the building was an utter ruin. The 
whole picture had at once an air of grandeur and deso- 
lation ; and it touched the fancy of the younger lady so 
much, that she hardly remembered the cause of her 
visit. 

When they entered the farm-house alone— -as Peter 
the Black, having merely pointed to the door, retired — 
they were received with great civility by the inmates, 
who appeared to be in no respect different from other 
persons of the same class. An excellent, and indeed 
somewhat fastidious supper was then set before them, 
including wine, which Madame Dallheimer knew to be 
worth an English guinea the bottle ; and when thef«ig- 
nified a wish to retire for the night— not a' syllable hav- 
ing passed on either side relative to the nature of their 
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visit^-they were shown into one of the most comforta- 
ble bed-rooms they had ever slept in in their lives* 

The way which led to it, indeed, was singularly long 
and intricate ; in the course of which they had to pass 
through an open court, and enter what appeared to be 
a part of the ruins. They were too weary, however, 
to be very critical ; and they were scarcely well in bed, 
after having bolted themselves securely in, when, instead 
of entering into a discourse upon their adventures, they 
fell fast asleep. 



CHAPTER II. 



showing how society creates rogues in order to 

'hang them. 

It was late in the morning before Madame Dallhei- 
mer and her daughter awoke ; and when they did so, 
(hey could hardly imagine, for some time, that the events 
of the preceding day had been anything more than a 
dream. « The apartment was quite as comfortable as a 
bed-room in an inn of the seconcl class, and a smaller 
chamber adjoining afforded them every convenience for 
the toilet. The windows were not barred ; nor, in 
short, was there apparently the slightest circumstance 
Which could give rise to the suspicion that they were 
prisoners in the stronghold of a robber. 

Soon after they were up, breakfast was brought to 
them by the girl who had served supper the evening be- 
fore. She was a coarse, vulgar, country wench, but 
simple and good-natured, and, as it seemed, without the 
remotest idea that she was made a party in any illegal 
transaction. 

" Are we It Vberty to resume our journey ?" asked 
Madame Dallbeimer, half tempted to believe that there 
was some mistake. 
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** Madame ?" said the girl, staring—" Oh no, ce»- 
tainly not, without the master's commands." 

^' Can we see the master ?'* 

^* He is not at home." 

^< When is he expected to return V* 

«I cannot tell." 

** What is his name ?" 

^^ Madame ! You don't know my muster's name ! 
He! he! — that is odd. Well, his name is Buckler, 
Johann Buckler. You must be a stranger in these 
parts." 

" Buckler !" cogitated Madame Dallheimer, ^*I never 
heard the name before. Do you know what he means 
to do with us ?" 

^^ Nay, Madame, how should I ? I should have 
thought," she added, examining, with a look of perfect 
simplicity, the beautiful fcce of Ida — ** but no, the mas- 
ter has got a wife alreachij^ whom he dearly loves." The 
girl then retired, and left them alone till dinner-time. 
• *rhe perplexity of the' prisoners increased every mo- 
ment, and their terror diminished. It was evident that 
nothing like violence 'was contemplated, but thai their 
liberty would be bought and sold like an article of com- 
merce. The idea was consoling to persons who had 
abundance of wealth at their disposal ; and yet they 
could not help at times feeling a qualm of fear come 
over them as they remembered that they were in the 
hands of such men as Peter the Black and his comrades. 
The '^ master" they acquitted of ferocity, at least in its 
external indications ; but he was but one man in a nii- 
merous band, and who could tell how far his power or 
influence extended over the rest ? 

This day passed away, and then another. The al« 
most unconscious hopes that the mother had formed, 
from reflecting that the baron Wolfenstein must be in 
the same neighbourhood, and would probably hear of so 
important a capture as that of travellers who journeyed 
in their own carriage, attended by an armed escort, be- 
gan gradually to die away. He had been in haste, she 
remembered with a sigh, to get to Mayence ; and even 
if the reports of the abduction had reached his ears, it 
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would have been impossible for him to suspect that the 
BuflTerers were his friends. He was no doubt, ere now, 
at the place of his destination, and occupied in arrang- 
ing his affairs, so as to be able to lay the state of his 
property and heart before her at the same time. 

Madame Dallheimer, however, was deceived. The 
baron was too generous and high-minded not to feel an 
interest in the heroines of the romantic reports which 
already, it seemed, had begun to fly about the country, 
whether they were strangers or not ; and the following 
epistle, put into the trembling hands of the ladies by the 
servant girl, will, we trust, redeem his character with 
the reader :•— 

*' My dear Madame Dallheimer, 

*<How little did I know that you, and your flfngelic 
daughter, were the wandering damsels, with whom 
public rumour is so busy«, who were spirited away by 
the demons of the mountain ! My sympathy being ex- 
cited by the story, although I believ^^ that the parties 
were strangers, I could not d^Me^ines on leaving the 
scene of the melodrama till Hkid ascertained whether 
it were possible for me to h9 of any service. In the 
course of my inquiries I learnt sufficient to convince me 
that I ought to have a much stronger interest in the 
&te of the fair victims than that inspired by the calami- 
ties of strangers ; and throwing myself upon the gene- 
rosity of the outlaws — who really possess a kind of gro- 
tesque honour ( 1)— I am allowed to visit you in your 
cell, and endeavour to mediate between you and the 
avarice of your captors. 

^ It now only remains for me to receive your permiss- 
ion also; when 1 shall immediately fly to offer you 
my -condolence— my purse— -my life itself, if necessary. 

^ Believe me to be, my dear Madame Dallheimer, 

" Ever your devoted friend, 

" WOLFENSTBIN." 

It is needless to say with what delight this epistle was 
perused and reperused by her to whom it was addressed, 
or with what eagerness the permission was given which 
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the writer, with a politeness that seemed to be rather ill- 
timed, had thought it necessary to solicit. Madame 
Dallheimer began to think that every thing had happen- 
ed for the best, and she confidently reckoned that, be- 
fore reaching Mayence, the affair would be completely 
arranged between her daughter and the baron. 

Wolfenstein at length made his appearance, and Ma- 
dame Dallheimer, in the' fulness of her joy, met him at 
the door and threw herself in his arms— calculating^, 
possibly, on the effect of example on Ida. The baron, 
however, instead of anticipating a similar indulgence 
from the daughter, bowed gravely, and then advancing 
slowly, raised her hand to his lips. There was some- 
thing, notwithstanding, in this mode of salutation which 
pleased* both ladies. With the mother it was timidity, 
respect, devotion ; with [da, it was the homage of a 
man of gallantry who did not love. 

Afler the first condolence^ griefs, regrets, and then 
hopes and congratulations, wiere over, Wolfenstein could 
not help expressing his amazement at the comparative 
comfort in which he found them lodged. 

*^ When I first saw the building,*' said he, *^I expect- 
ed to find you in a subterranean dungeon ; for no hu- 
man being could have imagined that the chambers 
above ground had even a roof to cover them. .Gome, 
come, my dear madame, matters might have been much 
worse. Suppose yourself in a country inn, detained 
by a storm, and you will be quite comfortable ; and, as 
for the ransom, you can set it down as merely a little 
extravagance in the bill." 

*^ Since we have now a friend in whom we can con- 
fide," replied Madame, ^< to cheer and sustain us, my 
daughter and I will cease to murmur. But can you 
give me any idea how long our imprisonment is to last ? 
Mine host, so far from being in a hurry to present his 
bill, has as yet not even seen his guests. His name 
they tell us, is Buckler — Johann Buckler. What is he ? 
•—but that is a foolish question." 

^^ He is the renowned Schinderhannes." Ida grew 
pale, and Madame Dallheimer uttered an exclamation 
of terror. 
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^^ You need be under no apprehension," said the ba- 
ron ; *^ at least no additional apprehension. There is, 
as I mentioned in my note, a kind of rude honour 
among these men, notwithstanding their unlawful pro- 
fession ; and if the affair of the ransom is properly 
managed, you will leave the district under the passport 
of Schinderhannes himself." Madame Dallheimer 
looked anxiously "towards Ida. 

*' The outlaw," said he, understanding the glance, 
is lately married to a woman of great beauty and com- 
manding talent. But even were this not the case, your 
daughter would have nothing to fear, unless for her 
heart. Schinderhannes, like a kindred personage, not- 
withstanding all the stories that are told, is not quite so 
wicked as he is black." 

^ What was the origin," asked Ida, " of that strange 
and abominable soubriquet P" 

*' It originated in truth. He is in reality the scion 
of a family which exercised the hereditary profession 
described by his name ; a profession which you know 
is only less the object of abhorrence in our country than 
that of public executioner. His birth, therefore^ was 
his first misfortune. He was born an outlaw ; and his 
mother brought him forth withput the pale of society." 

" You interest me," said the young lady, " What a 
pity that talents like his« sp universal, so extraordinary, 
as they must undoubtedly be, had not been properly 
directed. What a pity that his own heart did not 
prompt him " 

^ Pshaw ! what has the heart to do with it ? If the 
t pale of society' were a palisade of iron, it might be 
overleaped by the bold, or bored through by the crafty ; 
but it is a wall built of the very stuff that men's minds 
are made of, plastered over with cold, smooth pride, 
and spiked with impassable prejudices. The heart of 
Schinderhannes prompted him to take vengeance on 
his fellow-men for their disdain ; but even this was ac« 
cidental. He committed a robbery in early boyhood, 
when as yet the crime was unconnected in his mind 
with the idea of dishonour ; and, instead of being sent 
supperless to bed, which would have been the punish- 
o 2 
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ment in another station of sociely^ he was tried, con- 
victed, led forth to the public market, and his body torn 
with ignominious stripes. 

*^ The lash burnt where it fell, and lefl indelible 
scars behind. The rest of his history is written in the 
blood of others. He ultimately identified his cause 
with that of all who were the enemies of society ; uni- 
ted in one vast association the various troops of outlaws 
who were unable singly to look their opponents in the 
face ; and he whom nature might seem to have intend- 
ed for the general of an army, became the chief of 
banditti." 

.^ Wolfenstein spoke with so much feeling, and looked 
so amiable in his enthusiasm, that Ida involuntarily put 
out her hand^ 

/< You interest me exceedingly," said she ; ^' I should 
so like to see this poor Schinderhannes ; and if you will 
only be present, and let me lean on your arm, I shall 
not be afraid." 

'^ I shall take care to be present," replied the baron, 
taking the proffered hand with a smile. Madame Dall- 
heimer at this auspicious moment became suddenly 
aware of the impropriety she had been guilty of in re- 
ceiving a visiter in such frightful dishabille ; and hur- 
ried into the dressing room to finish her toilet, charging 
Ida to retain the baron till she returned, as she had a 
thousand things to say to him. The young lady and 
Wolfenstein were thus left to a tete-a-tete. 

Ap awkward pause ensued. Ida had been re-assured, 
as Wtf have said, by the manner of Wolfenstein as -he 
entered the room ; and his subsequent display of feel- 
ing, conveyed, however, rather in the manner than in 
the words, absolutely won her regard. An idea occur- 
red to her founded on these impressions, the instant her 
mother quitted the room, which, when it was time to 
turn it to account, filled her with confusion. The exi- 
gence, however, was pressing ; and the once careless 
and cold-hearted libertine seemed to her now a man 
worthy of her confidence. 

<^ Were all your friends well," said she, by a sudden 
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effort, and blushing deeply,* ^<when you led Aiz-la- 
Chapelle ?" 

^^ You forget that we commenced our journey on the 
same day." 

*^ True, true : but — my mother's business was so in- 
stant — that — that we had no time to take leave or make 
inquiries." 

^* Then perhaps you have not even heard of poor Ben- 
zePs fate ?" 

" No — " said Ida, breathlessly, and her flushed cheek 
turning deadly pale. 

" He lost his fortune at play." 

" Oh ! true— now I remember; I think I heard—" 

" Or guessed ? He called at your house, as I have 
since understood, when all was over ; and, finding that 
you had just gone, he retired to an old cMteau which 
he had lately sold, and remained there in solitude and 

destitution till " Ida, who had been gazing with a 

wild expression in his face, appeared to be falling'; and 
Wolfenstein ran and caught her in bis arms. 

'^ Did you say his death ?" she inquired, without mov- 
ing, and in a whisper so faint that he could hardly catch 
it. 

*' No — no; he is alive, and I hope, well." 

" Then why, sir, did you dare — " cried she, breaking[ 
from his hold — " to — to — to — " but sobs choked he^ 
voice, and at length covering her face with her hands, 
she burst into tears. 

*' I am so weak" — said she, recovering, but not daring 
to raise her eyes to those of Wolfenstein— ^* my nerves 
are so much shattered " 

^^ He desecves the interest you take in him !"%idtbe 
baron warmly, '^ had he not been a pretender to jour 
hand, and discarded by Madame Dallheimer — not for 
bis gaming, but for his losses — he never would liave 
risked the remainder of his fortune on the chance of re- 
covering what was gone." 

^' What has become of him ?" 

*^ Some days ago, he was wandering through the 
country, an outcast and a beggar — with a guitar on his 
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shoulder, and a knapsack on his back — ^seeking his lost 
mistress.'^ 

**^ And now ?" said Ida, her eyes streaming with un- 
repressed and delicious tears. 

^' I do not know ; but I fancy he is by this tiaie not 
iar off ; as I know he must have receiyed correct infor- 
mation, however be came by it, of the destination of the 
party." 

** You will perhaps see him ?" 

^* If possible. His friends, however, should not be too 
sanguine. This is a wild neighbourhood ; and he was 
alone— <4noneyle8s, and friendless." 

*^ But you will find him out — you will see him^^you 
will serve him ?" 

'^ I will do all I can ; of that you may rest assured. 
And now, let me beg you to excuse me to Madame Dall- 
heimer, as I have pressing business. Tell her that I 
shall use my best endeavours to expedite the affair of 
the rabsom ; and that, in the meantime, I have procured 
for her and you permission to walk in the neighbourhood 
of the house. Adieu!" and the baron extended his 
hand to Ida. She siezed it with both her's and press- 
. ed it to her heart ; and then, ashamed of the ac- 
tion, turned suddenly round and fled into the dressing- 
closet. 

Some days of feverish anxiety passed away, intermix- 
ed with gleams of delightful thought, and Ida had 
heard no more of her lover, and seen no more of the 
baron. The walks in the nei|ijbbourhood were at first 
more than commonly interest|Rg. The scenery was 
wild but picturesque ; and the figures that enlivened it 
presented generally, in manner and costume, that bold- 
ness and singularity that appertains to the romantic. 

The small, low door of the farm-house received 
visitors of every description. Sometimes a strongly- 
built man, with pistols in his belt, and a sword by his 
side, would swagger in, all the master in his air, and all 
the rufiian in his face; with perhaps the cringing, creep- 
ing, withered anatomy of a Jew at his heels emitting from 
his half-closed eyelids a look of mingled cunning, terror, 
and ferocity. Groups of peasants were seen flitting in 
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and out, dressed in their holiday apparel, and looking as 
grave as if they were entering, or had justleflt a church. 
There seemed, indeed, to be as much etiquette observed 
as in the precincts of a royal court ; and more especial- 
ly the captive ladies observed, that although their own 
appearance must doubtless have excited curiosity, this 
was rarely manifested even in a look. 

Ida at length felt so completely at home, that she 
frequently went out to walk unaccompanied by Madame 
Dallheimer ; and indeed, if the truth must be confessed, 
she now found the company of her mother more irksome 
than she dared to confess; even to herself. 

One day, when walking in a field at a short distance 
from the house, she observed a young woman, covered 
with a Jewish mantle and hood, stop and hesitate in the 
public path, and look towards her. Ida went a few steps 
on $ but on looking round, the stranger had forsaken 
the path, and was walking hastily in the direction of the 
spot where she stood. On meeting her eye, how- 
ever, she paused and hesitated as before ; but in another 
minute, with what appeared to be a strong effort, she 
began to advance again, and on reaching the young lady, 
threw herself on her knees before her. 

^^ Oh my lady !" said she, in a voice that was music 
itself, while, her hood falling back disclosed a face of 
almost perfect beauty — ^< Oh my lady, I hope you will 
not be angry ; but I have a petition to make, on the sue-, 
cess of which the happiness of my life depends.'' Ida 
was surprised. The girl was so very young, and there 
was so much of infantine simplicity even in the earnest- 
ness of her manner, that she hoped her petition could 
only refer to one of those mole-hills that the imagination 
of youth exaggerates to mountains. It seemed odd, how- 
ever, that her prayer, of whatever nature it might be, 
should be addressed to a prisoner; and with some hes- 
itation, mingled with kindness, she raised her from her 
knees, and desired her to proceed. 

*^ There is a young gentleman," began the petition- 
er — 

" Ah, the old story," thought Ida, 
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*^ Who is confined in the old tower at Birkeofeld, 
from vhich it is believed he will be taken out in a yeiy 
few days, tried by a military commission, and shot." 

**Is he your brother, my poor girl, or your lover ?" 

^^ Neither^ madame, he is my friend/' 

^* Have you known him long ?" 

*^ For several days. We crossed the Hohe-Wald in 
the same party ; and being overtaken by a storm, it was 
night when as yet our place of destination was distant. 
My husband wandered from the group in the dark. I 
was leA with no one but heaven and this young stranger 
Co protect me.'^ 

^^ Speak, "cried Ida, seizing her by the arm"— <' No— 
not a word— Go on ! He did protect you?" 

*^ Like a brother !" continued the young woman, 
sobbing ; ^^ He half carried me through the fbrest ; be 
escaped with me from a house where we thought oar 
lives were threatened ; and when old Moritz's mill was 
fired-*-a8 your ladyship may have heard— seeing some 
one, whose face was disguised, put his arm round my 
waist, be rushed forward, and was immediately felled to 
the ground." 

<^ Of what crime is he accused ?" demanded Ida 
breathlessly, who would hear the worst before permittiDg 
her suspicions to be realized* 

^' Of offering armed resistance to the police, al- 
though they — as your ladyship knows-^fired first upon 
us." 

^^ And why, in the name of heaven, did you not fell 
this tale to the authorities at Birkenfeld, instead of wast- 
ing time by coming here ?" 

^' Alas, madame, I perceive you do not know all. 
The authorities would not listen to me, or to fifly testi* 
monies like mine, in such a case. The unhappy pri- 
soner, who, as I believe, was never in this part of the 
country before, has been proved by a crowd of witnes- 
ses, and— for what reason I cannot guess — has even 
confessed himself to be " 

" Whom ?" . -,. 

^* Your ladyship's husband!" 

^ She is mad or she takes me for another! Tell me, do 
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you know — did you ever -hear his— No ! not a word ! 
Describe his person, and let me lose hope by degrees.'' 

*' He is rather above the middle size, with dark hair and 
eyes, and a melancholy, but noble expression of coudf- 
tenance. He wore a brown frock soiled with travel, and 
a pair of long military boots, more white than black; and 
carried a small bundle suspended over his shoulder on a 
swordy while a guitar—" 

'^ Oh God; it is he! my heart foretold it I" and Ida, for 
a moment, appeared stupified with despair. 

^< Come, come," cried she, starting in an instant from 
her trance ; '^ this is no time for grief, but action* For 
whom do you take me, that you suppose my influence 
can be of ray avail ?" 

" For the lady of master Johann Buckler, madame.'' 

'^ It is a mistake. I am a prisoner, waiting for ran- 
som ; but I have money — ^I have a friend, if I knew but 
bow to find him — I have — come, come ; we can talk as 
we go along. The lady you seek is perhaps in the house ; 
go bodily in, and I will accompany you, and support 
your petition." 

Before they reached the house, Ida wae in possession 
of every particular, so far as it was known to Magda- 
lene, of Carl Benzel's history, since he made his ap- 
pearance among the group of Jews in the abode of old 
AdoiHJah, at Treves* It was plain to the terrified list- 
ener that he was made the scape-goat of the banditti ; 
but why he should have lent himself to a deception that 
gave up his own head to the block was beyond her com- 
prehension. 

^' Can you account for it, Magdalene ?" said she hold- 
ing her back by the arm as she reached the door, ^^ I 
feel as if my mind were dim, and I could not catcb the 
thoughts that flit through it like shadows." 

'^ It is plain to me notr," replied Magdalene. " You 
love him ; and a creature so fair as you loves not in vain. 
He must have heard of your captivity, and been bribed, 
by the promise of your safety, to lend himself to the de- 
signs of Shinderhannes." 

^^ You are right," said Ida, melting, for the first lime 
into tears ; ^^ he was ever brave, and generous, and high- 
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hearted. He gives up his life for her to whom the worM 
will be like a grave when be is dead." 

They were interrupted by the first appearaoee of any- 
thing resembling disorder which Tda had witnessed at the 
farm. It arose from the terror of an old Jew, who, 
although walking alone, appeared to be on no errand of 
his own seeking. When he reached the door his heart 
failed him, and he stopped shorthand turlied an imploring 
look upon one of the armed visiters we have described, 
who followed at some distance. 

^^ Come, jog," said the latter roughly, as he came up 
to the door. 

** My good friend " 

^< Jog, I say. In with you, you Jewish cur ;" and he 
gave him a push. 

'* I do confess that I am a Jew, yea also a cur, and the 
son of a cur." Another push. *^ I am not worthy a 
glance of the master's eye ; I am the meanest of my 
tribe, and my tribe is the meanest of the tribes of Israel." 

<* What, you will not budge ? Nay then " 

^^ Oh my lord, only forgive me. for this time. There 
is a dollar — one, two, three, yea, three dollars. I am an 
old man, my lord ; I am the beggar who sitteth at the 
gate asking an aims, and this is all I possess in the world!" 
His lordship cooly deposited the coins in his pocket ; and 
then, taking up the miserable Hebrew under hisharm, 
strode into the house. 

The two females looked at one another in dismay, 
appearing to draw a bad augury from this incident; 
nevertheless, they seized the opportunity of being piloted 
into the presence ; and forgetting in their fellowship of 
sorrow all distinctions of rank, grasped firmly each 
Other's hand, and followed close upon ihe heels of the 
bandit. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE BAIfDIT-QUEEN. 



When Ida and her new friend entered the presence 
chamber, aU was as silent as the grave. The Jew was 
set down near the door more dead than alive ; and our 
petitioners had an opportunity of observing the scene 
over his bowed head. 

At the farther end of the room, the floor was slightly 
elevated ; and in front of this portion, which might be 
termed the stage, or hustings, was placed a table, with 
writing materials, where sat the principal actress of the 
show. 

She was a woman in the very prime of youth, fantas* 
tically attired in a scarlet riding dress, embroidered with 
gold. A small round hat, without a veil, was stuck 
lightly on her head ; and her black hair, without comb, 
or band of any kind, hung in the wildest confusion over 
her shoulders and bosom, descending in glossy wreaths, 
that appeared to curl naturally, even to her waist. The 
high colour of her cheeks receiving a still deeper tinge 
from her dress, looked like the flush of pride and con- 
scious beauty ; and her eyes, glistening and flashing in 
their darkness, struck the gazer at once with fear and 
admiration. If any thing could have detracted from the 
real beauty of her features, it would have been the excess 
of what is called spirit ; and yet, although her air and 
manner were not strictly feminine, they could with still 
less propriety have been stigmatised as masculine. The 
gallant daring, the haughty defiance, the generous dis- 
dain that sat on her brow and lightened in her eyes, 
were not the qualities of the same name we find in man ; 
or at least, touched by the poetry of woman's imagina- 
tion, they had acquired in her a character peculiar to 
the sex. 
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At the back of the hustings ten or twelve men stood 
uncovered. They were armed with carbines, swords, 
and pistols ; and looked like what they were-*the most 
daring, fierce, and desperate ruffians in Europe. Im- 
mediately behind the chair of the bandit-queen — for such 
she seemed — Magdalene discovered, with a start, the 
Jewish Leah, once her rival in the love of Ishmael ; 
and at one end of the table, seated on the edge of a 
stool — which appeared to be half held as an honour, and 
half claimed as a right, — old Adonijah was busy turning 
over, with a trembling hand, a packet of papers. 

The company at the lower end of the room were 
chiefly peasants, both male and female. They reaiained 
grouped as near the door as they could well stand ; and 
appeared to be so filled with awe that they hardly dared 
to breathe freely. 

Our petitioners had just time to make these observa- 
tions, which they did (being women) in a single glance, 
when the '^ mistress," striking the table smartly with her 
riding-switch that lay upon it, inquired — 

" What is the next case ?" and the refractory Jew, 
with his body bent till the trunk was at right angles 
with the thighs, was led forward into the middle of the 
room. 

^^ Isaac Herz," said the mistress ; <' it has been re- 
ported to us that you are never seen abroad without an 
escort of gendarmes. Is this true or false ?" The Jew 
bent still lower — tried to speak — gasped — but not a 
word would come. 

^' Such fooleries are not permitted. What is it you 
fear ? Do you not know that if we desired your life — ^by 
a single word of the mouth, by a sign of the finger— we 
could have you shot in the midst of an hundred gend- 
armes?'' To give proper emphasis to the sentence, the 
beautiful speaker smote the table again, as she pro- 
nounced the word ^^ shot ;" and at the ominous sound, 
Isaac Herz sprang two feet from the floor. 

^*' Didst thou hear ?" demanded thb mistress, in a 
still more terrible tone; while a gleam in her proud 
eye, and a sudden fullness in her rich cheek, proclaimed 
that she had much difficulty to hold from laughing. 
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Isaac tried again to speak, but it was all in vain ; his 
throat was dry; his lips crackled in the attempt, like 
old parchment ; and his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. He bent himself to the floor, however, till his 
forehead touched the boards ; and was then crawling 
backwards from the presence, when he was suddenly 
seized by his guard, and dragged towards the table. 

** Thirty -six francs, French money, for the audience!" 
bawled a stentorian voice. Grimly smiled the banditti 
at the horror of the Jew ; and their young mistress was 
so much overpowered by the ridicule of the scene, that 
she turned round, as if addressing Leah, and hid her 
face in her handkerchief. Leah herself stood without 
altering a muscle, and with her eyes fixed on the ground; 
and old Adonijah only raised his head for an instant at 
the chink of the coins, which Isaac at length drew, one 
by one, from his pocket. 

When this transaction was settled, and the Jew had 
crept out of the room, the mistress smote the table again, 
and called the next case ; when Magdalene immediately 
darted forward, followed by Ida, and approached close 
to the hustings. 

'^ What is this ?" demanded the mistress, examining 
both the clients with a keen brief glance-^-^^ It is the 
name of a man that is next on the list." 

'^ The case I have to state, madame," replied Mag- 
dalene, " cannot be postponed. It is a matter of life 
and death ; and you reject the petition without hearing 
it, if you refuse to hear it on the instant." The mis- 
tress looked again at her with a deep and searching 
gaz6 ; but did not direct her eye a second time to Ida. 

** Let the room be cleared," said she, " of specta- 
tors — ^" they instantly vanished — '*and now say on." 

When she had obtained permission, Magdalene re- 
lated succinctly, and with great simplicity, all that she 
knew, although something less than the reader already 
knows, of the situation of Carl Benzel ; and concluded 
by adjuring her hearer to interpose for the preservation 
of his life. 

The mistress listened attentively, but without any dis- 
play of womanly feeling. She appeared either to have 
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been already familiar with the story, or to be altogetber 
incapable of sympathy. 

« You say your husband wandered from you in the 
dark ?" said one of the banditti, striding forward— 
^ How did that happen ? Had you not hold of hk 
arm ?" 

" Yes, sir— but— but — we heard the cry of a — a— 
a—- some kind of bird — ^" 

" Was it a sparrow ?" 

*' No." 

" Nor a linnet T 

" No." 

" Nor an owl ?" 

^^ It really escapes my memory — ^but — ^yes, I think it 
was an owl." 

^^ And you were frightened of course ?'' 

" Yes." ^ ^ 

** And your husband left you to go and^see what it 
could be r 

** Precisely/' A look of much meaning passed 
among the bandittL 

*' Does the cry of any other bird frighten yon as 
much ?" continued the cross-questioner ; *^ or have 
you an especial antipathy to owls ?" Magdalene grew 
pale. 

<' It was dark," said she, *' the road was silent ; my 
nerves were weakened by the fatigues of the journey : 
the chirp of a sparrow would have frightened me." 

'* There is no need of this," said the mistress, hur- 
riedly, <* the sound did frighten her — the man wa* fool 
enough to leave his wife in the hands of a stranger. 
Come, I should not wonder 'if it was an affair of gal- 
lantry after all, and if it was the wife herself who gave 
the husband the slip!" 

''Madame," said Magdalene, *< there are two per- 
sons beside you, who are able to vouch for the truth of 
my story if they choose." Adonijah and his daughter 
exchanged looks, but remained silent ; and the banditti 
grouping together began to talk earnestly, but in so low 
a tone that the purport of their discussion did not pass 
the bounds of the hustings. The mistress all' on a sud- 
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den became dejected. The light forsook her eye ; and, 
leaning her head upon her hand, she sunk into a deep 
reverie. 

'^ Madame," said Magdalene, while a generous en- 
thusiasm beamed in her look, ^Mf I have had the mis- 
fortune to offend you unwittingly, I am in your hands, 
do with me as you please : but, in the mean time, Carl 
Benzel is in the prison-tower of Birkenfeld, and in a 
very few days must suffer death in the character he per- 
sonates, if not released by the valour and generosity of 
him for whom he appears to be contented to die 1" 

*' Madame," said Ida,' stepping forward, "if money 
can be of any assistance, I have abundance. ' If neces- 
sary, to deliver Aiwi, make me a beggar." The mistress 
did not raise her head for some time | but the heaving 
of her bosom betrayed her agitation. 

" You have heard ?" said she at last, standing up, 
and turning*about sternly to the robbers. 
. " We have said," they replied simultaneously; and 
as the deep low voices died away, the silence that suc- 
ceeded was strange and even awful. The mistress sunk 
down on her chair by the table, and burying her face 
in both hands, remained motionless for some moments: 
then raising her head slowly 

" Magdalene, wife of Ishmael, the son of Joab," 
said she, '* it is ordered that you return forthwith to 
your house, and there remain for at least three days, 
unless at the special command of your husband. You, 
lady, will be so good as to retire to your chamber." 
The orders were no sooner issued, than two sentries, 
who were posted near the door, with drawn swords, 
came forward to clear the room ; and Ida and Magda- 
lene, after a vain attempt to make themselves heard, 
gave up their plea. 

*^ Adieu !" said Magdalene to her companion when 
they were outside the door. '^ There is that in the eye 
of yonder baiidit-queen which makes me incline to 
(rust her. I am convinced there is more than meets 
the ear in her injunction to me to remain at home; and 
since it seems I can do no good elsewhere, I shall even 
obey." Ida, unable to advise, or almost to think, fold* 
p2 
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ed the girl in h^ arms, and kissed her ; and the two 
friends, who not an hour before had met for the first 
time, parted with tears and trembling. 

^ It is strange !** thought Ida, as she endeavoured to 
find her way through the labyrinth of ruins to her own 
apartment ^ The eye of that outlaw's wife seems to 
possess a kind- of fascination which I can no more ac- 
count for than I could resist. Is it possible that I can 
have ever seen her before ? Surely not. And yet — 
good heaven, what an idea ! Yes, it was the resemblance 
that struck me ; and that resemblance can only be an 
accident of nature. It must be so. What sorcery of 
circumstances could have produced on a sudden so ex- 
traordinary a metamorphosis ?" The object of her med- 
itations at this moment emerged from a gap in the ruin- 
ed wall, and stood before her like a spirit. Ida, aAer 
the first start of surprise, perused her features with in- 
tense curiosity. 

^ You are right, madame," said the ^ bandit queen,' 
crossing her hands upon her bosom, and bending lowfy 
before her ; *^ the wife of Schinderhannes is the peasant 
Liese!" 

'< Can it be possible ? What a strange world is this ! 
Oh, Liese, it is I who must now bend to you I Yoo have 
the power, and surely you have the will to assist me. 
You must have known Carl Benzel— you did know 
him, and you knew him to be kind, and noble, and good, 
and generous, and brave. Will you not save him, 
Liese ? Will you not utter the word-— the single word 
•—which will restore him to life, and freedom, and hap- 
piness ?" Liese had covered her face with her bands, 
and tears were now seen gushing through between her 
fingers. 

^^ And is it you who ask me ?" cried she, dashing 
suddenly away the rebellious drops. ^< What right has 
Ida Dallheimer to put such a question to Liese ? Did 
you watch the live-long night by his fevw-bed, and listen 
to the ravings of his love and bis despair ? Did you 
tend and cherish him like a sick infant, surrendering to 
his wants your thoughts, your time, your labour, your 
''f worldly wealth, though it lay but in the compass 
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of a dollar ? Did you count the beatings of bis pulse^ 
and the heavings of his bosom ? and when he opened bis 
feeble eyes, arid they rested on no eyes but yours-^*— no 
friend, no love, no kinsman in the wide world— did ycm 
£ly away out of his sight, to give vent in secret to the 
pride, and joy, and grief of your full heart, in tears, and 
sobs, and prayer ? All that did 11 

^^Now mark me, Ida Dallheimer," continued Liese, 
with a proud shame, '' I do not love him ! I could have 
loved him then — I do confess I could— -but it was im- 
possible. The name of Ida was on his dreaming lips, 
and her idea the only strong and enduring image in hia 
fainting bosom. I did not love bim — ^I could not love him 
with the love of a mistress ; but he was to me even as 
eomcthing of my own, dear, lone, and secret, which the 
world knew not of; and when he lefl me to gb in search 
of that Ida, for whom I had. preserved him, and his fornp 
faded slowly away in the distance, I felt, for the first 
time, that I was berefl and alone on the earth. 

<t Would I save Carl Benzel ? save him whom I tore 
from the arms of death, and who thus, and therefore, 
became mine P Ay ! at the expense of any life existing 
*— &«/ one--*and that one is not my own !" 

^ You tell me strange things, Leise ;" said Ida Dall- 
heimer, putting her arm round the waist of the bandit's 
Mrife, ^^ and was it of me he spoke, even in dreams and 
sickness P Was it my name that hovered on bis deliri- 
ous lips ? Did he know me in his heart when all the 
visible world was strange to his feverish eyes ? Did hi9 

mind — his thoughts — his — his " and, her voice chok*- 

ed with sobs, she leaned her face on Liese's bosom« and 
nvept aloud. 

^' But come," said Ida, starting up, after a few mo- 
ments' forgetfulness, and dashing away her tears, and 
Ringing back the disordered hair from her eyes, ^' you 
speak as if in this case your powers were limited* or 
wholly neutralized. Something must be done. Let us 
act first, and weep afterwards. Counsel me, my friend, 
what to do. »My fortune shall go, every dollar— and I 
will beg what may be wanting ; or I will visit him in the 
dungeon, and he shs^ll escape dressed in my clothes ; off 
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cheer him in the hour of death— and then — then-^^when 
all is over " 

« What then ?'* 

" I will sit down under the guillotine and die !" 

" I told him so I" cried Liese. " I told him the very 
words ; and he believed me on my woman's faith, and 
blessed me in his heart ! 

'' I would not deceive you, dear lady, on such a point 
for the world. I dare not bid your mind be at rest : for 
all is doubt and darkness around us. The time is so 
short since my destiny was linked to that of Scbinder- 
hannes, and the act itself was so sudden, that as yet I 
hardly know who I am, although I try to queen it as 
bravely as I can. The laws of the association are writ- 
ten in blood | and neither chief nor subaltern can strain 
them one hair's breadth. Heaven knows the power of 
Schinderhannes is ;great enough for one man to sway : 
but it has its limits ; he dares not for his life overstep 
those boundaries which are already placed so distant as 
hardly to leave an excuse for the desire. 

" On the night that Carl 'Benzel was taken at the 
mill, Schinderhannes was also in the poWer of the police. 
This would have been nothing at another time — a cir- 
cumstance hardly worthy of notice ; but at that moment 
it was life or death to the individual, and salvation or' 
total ruin to the band. A cordon mihtaire was drawn 
closely round, for the sole purpose of capturing this fa- 
mous chief; and his usual resource, a retreat to the right 
bank of the Rhine, which we now contemplate at our 
ease, seemed to be impossible. 

" In the necessity of the moment, it was determined 
that Benzel should personate Schinderhannes ; and thus 
produce the dispersion of the military force, and leave 
time for our escape. The general resemblance between 
the two originated the idea ; but without a certain some- 
thing in the mind of the prisoner, which could be so 
wrought upon as to induce him to continue the deceit, 
were it necessary, even to the block— the plan was 
hopeless. Benzel was the only man living, so far as 
was known, who possessed at once courage, honour. 
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and weafkness enough for the undertaking ; and he ac- 
cordingly, although fallen upon by. the chance of the 
moment, was chosen for the victim." 

*< Selfish, cruel, dishonourable policy !" exclaimed 
Ida. Liese smiled bitterly. She perceived that the 
young lady had forgotten that they were talking of ban- 
ditti ? 

^^ You do us a little injustice," continued she. ** It 
was never intended otherwise than to liberate him>as 
soon as circumstances permitted ; and this would have 
been easy had he been confined in the ordinary prison* 
The reputation, however, of his comrade, Peter 
Schwarz, procured them the honour of a dungeon, from 
which escape is now impossible, except by a regular mil- 
itary assault. This attempt, in which many lives would 
necessarily be lost, and, after all, theevent be very doubt- 
ful, would be made without hesitation to save the chief ; 
but for a stranger, or even one of the humbler grade in 
the band, it is received like an insult to their judgment 
to prppose it." 

" Then there is no hope ?" 

" There is hope. The firmness and intrepidity of 
Carl Benzel appear to men who are unable to compre- 
hend his motives, as if they bordered on the miraculous ; 
and on one condition they will consent to buy him with 
a price of blood which makes me shudder to think of?'* 

'< And that condition ?" 

^^ Excuse me. Your knowing it v would answer no 
purpose, neither am I at liberty to tell. I have only 
further to say, that all that can be done is now in pro- 
gress ; and that one who never yet fainted under diffi- 
culties, is at this moment perilling his life in the 
cause." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE LAWS OF THE OUTLAWS. 

When Ida, afler the conversation described in the last 
chapter, returned to her apartment, it was fortunate for 
her that her mother was gone in search of her, else her 
flushed cheek and restless eye would have told a tale that 
might have brought upon her a maternal persecution not 
easy to bear in her present state of mind. As it was, 
she was at liberty to wander uninterrupted through the 
room, as if looking for something ; to fly, every now 
and then, towards the window, forgetting that the only 
view it afforded was of an inner court, heaped up with 
ruins ; ^ to grow pale by fits, and moan, and weep ; and 
then spring upon her feet, and with cheeks glowing with 
pride, compressed lips, and eyes darting fiery indigna- 
tion through the tears that still hung trembling on the 
lashes, fix a daring and determined glance on the sha- 
dowy spectacle that swam before her. 

All doubts, if her heart had permitted any to linger, 
were now at an end. Carl loved her, and was now 
about to lay down his head upon the block for her sake. 
This was the one idea that absorbed her mind for some 
time, and that perpetually recurred even in the midst cf 
the wide and various reflections to which it was neces- 
sary to give up her faculties. A single hope, it seemed, 
remained. The banditti were willing to risk their lives 
for a consideration that was neither money nor safety. 
What could this object be that was so valuable, as to 
outweigh with them even the thirst of gold ? A terrible 
suspicion arose in the mind of Ida. 

" If it be so," she cried, " all is lost. Even were it 
possible to suppose that he loves me so little as not to 
prefer his honour to his love, there would be now no 
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motive for the sacrifice*. He must know, being in con<^ 
fidential communication with Schinderhannes, that I am 
safe ; and the degradation, which 1 dare not describe 
even to my own mind, would be submitted to from 
cowardice alone. Rather than this would I see him, 
with my own eyes, perish by the axe of the guillotine ; 
rather than this, would I sit, with upturned face, at the 
foot of the scaffold, and smile at the red rain that 
splashed upon my brow !" 

The character ofLiese induced her still more strong- 
ly to give way to this suspicion. Liese had evidently no 
moral perceptions either of honour or dishonour, as the 
words are understood in the world. She appeared to 
glory in her station as the wife or mistress of an outlaw; 
and the deeper he plunged in crime, and consequent ig- 
nomy, the prouder she would be of her husband. She 
seemed to enter con amore into the airs and state of a 
cbieftainess ; and her eyes were only suffused with tears, 
when she reflected that the power even of the famous 
Schinderhannes was circumscribed. 

Ida, however, did ample justice to the estimable parts 
of her character. She was evidently untaught except 
by nature ; and the impulses of her woman's heart, 
which to this interesting savage served instead of the 
laws of civilization, were in general amiable. She was 
ignorant of, or incapable of appreciating, the distinc- 
tions of vice and virtue as they are laid down by society; 
yet she was virtuous in the main by instinct. This 
companion of a robber was kind, humane, generous, 
and high-minded — capable of the truest friendship, and 
the most devoted love ! 

Magdalene, whom she would have liked better as a 
friend and companion, was altogether, as it appeared, of 
a different stamp ; and, precisely for that reason, was 
less to be trusted to in an emergency like this. She 
was pne, Ida thought, who, when prompted by any feel- 

* <* Yet this incoDstaDcy is such 
As you too sbaU adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour mora." 

LOVKLACE. 
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ing of womanly pity or generosity, would exhibit the 
noblest traits of feminine hardihood, which cotiasts of 
endurance rather than action. She would implore a 
grace, and if refused, sit down and weep. She would 
MiTe a friend, provided it did not involve the destruction 
of an enemy. She would bear the rack with a smile, 
but faint away if threatened with a sword. 

This judgment was no doubt influenced by the extreme 
youth of Magdalene, and by the girlish beauty and in- 
nocence of her face ; yet Ida should have known that 
woman is in some respects the converse of man, and 
that in her, the softest character, when acted upon by 
momentous circumstances^ is always the most energet- 
ic But the reader is already able to detect her mis- 
take, which will be seen presently to be more important 
in its results than might be imagined. 

A day passed over in such speculations; and then 
another. Wolfenstein, as she had been told» was at 
Mayence arranging for the ransogi ; Liese was from 
home, if she could be said to have any settled home at 
all ; and our heroine was lefl to the dangerous society 
of her owii thoughts. She became restless, feverish, 
almost mad. During the day, she either answered her 
mother incoherently, or gazed at her strangely, without 
comprehending what she soid. At night she started 
screaming from her sleep. Her appetite was gone ; her 
cheeks were flushed ; her eyes glittered ; her step was 
quick, energetic, yet broken and irregular. 

Madame Dallheimer saw that her daughter was ill, 
and that her illness was more of the mind than the body; 
and she suspected, for the first time, that her k)ve for 
Benzel was more deeply rooted than she bad supposed. 
The appearance and manner of Ida at last became so 
alarming that the anxious mother, believing it to be al- 
most a question of life and death, was half inclined to 
regret the decisive steps she had taken. By way qf as- 
certaining the correctness of her suspicions, she at 
length ventured to mention the object of her daughter's 
attachment, and spoke kindly of one whose very name 
Jiad long been an interdicted word between them. 
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Ida at first listened in terror and astonishment. The 
spell wrought, however ; her mind, that was only con- 
fused and oppressed, recovered its energy ; she saw at 
once her mother's meaning, and flinging her arms 
round her neck, burst into a passion of tears. So long 
and bitterly did she weep, that Madame Dallheimer be- 
came alarmed. 

** Look up, my daughter,'* she cried ; *< look up, my 
darling Ida ! He shall be yours, since it is necessary 
to preserve your life ; 1 swear by all a mother's love he 
shall be yours !" 

** Oh, mother, mother, muttered Ida through her sobs, 
** you are too late ; • they have killed him !" Madame 
Dallheimer was not so entirely covered by the hard 
crust of the world as not to be greatly shocked at this an- 
nouncement ; and even when the circumstances were 
explained, and she knew her daughter was in all proba- 
bility premature, she was so little accustomed to depend 
on accident or romance in her calculations, that she 
gave up, not without tears, the unfortunate young man 
for lost; and then turned her thoughts towards the task 
of consoling Ida for a calamity that could not be 
avoided. 

The incident had rather a beneficial effect than other- 
wise on Ida's mind ; her tears relieved her, and she took 
advantage of the comparative calm to consider still more 
closely the circumstances of his situation. 

It was evident that as yet her lover was safe, or the 
news of the catastrophe would have reached her ere 
now, the distance being so inconsiderable. She was 
assured that everything was in progress that could be 
done for the advantage of the prisoner ; but what was 
done for her own ? Suppose the worst to happen, 
which was nothing more than the probability, what 
could console her for her present inactivity P If 
Carl was indeed doomed to die, was he to die without 
a friend* near him to whisper a parting blessing in 
bis ear ? But again, if the plans of Schinderhannes 
failed, was it not time that her's should commence? 
•Was she to see him led out to the block without an ef- 
fort to save him ? Ida knew not what she would do — 
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but she would do somethiog. She would at least be on 
the spot to hear what was going on. If not admitted 
into the prison, she would at all events make one of the 
crowd who feasted their eyes on the execution ; she 
would wave her hand and scream forth his name till he 
heard her ; and his last word, and last thought, and last 
look would be her's. 

The difficulty was how to escape from her mother, 
and from the farm. Liese had not returned, and was 
not expected that day $ and without her express permis* 
sion, she kfiew that she could not wander above a hun- 
dred yards from the house. At dark, moreover, the out- 
er doors of the building were surrounded, and could not 
be passed without an order. 

The window of the dressing-closet opened upon a 
court, the walls of which appeared so ruinous, that she 
calculated on easily getting over them, if she could once 
effect her descent. The window, however, was a con- 
siderable distance from the ground, and the feat, if ven- 
tured upon at all, must be attempted in the evening twi- 
light. But having resolved to {nake her escape, and 
find her way to Birkenfeld, everything else seemed 
easy ; and, with wonderful serenity, she set about 
manufacturing a rope out of a sheet to assist her de- 
scent. 

The mother, whose restless thoughts had been leA so 
Icing to feed updn themselves, that, like the Kilkenny 
cats, they appeared to have eaten one another up, was 
by this time wearied even to death of her captivity. She 
went to bed almost every day immediately aAer dinner; 
and Ida hoped that she would thus be able to steal to her 
enterprise without observation. 

When the fateful moment came, however, a feeling 
almost resembling remorse, mingled with her generous 
enthusiasm. Her mother lay tranquilly on the bed, 
which in all probability she was henceforward to occupy 
alone ; and Ida on some slight pretence drew near, and 
laid upon the further pillow a note, containing some 
incoherent lines of explanation. 

*' You are almost asleep, mother,'' said she ; *^ give 
me the kiss of goodnight I" 
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•* It is not time — ^but there " 

*^ And will you not bless me too ? In'deedi I need 
it!'* 

^* God bless my child !" There was a fervour in 
Madame Dallheimer's manner while she spoke— -caught 
no doubt from the tone in which the request had been 
made — ^which sent a thrill through the heart of Ida. She 
had felt a weakness gathering about her eyes ; and but 
for this would perhaps have wept an adieu: as it was she 
turned away in a kind of awe, and when she had shut 
herself up in the closet, fell upon her knees, and pray- 
ed fervently. Then feeling calmed and strengthened 
by the exercise^ she fastened the rope to a chest of 
drawers, which she had removed near the window ; and 
throwing open the sash, and grasping her intended lad- 
der firmly, she be^an her descent. 

Her fingers were weaker, or her body heavier than 
she imagined ; for she had scarcely sunk beneath the 
window, when the rope spun through her hands and she 
came to the ground with a heavy fall. The circumstance, 
for a little while, confused her perceptions; and with no 
distinct knowledge of the direction, she groped her way 
hastily through the ruins. On arriving at the wall it was 
far too entire and too lofty to be scaled ; and in wander- 
ing along in search of an opening, or at least of some 
breaks that might serve for her feet, so much time was 
lost that it was almost dark. Still Ida would not 
despair, and at length her efforts were crowned with 
success. She was on the outer side of the buildings. 

How to find the road was the next question ; for she 
was at present on quite a different side of the farm 
than the one she had proposed to herself for her de- 
scent on setting out. Even in this, however, she was 
fortunate. Stretching at random across the fields, in 
a very few minutes she found the road, or at least a 
road, and, tempted to believe herself guided by Pro- 
Tidence in the adventure, she pursued the track with 
confidence. 

The difficulties of the journey, so far, being now sur- 
mounted, Ida had time to be terrified. The nearest 
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village was at a considerable distance, and the night 
threatened to become pitch dark. It was the veij 
hour when evil spirits, whether corporeal or incorporeal, 
walked the earth. She grew more nervous every mo- 
ment ; she started at every sound ; and at length, aa the 
tramp of horaes in the distance met her ear, she sprang 
aside from the road» and hid herself behind a tree. 

The sound approached with great rapidity, and re- 
sembled to Ida's ear the (ramp of a body of cavalry* 
The horsemen at last came in sight, moving dimly in the 
gloom like shadows ; and when they neared the place 
of her concealment, impelled by a fever of curiosity, she 
thrust her head between the branches, and gazed at them 
as they passed. 

The first person she recognized was Peter Schwarz, the 
next Wolfenstein, and the next Carl Benzel. The party 
consisted of about twenty men, riding silently and sternly 
along ; and from the heads and limbs of some of them 
being bound up with handkerchiefs, it Vfas evident that 
they had just been engaged in some bloody fray* 

Ida neither screamed nor fainted | she pursued the ap- 
parition when it swept past her with her ejes^ and then 
regaining the road, followed in its track. 

Carl Benzel then was at freedom ! There mingled 
not a touch of joy in this exclamation of her soul. In 
vain she tried to feel happy. 

*< He is free !" said she aloud, ^^ he is free !'* A voice 
answered within-* 

*^ How ?^* and her heart grew sick and faint 

His deliverance had been effected by the band of 
Schinderhannes. The condition was then performed, 
the compact sealed. What condition ? What corn- 
pact ? Why was he there riding among the foremost in 
a troop of banditti ? Why did he not make use of his 
recovered liberty to proceed to Mayence ; and if mo- 
lested on the way, throw himself upon the justice and 
common-sense of the authorities ? Was it to see her he 
endured such society ? Even this did not satisfy her* 
Her heart was heavy, and only images of gloom and 
terror could find a place in her thought^. 
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When she reached the farm she went boldly up to the 
principal entrance, and knocked loudly. There was no 
answer. She knocked again, beat at the door with a stone, 
Bcreatned, still no answer. Ida pressed her hand on her 
brow, and inquired whether she was not in a dream. 

What was to be done ? She went round to the stable 
door and listened. The horsemen had arrived, for she 
heard the painful panting of the steeds ; yet not a single 
individual had remained to attend them. She at length 
determined to find, if possible, the part of the wall by 
which she had escaped, and so re-enter the enclosure, 
and take her chance of getting back to her own apart- 
ment. Th« search was less laborious than she had ex- 
pected, for in fact the place was not fifty yards from 
where she then stood ; and recognizing' it at once by the 
broken parts of the masonry, she quickly clambered to 
the top, and looked down into the court. 

*^ All was clear, and she was just about to commence 
her descent, when a sudden gleam of light from the body 
of the ruined edifice, which stood at a little distance in 
front, alarmed her ; and, shrinking down, she hid herself 
securely from observation, while at the same time a vista 
for her eye remained, through the fragments of the 
wall. 

A door bad opened in the building, and an armed 
man, with a light in his hand, a(\er standing motionless 
lor an instant, came out into the court ; and advancing 
within a few yards of the concealed spectator, stuck the 
torch into the ground, and stood still. This was the 
baron Wolfenstein ; and as the red light of the torch fell 
upon his features, in which sorrow, anger, and disdain 
were blended with a kind of wild dignity, Ida thought, 
Bhe knew not why, of his description of the master- 
bandit, Schinderhannes. 

The next who followed was a young man, unarmed, 
and bareheaded, who, but for his height, might have 
seemed a woman in disguise, so much of womanly grace 
and delicacy appeared in his countenance. The traits, 
howeveri bore distinct marks of oriental extraction, and 
Ida perceived that he was a Jew. He walked with his 
arniB folded across his bosom, and his eyes fixed upon 
a2 
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the grouad ; and when he perceived that the torch was 
planted, be stood still without raising his head. 

Then came from thirty to forty wild-looking men, all 
armed to the teetb, and each with a torch in hb hand ; 
and among them were an aged Jew, and a young wo- 
man of the same race. Ida gave a sigh of unutterable 
relief as the cortege had apparently entered, and the 
door shut with a clang behind them. But the nezl mo- 
ment it reopened, and he for whom she bad been looking, 
in the eager hope of not finding, stiode hastily into the 
court, and shouldering through the crowd, advanced to 
the front. The door shut again with a clang ; and Wol- 
fenstein, in a deep stern voice, gave the military order 
** Fall in !'' and stepped up to the ranks himself, to look 
along the line. 

The bare-headed youth remained alone. He was 
standing within a few paces of the wall, behind which 
Ida was concealed $ and the armed men, who quickly 
formed themselves into a semicircle, were about aix times 
the space further off. All was silence for some mo- 
ments ; but gradually the men began to talk earnestly, 
yet in a low voice, to each other, and a confused mur- 
mur ran along the line. 

• At this moment the Jewish maiden stepped out from 
the corner where she stood with the old man, and ap- 
proached the youth. 

^ Ishmael," said she, quickly ; but in a voice that 
could only have been heard by him and Ida. 

*^ Ishmael hears thee, Leah," was the reply. 

^' Wilt thou be warned ?" she went on : *Mt is not 
yet too late f" 

"I am warned.'* 

^* Thou didst once love me ?" 

"Ay." 

" And having gained my love, thou didst cast it 
away." 

" Thou say'st it. The love that I gained I found 
Was not worth preserving, and therefore I cast it away." 

^nt is not that!— 'it is not that ! I scorn thee, re* 
creant Jew, who runnest afler strange women, and 
strange gods : but, because of thy falsehood, I am even 
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as a dishonoured woman in my tribe, and the maidens 
point the finger at me, and say — *• There goes Leah, 
the love-forsaken !' I will not bear it. Wilt thou do 
justice, or brave revenge ?'' 

*^ I have done justice. I have married her who trust* 
ed me.'* 

'^It is false— thou canst not have done it!" 

*« It is true." 

^* Then perish !" and Leah retired to the line. 

*' Prisoner," said Wolfenstein, now approaching him, 
« you have this day been delivered from the guillotine 
at the hazard of our lives. It is needless, therefore, to 
say, that we have no personal enmity to you, but are 
urged solely by our sworn duty to administer faithfully 
the laws of the association. These laws, you are 
aware, leave us no alternative. We cannot be mista- 
ken in their interpretation ; for there is no quibble or 
obscurity in them ; neither is there any cooMnutatiofi 
of punishment, or any other extension of mercy allow- 
ed. We have ourselves no power. We, as well as 
you, are sworn — dreadfully, fearfully sworn— -to be 
faithful to the laws ; and any one — even I myself 
who would presume to screen a transgression, would 
be held to share the guilt of the transgressor, and su&r 
punishment as well as he. Our laws are few ; they 
are only applicable to great offences, such a^ strike at 
the existence of the association ; the rest being led to 
the discretion of the chief. The punishment prescribed 
is alike in all-— death ; without hope — without re- 
prieve. 

*^ Being a sworn apprentice of the asso^tion, you 
know all this as well as I ; but I repeat it now, lest 
you may labour under any confusion of mind in a situa- 
tion of such peril ; and throw away your life in the 
vain thought that you are before one of those tribunals of 
the world where law is a solemn farce, and justice a 
cheat and mockery. 

^^ The crime of which you are accused is that of hav- 
ing divulged to a woman called Magdalene, on the night 
in which you left Treves by my orders, the secret of 
your destiny ; a secret which you were sworn to keep 
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hidden in the very depths of your heart ; and the reve- 
lation of which paralyses our whole body. An ap- 
prentice, who betrays that he is so, is the most mischiev* 
ous of traitors. Ho sets at nought the whole purpose 
and duty of the grade ; and, by bringing upon himself 
the persecutions or temptations of the authorities, 
places in jeopardy the lives of us all." 

** The woman Magdalene," replied the Jew, ^<]s the 
wife of my bosom ; her life is bound up in mine ; yea, 
her soul is in the palm of my hand.'* 

*^ Tou hear him ?" said Wolfenstein, turning anxious- 
ly to the band. 

*' The law," murmured they, ** makes no distinc- 
tion ;" and the words running from one end of the line 
to the other, echoed like a groan through the court. 

^^ But he has not confessed," said the baron, hastily; 
" there must be proof. Where are the witnesses ?" 
The old Jew Adonijah stood forth. 

** By the memory of my oath," said he, ** I heard the 
words of his mouth when he spoke the secret into the 
ears of the Gentile woman Magdalene, who thereupon 
fainted away." 

^ The next : we must have two witnesses, since he is 
only a Jew." Leah and Carl Benzel advanced at the 
same moment ; but the former retired. 

^ The Jew has lied!" said our adventurer. 

** Bless him ! bless him !" murmured Ida, almost 
audibly. *■ 

*' I was in the room," continued he, ** when Magda- 
lene fainted in the arms of Ishmael, and, I swear that Ado- 
nijah was not present." ^^ 

" That carries it for the prisoner !" exclaimed Wol- 
fenstein. « The Jew has lied." The men murmured. 

** He has grown gray in our service,'* said they 5 
** weigh the testimonies !" 

** Can you offer any proof, Benzel ?" demanded the 
baron, anxiously. 

*^ He shall convict himself !" said Benzel, and drag- 
ging the old man from the shade into which he had 
slunk, he brought him within the play of the torch- 
Kght. 
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^ Look there,'* continued he, ^^ all you who have eyes 
and hearta— look upon this man. Do you ask for proof 
that he is a liar ? Can you not read it in his eyes ? Is 
it not written in every hne of his face, that he is amean, 
cold, cruel, cowardly, traitorous villain ?" 

*^ He is a Jew !" cried Leah, stepping forward indig- 
nantly — " he is one of the wandering children of the 
captivity, and therefore every ruffian who chooses may 
jibe upon his countenance. Are ye men, and will ye 
not stand by your friend ? Are ye brethren, even in 
guilt, and will ye not protect your brother ? Listen to 
me— I demand it in the name of those laws which you 
dare not disobey — fori too am a witness." 

«< Stand off !" said the band. <' To the ranks all but 
Leah. Hear her ! Hear her !" and when Carl Benzel 
obeyed) they received him with loud murmurs, * which 
continued for some time. 

Leah turned to the prisoner during the confusion, and 
Ida could see that her brow flushed and then grew pale 
alternately more than once before she spoke. 

'^Ishmael !" said she, at length, but in a depressed and 
agitated voice, 

«* Lo ! here am I." 

*< There is yet time ! speak the word." 

'< What word P" demanded Ishmael, who looked like 
a man in a dream. 

" Life, or death." 

<' Death ! Death !" replied the Jew. 

^* So be it !'' and Leah, afler a look, a strange^ long 
look, filled doubtless with the hopes and memories of 
years, turned away, and advancing into the full blaze of 
the torches, delivered her testimony. 

Her face was as pale as marble ; her eyes fixed ; 
her lips cold and rigid ; she looked like a beautiful 
statue. 

*^ By the memory of my oath," said she, in a calm, 
clear voice, ' that betrt^ed not the slightest tremor, 
^^ even I, Leah, the daughter of Adonijah, did hear the 
words of Ishmael when he spoke the secret into the ear 
of his paramour." There was a dead silence for some 
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momenta ; and then Wolfenstein adranced again to the 
prisoner. 

^ The testimony inclines against you," said be. There 
was a loud murmur among the band, and some voices 
cried " To the vote !" 

*^ The testimony inclines against you,^' repeated the 
baron sternly, and laying an emphasis on the word which 
bad caused the murmur. ** The Jew, if we are to be- 
lieve a Christian, whom I know to be a man of honour, 
has perjured himself; and the Jewess being his daughter, 
may therefore be at least suspected. We cannot clear 
your honour as you now stand ; for with us, justice does 
not lean to the side of mercy. Since your conduct ap- 
pears in so dubious a light, we must demand a pledge for 
our safety : let Magdalene take the oaths, and become in- 
deed the wife of your bosom." 

*' Magdalene? Never! Have I not borne her away 
from her kinsmen, and her people ? Have I not steeped 
her young life in bitterness ; and led her, even at noon- 
day, through the darkness of the shadow of death ? 
Would'st thou have me do more ? Would'st thou have 
me rob her of the purity of her thoughts, and the in- 
tegrity of her mind ? Would'st thou have me sear with 
guilt, even as with a seven times heated iron, the wounds 
of her bleeding heart ? Never ! Let me die the death, 
if this cup cannot pass from my lips $ but Magdalene, 
though not born to be happy, shall never become base." 

Wolfenstein drew a pistol from his girdle, and Benzel 
rushed forward. 

" Coward !" shouted he, ** would you slay an inno- 
cent man ? Turn your weapon on me,Tor I am armed, 
and can return the shot!" Ida bent over the wall, 
regardless of concealment, her eyes, heart, soul, fixed 
upon the face of her lover. There was no risk of detec« 
tion, however. The interest of that wild group was 
turned with such absorbing intensity upon ^he principal 
actors, that they would not have started at a thun- 
derbolt. 

«* Is he guilty, or not guilty ?" demanded Wolfenstein. 

*^ Guilty !" cried the band, with one voice, that rose 
like the howl of wolves upon the ear. 
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^* It is false l^ shouted Benzel, drawing a pistol from 
his belt with one hand, and his sword with the other, 
^* cowards, it is false. But if you wiU commit murder, 
by the holy heavens, there will be at least two victims/* 
and he levelled his pistol at the head of Wolfenstein. 

<^ Remove hicrt," said the latter calmly ; and after a 
desperate, but momenta'ry struggle, in which he never 
ceased to shout ^* murder 1 murder V* Benzel was dis- 
armed, and dragged to the rear. 

^* Ishmael," said the baron, advancing close to his 
side, " a word would save you yet ! a single word ! 
Speak ! I know you do not fear death ; but remember 
Magdalene, how lonely, how friendless she will be. 
Speak; the pistol is at your ear; cry *• hold !' if you would 
live, if not—" 

** Fire !" The baron pulled the trigger at the word, 
and Ishmael fell to the ground a dead man. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE WATCH OF THE D£AI>. 



** Where am I ?" cried Ida, ^^ help, mother ! I have 
had such a dream !" It was no dream. She was lying 
among the ruins on the outer side of the wall, from 
which she had fallen senseless, as the pistol-shot rung 
in her ears^ . She knew that she must have lain a consi- 
derable time, for it was now pitch dark, her limbs were 
stiff with cold ; and the blood was frozen upon her tem« 
pie, which in her fall had come in contact with one of 
the stones. , 

What was she to do ? How could she tell that they 
had removed the dead body ? and if not, could her soul 
sustain the horror, not of its sight, but of its touch, 
when groping in the dark, her foot might perhaps plash 
in the blood of what had but just now been a humaq 
being, strong in health, and glorious in youthful beauty? 
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Another image, however, still more dreadful, pre* 
liented itself to her ijnagination. She did not now in- 
quire whether Carl Benzel was or was not leagued in 
the fellowship of guilt. He had offended, beyond hope 
of forgiveness, the very wretches whom she had just 
ieen commit a cold-blooded ppurder, for what it ap- 
peared to her, would be reckoned, compared with his^ 
only a venial transgression. Two corpses, by this time, 
in all probability, burthened the gory earth ; and Ida, 
as soon as the idea assumed a definite shape in her fiiDcy, 
instead of shrinking back with double repugnance, 
sprang suddenly upon the side of the wall, and in an 
inslant was at the top. 

The armed array had disappeared ; and the scene of 
noise and strife and struggling was as silent as the dead, 
for whom it had become a grave. A single torch was 
stuck in the earth, beside a long dark formless object ; 
at the further end of which knelt a human figure, the 
head covered with a black hood, that hung down almost 
till it touched what appeared to be the subject of her 
prayers or meditations. 

Ida, telieved from her more selfish terrors, crept 
down the wall, oppressed with a feeling of awe which 
almost seemed to interdict her breathing, and approach- 
ed the dead body. She hesitated for some time before 
daring to disturb the mourner ; but at length the si- 
lence, unbroken even by a sigh, seemed so terrible, 
that in a sudden panic she pronounced the name of 
Magdalene. 

It wag Magdalene. She raised her head at the voice, 
and throwing back her hood, disclosed a face so pale, 
so wan, so death-like — and at the same time so sweet, 
so pure, so delicately beautiful, that she seemed more 
like a spirit than a woman. 

^^ My poor girl," said Ida, sinking on her knees, and 
folding her in her arms — ^*' my poor Magdalene, let me 
weep with you !" 

Magdalene looked strangely in her face $ while an 
expression almost resembling a smile passed over her 
jgirlish features. 

" Weepy"* said she — " and with me ? Oh no — ^no— 
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no— tiot yet ; there is more to be done. Could 1 weep, 
think you, with him lying there ^4^— and his blood circling 
and curdling round my feet ? Why, it is not cold yet ! 
*-^and do you talk to me of tea-rs ? no, no,--^ther6 is 
something must come before that !" 

** You talk wildly, Magdalene, and look wildly, but 
it is no wonder. Lean your head on my bosom, my 
poor girly and try to think more soflly :-— think of his 
kindness— -his love— his beauty, and then weep ; your 
tears will do you good.'* 

^^ What, weepl I weep !— with such a sight before my 
eyes! I weep !— ^with a sound like that in my ears ! It 
is impossible. But you are only looking $ yon do not 
hear. Can it be that you are so perfect in one faculty, 
and so dull in another ? Hush !" 

'' What is it ?" asked Ida, breathlessly. 

*' Hush— hark 1" 

^^ What is it, in the name of heaven !" Magdatene 
rose slowly from the side of her shrinking friend^ till 
her form seemed to expand to more than mortal stature. 

** What is it ?" replied she—" Can you look hi that, 
and ask what it is ? It is the ery of blood ! 

" But if you cannot weep with me, dear ludy, you 
can watch for me. Wrap this mantle round your 
shoulders ; there ;— now draw the hood over your fiice, 
and kneel down at my' husband's head. Promise me 
that you will not let them bury him till I come back." 

^^ I will do what I can, Magdalene," said Ida, who 
believed her to be labouring under a temporary aliena* 
tion of mind — ^*^ but you forget, that here I am as power- 
less as yourself." 

^* Alas, I did indeed forget ! I did not wish to see his 
face again till then^ for fear the very dead should frown 
on me ; but now I cannot go without bidding him fare- 
well, lest they hide him for ever from my eyes." She 
knelt down by the side of the body ; and with a slow 
and trembling hand uncovered the face. She gazed for 
many moments without speaking, and apparently with- 
out breathing ; till her bosom at length began to move, 
and then to throb convulsively with those painful sobs 
that are unaccompanied by tears. 

R 
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^^Ishoiaell Ishoiael!" she cried — ^** my love! mj 
lord 1 my life ! Will you not answer roe ? Will yoo 
not apeak one word to your poor, lonely, friendless 
girl ? You were my first and my last, my only, my all ! 
My bosom thrilled, and trembled to your voice, like the 
strings of a harp to the touch of the minstrel* I was 
without mother, and without father, without sister, 
without brother ; aful you were all to me in one. You 
led me on ; you held me up ; you watched over me ! 
£very thought of my soul was yours, every wish of ray 
heart, every dream of my fancy I And now you are 
here. O would that I had died in your stead — my kind, 
my generous, my high-hearted, my good, my true, my 
brave, my beautiful I 

^^ Let your arms enfold me once more^ unconscious 
though they be. There, press^e closer to your bosom 
— closer— closer. And now, kind friend, true lover, 
sweet husband— with cold lips to colder, and a breaking 
heart to a broken one — farewell ! farewell ! farewell !" 
Magdalene, when she bad finished her sad adieus, 
drew the covering again over the face of the corpse, 
and afler smoothing down the wrinkles of the tempo- 
rary shroud, rose up. Without a cloak, without a 
bonnet, with bare neck, and a silken sash round her 
waist, she looked so girlish, and so beautiful withal, 
that Ida's heart ached more and more as she looked 
upon her. 

^< How unfit a creature,'' thought she, ^' to strive 
with a world like this. Whither can she have taken it 
into her poor head to go? But it matters not. The 
excitement which now makes her look like some fair 
corpse animated by enchantment, will soon dissolve ; 
then her head will bow, and her heart break, and so 
she will die." Magdalene, in the midst of these re« 
flections, pressed her silently in her arms, kissed her od 
the brow, and then climbing up the waUof the court, 
disappeared on the other side. 

When Ida was lefl alone, watching by. the dead body, 
the mystic and indefinite form of which was barely visi- 
ble in the light of the solitary torch, she was unable to 
repress those undefinable feelings vhich. curdle the 
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Uood, and make the skin creep. The flame, as it 
waved in the wind, produced, by the shifling of the 
lights and shadows, the appearance of living motion ^ 
strange forms swam before her eyes, and invisible lips 
breathed in her ear; and at last the shuddering girl 
imagined that the body stirred. Just at this moment a 
door closed slowly and softly behind her; and she heard 
approaching the measured tread of a man. 

Her first thought was of a spiritual visitation, and 
her second of murder; and she with difficulty repressed 
the shriek that rose to her lips. Sternly, however, the 
slow* foot approached; and when it stopped by her side^ 
so great a mastery had terror acquired over her reason, 
that Ker flesh shrunk and quivered as she awaited the 
blow. The midnight visiter stood silent, for many min- 
utes; not even bis breathing was heard; and at length 
Ida imagined that her senses had deceived her, and that 
he whom she supposed to stand tall, still, and majestic 
by her side, was only a phantom of her own creation. 

She was speedily undeceived; for a man's hand was 
laid upon her shoulder, and a voice spoke in her ear. 

** My poor girl,'* were the words, ^' my poor unhappy 
girl ! God knows I would rather that I myself lay there 
to night than he !'' 

It was the voice of Carl Benzel. Ida was just about 
to throw back the hood, and spring upon her feet, when 
a sudden qualm came over her heart; she remembered 
the equivocal position in which her lover stood; and un- 
able, in the suddenness of the meeting, to fix upon any 
line of conduct, she resolved to remain silent, and defer 
bis recognition till she bad time for thought. 

^* Ajy shrink," continued he, ^* even from the voice 
of friendship. Shrink into your widowed self, my poor 
Magdalene; grieve— weep, as one who will not be 
Comforted : for he was worthy of your tcars^ my noble, 
generous, gallant friend ! worthy to live in a woman's 
eye, worthy to be buried in a woman's heart" He 
sunk upon his knees beside the corpse, and, raising the 
cover, looked for some time at the dead face. 

^* Heroic youth," he exclaimed, breaking into solil- 
oquy, ^^ bow vain was your friendship! For Ida I gave 



up my life, but it was too worthless a sacrifice: they 
demanded more, and I gave up my honour. Why Ish- 
Doael, did you preserve the one, since you could not re- 
deem the other? As for you, Magdalene was yours in 
good report and in evil report, in life and in death, had 
you steeped your hand in murder she would have kissed 
it." He started upon his feel, and walked hurriedly 
away, then returning— <- 

'^ Magdalene," he said, '^ you may think it harsh and 
cruel in me to disturb you in the midst of your grief; 
but the circumstances admit of no delay. There are 
two ladies at the farm who depart to-morrow for May- 
ence, after the obsequies of your husband; and under 
their protection it is intended that you travel. In the 
course of the journey there will no doubt arise some 
conversation on the circumstances of your life; and as 
my namci however woven up with your later historyj 
is altogether unconnected with the fate of Ishmael, let 
me implore you not to utter the ill-«tarred sound at all. 
It would be vain— worse than vain-— for I shall never 
see her more* Do you promise ? 

^^ Did you hear, Magdalene?". continued he, after a 
pause, *^ or are your senses still wholly absorbed by the 
spectacle before you ?'' and bending on one knee by 
her aide, he raised, slowly and tenderly, the hood that 
covered her face. 

(( Gracious heaven, is this a dream? Ida Dallheimer!" 
They gazed at one another for some moments. At last 
Carl rose from his knee: he hesitated, then walked 
silently away. 

^^Benzel," said Ida, bursting into tears, *' is it thus 
we meet— -and part ?" 

^' We have not met," replied Carl, mournfiilly ; 
*^ there is now a gulf between us which you will not, and 
which I dare not overleap. You see me here, and you 
have heard my words; the tale, therefore is told-«-told 
like the whisper of a dream, of which we only hear 
enough to make us shrink and shudder, although too 
little to allow us to understand why we do so. 

'^ Your ransom is paid, and you leave this place to- 
morrow with Madame Dalihein^r, for Mayence. It 
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was my wish to have seen you before your departure : 
I had many things to say to you^-my heart, indeed, 
was bursting with its fullness ; but now I cannot re- 
member a word," 

tf Try," said Ida in a brpken voice ; " let us not part 
so." 

** It is impossible. Since I saw you last, my life has 
been like a dream, strange, wild and fantastic ; and it 
IS no wonder that the same visionary character should 
have been impressed upon my thoughts which pervaded 
even my actions. I reasoned upon shadows ; I hoped 
absurdities ; but this night has ended all. I now know 
my own position* Dead witness, my heart has receiv- 
ed your evidence I" 

**' I witnessed the deed," said Ida, ^* and your brave 
and noble efforts to save him." 

" They were bufa debt," replied Carl. *< I was in 
prison, surrounded by bayonets, and still more impass- 
able walls ; chained like a wild beast, and only wailing 
ibr the light of another day to die. [t was then that 
Ishmael, influenced partly by his own noble heart, and 
partly by the grateful and admirable Magdalene, held 
out nis hand to save me. He took my place in the 
dungeon, locked my fetters on his own limbs, and bade 
me be free." Ida suddenly caught the dead man's hand 
in hers, and pressed her lips to it, with tears and sobs. 
Carl was agitated. He seemed about to rush towards 
her, but by a strong effort he resisted the impulse, and 
folding his arms tightly over his bosom, retired still fur- 
ther into the gloom. 

^' But all this would have been unavailing," continued 
he. '^ Wandering in the court of the prison, shut in by 
lofly walls, what could I have done ? At that moment, 
the gentle, delicate, fair, and fragile Magdalene was at 
my side like a spirit ; she led me by the hand as if I 
had been an infant, transported me through guards and 
gates : and at length, through the energy of her wo- 
man's will, and the keenness of her woman's wit, I 
breathed the free air of heaven again." Ida was silent 
for Sonne moments. It was a stranger who had been 
the delivering angel of her lover ! 
b2 
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^< Ishmael was free," said she at last^ *^ you paid the 
debt ?" 

" It is true," replied Carl. " I forgot that I was a 
citizen, and only remembered that I was a man ? 

'^ It was my first crimej** continued he bitterly; <^ and 
even now the fetters are riveting and the axe sharpening 
br the outlaw Benzel." 

*' And will they kill you/' exclaimed Ida, starting up 
and clasping her hands, ^^for such a deed? But bow 
was it executed ? who were your companions?" 

^^ I accuse no one." She knelt down again by the 
side of the corpse, and leaned her face upon her hands. 

<< And now, Ida," said Carl, <* allow me to question 
in my turn. Why and how are you here!" 

^^ I made my escape this evening," she replied, *^ by 
scaling the walls, with the intention of proceeding to 
Birkenfeld to visit one who was in prison there for my 
sake. I encountered him, however, riding through the 
gloom with a troop of banditti; and returning by yonder 
broken wall, I saw a cruel and cowardly murder per- 
petrated by his comrades." 

^* You scaled these walls, you set out alone and at 
night, to wander through a strange country, filled, as 
you well knew with .desperate men — and all for me ! 

'< Ida Dallheimer ! I did not quite forget what I wish- 
ed to say to you before parting. It was not so much 
want of memory, as want of courage that tied my 
tongue. When 1 consented to live, it was my inten- 
tion, as soon as I had secured your liberty, to have 
asked you— *-to have inquired — I say, to have endeavour- 
ed to discover-— whether— -" he stopped in agitation, 
gasping as if to recover breath. 

" Whether I would consent," prompted Ida, " to be- 
come the wife— nay, that would be too high an honour, 
besides being out of character — whether I would con- 
sent to become the mistress of a robber !" 

*^ I thank you^ Ida," said Carl, bitterly; ^^ that has 
restored me to composure. My intention was to have 
informed you that circumstances compelled me to ab- 
sent myself from your society for a certain time } and 
to have asked you whether I might hope, if all was 
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well with me at the end of the period, to find your 
affection unchanged. This was one of my dreams : it 
was dissipated to-night by the sound of a pistol-shot. 

'^ The. remains of Ishmael will be cared for ; they 
shall be watched by me — a service I owe to friendship 
and gratitude. Will you permit me in the meantime 
to show you the way to Madame Dallheimer's apart* 
ment V 

'^ I will watch myself," said Ida, struggling with her 
tears. 

^' It must not be. The night is cold, and you have 
need of rest ; for your journey commences early in 
the morning. Your presence here, besides, is unknown 
to the inmates of the house, who are all in bed ; and 
1 cannot answer for the consequences, if they discov- 
ered that you witnessed the execution." He walked 
away, as he spoke, towards the door, and Ida followed 
him. ' - 

It was so dark, and the ground was so uneven, that 
she stumbled almost at every step ; yet he did not offer 
his arm. They at length reached the passage which 
led to her own apartment. 

'' Farewell !" said he. He half held out his hand, 
but instantly withdrew it, as he saw that Ida's hung 
motionless by her side. 

*' Farewell I" he repeated. " This episode in your 
life is ended. Go rest — go sleep ; and when you 
awake to-morrow, think that it was a dream !" Ida 
remained confused and bewildered for a moment, en- 
deavouring to consider what she ought to reply. When 
she raised her eyes again, he was gone. She flew to 
a window of the ruin, which looked into the court; 
and saw him gliding through the dark like a spirit. 
Her heart beat madly ; her lips half unclosed ; but 
still she hesitated. 

" Benzcl !" she at length almost shrieked. It was 
too late. He was gone. 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE DIFFEBENCE BETWEEN THIIVKIIIO AND AOTINe. 

Ida neither rested nor slept that night. When the 
first transports of Madame Dallheiroer at the recoYery 
of her daughter were over, she prudently recommended 
the wearied runaway to go to bed ; declaring, with 
many tears, that she would no longer qppose a marriage 
which seemed to be ordained by heaven. She little 
knew the agony which this promise inflicted upon her 
to whom it was intended as a precious balsam. . The 
mother only knew that Carl had escaped, and was 
wholly unacquainted with the impassable barrier which 
now existed against his union, with Ida. 

The reflections of the young lady, it may be sop- 
posed, as she lay on her uneasy bed, were of the most 
harassing nature. 

At one time she bitterly regretted her delay in call- 
ing him back till it was too late for him to bear ; and 
she even accused herself of irresolution for not endeav- 
ouring to find out the place again where she knew be 
would remain the whole night watching the dead. At 
another period in her meditations, she would imagine 
the circumstance* to have been the most fortunate that 
could have occurred. Why had she wished him to 
return ? she inquired ; what more could she say than 
had already been said ? Would the word '^ farewell" 
from her lips, or the touch of her cold and trembling 
hand, have made the parting easier ? Was not the 
omission rather a kindness even to him ; cutting short 
at once any lingering hope, any boyish dream, that 
seemed even to the last moment to have clung about his 
heart ? 

^* There was one part of her conduct, however, the 
thought of which pained and almost maddened her. 
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Was his punishment-— since puDtshoient 9he believed it 
to be-— not severe enough without the addition of insult ? 
What right had she ta add bitterness to bittetness, and 
convert the rod of iron into a rod of scorpions I 
For whose sake had he become what he was' ? For her 
sake he had lent himself at first to the designs of the 
banditti ; and for her ^ke, she knew, she felt, he bad 
at last enrolled Ijimself in their number I But how this 
had come about she could not tell ; neither could she 
comprehend by what madness of reasoning he had suc- 
ceeded in deceiving his judgment. 

If she could but see him, she thought, for a momentf 
to say, that at the time she had spoken so unkindly in 
reference to his dream she was in a dream herself, and 
to tell him that she parted^ in grief and pity, uhmingled 
with any harsher feeling, she would be happy* Con- 
venient word ! which means anything but what is. 

She rose unrefreshed as soon as it was daylight, and 
prepared for their departure. An idea had occurred to 
her which gave some relief to her mind : she imagined^ 
from her knowledge of the character of Carl Benzel, 
that he would not be satisfied with merely giving orders 
for their safe conveyance, but would himself see them 
at least to the frontiers of what was commonly reckoned 
the country of Sebinderhannes* If this should be the 
case, even though he hung upon their rear, as a distant 
outrider, she determined) if it could not be done but by 
her leaving the carriage, to speak to him once more, and 
to bid him sorrowfully, though firmly, farewell. 

This thought amused her for some time ; but as the 
morning wore on she began to get anxious, I^seemed 
as if they were forgotten ; and at times an indistinct 
and tumultuous sound reached her ear from the remoter 
parts of the building. After a while she became agita- 
ted and alarmed. She remarked that the servant had 
failed to appear with breakfast; and without even a word 
to her mother, she ran out hastily to see what had hap- 
pened. 

Every thing was in confusion. Men, women and chil- 
dren were hurrying here and there ; messengers were 
coming and going ; horsemen galloping, as if for life 
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and death, across the fields, to and from every point of 
the compass. - Wl^le Ida was gazing at this strange 
scene, she saw the servant-girl approaching her, with 
much glee in her face. 

" Are you not glad, madame ?'* said she — ^^'you are 
going away from the farm. " 

^' And is every body else going too ?" asked Ida, 
^ that, they are making such a disturbance ?'* 

^< La, no madame,. I see no disturbance, not I ; they 
are managing as quietly as possible. You must know 
the master has received warning that the troublesome 
sodiers and gendarmes, who will never let him alone 
long at a time, are marching upon the farm, and so it is 
necessary for him to leave us without ceremony. But 
aho.uld you not like to see your own carriage, which 
they are getting ready round the corner there ? How I 
should like to ride in such a carriage !" 

Ida followed her mechanically. The intelligence was 
like a death-blow to the hopes she had almost uncon- 
sciously entertained. The daring act, in which Benzel 
bad doubtless been the ringleader, had, it seemed, awak- 
ened the indignation of the authorities ; the whole coun- 
try was by this time alarmed ; and if he escaped at all, 
it could only be by devoting himself to voluntary exile. 
Before, the question appeared to lie between herself 
and her lover ; his disgrace had dissolved the close con- 
nection * between them ; and she only waited for an op- 
portunity to bid him gently and sorrowfully farewell. 
Now entered the authorities, however, into the scene ; 
with a view in the distance, through a vista of soldiers 
and gendarmes, of the guillotine ! This change of cir- 
cumstances operated a corresponding change in the sen- 
timents of [da. Carl rose considerably in her estima- 
tion*-*although not so high as her hand ; for to a woman, 
whe;n her heart is young (which does not depend on the 
lapse of time), an unmolested bandit may be the object 
of scorn or hate, bat hunted by the police, and hooted 
by the rabble, he is sure to become a hero. 

On turning the corner, she indeed saw her mother's 
carriage ; and, superintending quietly but zealously, the 
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operation of preparing it for the journey, Carl Benzel 
himself. ... 

He bowed gravely, and touched his hat as she ap- 
proached. This from him I and to her ! What a mock- 
ery I 

'^ You, top," said she— -her anxiety contending with a 
feeling almost of indignation — " you, too, are about to 
set out on a journey. I expected to ha^et had your es- 
cort in mine." 

^' The expectation was reasonable,'? he replied, ^'I 
hoped to have given myself the satisfaction of knowing 
that you were safe ; but circumstaaces have put it out of 
my power." 

*' You ajre in danger ? You fly from the persecution 
drawn upon you by your generous gallantry !" 

^' It is a mistake. The young widow of Isbraael comes, 
at the head of a large military fprce, to demand retribu- 
tion for the blood cS" her husband." 

^' And what have ycu to do .with that 2" Carl was 
silent. 

^* Speak 1 You did not slay him ; on the contrary, 
you risked your life — for the second time that day-^to 
save him. Why do you fly from his avengep ?" 

" Because it is my fate." Ida turned away to con- 
ceal her tears. 

^* You are still angry with me," said Carl, approach- 
ing. ^' This is unjust. . I may have reasoned ill ; but it . 
was only because 1 loved too well. There is now, how- 
ever, hope that in a few days more I may be able to see 
you again, and explain to you fully my history since we 
parted at Aix-la-Chapelle." 

" In a few days more !'* 

^^The hope, however, I am bound to say, is but slight. 
The force of the authorities is strong, and sprcad'like a 
net across the country ; they have by this time, in all 
probabHty, heard that Schinderljannes is preparing to 
cross the Rhine ; and if so, it will be a trial of speed, as 
to which body shall reach first the banks of the river. 
The knowledge of Mag<Jalene, however, I happen to 
know, is so accurate-«-for Ishmael having broken his 
oath, did not stop at a half confidence — that I have no 
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doubt whatever of our meeting, were it only at the wa- 
ter's edge ; and in that case, my comrades are determin- 
ed to risk an engagement with the military."* 

•* Great heaven !'* 

*^ The probability therefore is, that many of us will 
be slain, and many tak^n. If I escape with life and 
liberty, you shall hear from me, or see me, even if it be 
for the last tfMe." Catr), with a sKght inclination, hard- 
ly amounting to an adieu, turned away as he spoke. 
There was a harshness -in his manner, which reminded 
her of the night of their former parting ; and Ida paus- 
ed in a kind of panic. * When she raised her eyes to ad- 
dress him he was gone; the carriage was ready ; the 
horses yoked ; and Madame Dallheimer just turning the 
corner, accoutred for the journey, and piloted by the 
servant-girl. 

Ida fled, rather than walked, from the presence of her 
mother. She coasted along the side of the bouse ; ar- 
rived at the farm-door ; walked in mechanically, and 
found her way to the hall where the petition of Mag- 
dalene had been heard. It was filled with armed men ; 
among whom were the terrible, and to her still mystic, 
Wolfenstein, Peter Schwarz, and others, whom she re- 
membered to have seen. Instead of shrinking back, 
however, she went boldly in. 

^* The lady has made a mistake," said the baron, with 
a stern politeness ; ** let some one show her to her car- 
riage." 

/^ I am not mistaken," replied Ida ; '^ my errand is to 
Madame Budcler." 

'^She is busy — she is engaged," said some one, im- 
patiently. 

'^ I must speak with her— -and shall /'' Wolfenstein 
immediately strode towards the door where she stood, 
and with his usual gleesome smile, except in the eyes, 
motioned her to follow him. At the end of a long cor- 
ridor, some of the chambers of which were wholly ruin- 
ed, and let in the day-light, there was one of better as- 
pect, being entire in the walls, and provided with a door. 

*Thi8 18 not ezBggeratiott. 
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Here the baron entered, without khocking, and Ida 
keeping close at bis heels, notwithstanding the horror 
and aversion he inspired, found herselfin the chamber of 
Madame Buckler. 

The lady was reclining in an arm-chair f her chin rest- 
ing on her band ; her beautiful hair in still Wilder pro- 
fusion than evjer ; her zone unclasped ; and her scarlet 
riding dress covered with mud on the skirts. 

" I have brought you a visiter, Liese," said the baron, 
gaily. She waved her hand* with a gesture almost of 
scorn ; but did not raise her eyes. 

" She is out of temper," whispered he ; '*it is the way 
jou know with fine ladies ! Well, I shall leave you io 
wait a change 6f weather, or else dare the storm as you 
choose ;" and Wolfenstein, with another bow and smile^ 
retired. 

Ida, wbo was not so well acquainted as the reader 
probably is by this time, with the identity of the baron 
and master Johann Buckler, was greatly surprised at the 
terms of familiarity on which the former stood, or pre- 
sumed himself to stand, with the lady of the bandit-chief. 
Matters of more moment, however, now occupied her 
attention ; and advancing to the sofa, she sat down by 
the side of Madame Buckler, and laid her hand upon her 
shoulder. 

Liese started and looked round. 

'^ Forgive me, madame," said Ida — ^** but at a mo- 
ment like this, I cannot stand upon ceremony — " ma- 
dame had sprung upon her feet, and was flying towards 
an inner door : but suddenly checking herself m her 
flighty she wheeled round, and advancing almost as 
quickly as she had retreated. 

*^ You come to upbraid us !" she cried, in a tone of 
threatening — " You come to Stab me through my hus- 
band ! What have you to say ? What do you know ? 
How dare you pry into things that do not concern 
you ? Hence-— away !" and she shook back her long 
tresses impatiently, stamped her foot, and waved her 
hand with a gesture, half of command, half of defiance. 

Ida was amazed. The cheeks of Liese, always warm, 
seemed now red hot ; her eyes flashed lightning ; and the 

8 
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veins of ber neck and temples swelled and blackened 
with passion. 

^^I do not know what you mean," said Ida witbout 
rising ; ^^ I came to insult no one : as for your busband, 
I never saw him — if you can listen to me coolly, I would 
fain speak with you; 

^' You never saw my busband ! You never saw 
Johann Buckler ! You never saw the baron Wolfen- 
stein " 

^' Ah I" The truth flashed at once through her 
brain. 

^^ Liese," said she, ^' I did not come to insult you— I 
did not wish to add to your — yoiir — grief; — I was not 
even aware that — that — " 

<' Were you not indeed ?" said Liese, throwing herself 
with an affected laugh upon the sofa. '^ You were not 
aware that my husband was the famous robber of the 
Rhine ? Or, being so, did you tliink it strange that he 
should be obliged to — to — What is that you say ? — 
Did you say — " 

*'*' I did not speak. — Compose yourself, madame." 

^^ Had it been in the field ! Had it been man to man 
—steel to steel — pistol to pistol ! Had his gripe been 
on his throat, his knee on his labouring breast, the glare 
of hate in the victim's closing eye, the froth of impotent 
rage on his freezing lip 1 

^' Ida Dallbeimer, — and here ! What have I said ? 
What do you want ? Speak ! speak quickly, and be- 
gone I" 

^' I cannot speak quickly, or you could not understand 
me. You must be calm ; for I will not go till you hear 
me. O Liese, is it my part to insult your grief? Who 
am I P What is he whom I love as strongly as you love 
your homicide husband !" 

*' I do not love him— now !" 

*' That is untrue." 

" It is untrue! It is untrue!" and Liese, ^throwing 
her arms round her neck, wept convulsively. 

^^ Why are you here ?" said she at last, raising her 
head. ^' I have ordered your carriage, and procured 
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your deKverance free of ransom. What further grace 
have you to demand from the outlaw's wife P" 

" I wish to accompany you in your flight," said Ida ; 
1 wish to go with you across the Rhine." 

" For what purpose V* 

' " Benzel tells me that he must go." 

« And that once in safety over the other side of the 
river, he is free ? But what then ? Why would you 
subject yourself to so hazardous a journey P" 

** To tend his wounds, if he is wounded ; to hasten 
him in the flight, if conquered ; to confirm his firmneeg, 
if wavering ; to die for him 5 — to die with him." 

"I told him so. Long ago I told him so; but hid 
faith in woman was not strong enough, for the infidel 
does pot seem to have believed me. To grant your re- 
quest is perhaps to destroy you ; to deny it would be to 
make you destroy yourself. Go and prepare, for we 
start almost immediately." 

" I am ready." " 
' " And your mother ?" 

"l.dare not see her again. If all is well, I shall 
join her at Mayence ; if otherwise, she has lost a daugh- 
ter." 

When it was mentioned to Madame Dallheimer, 
however, that for certain reasons it was necessary she 
should proceed alone to Mayence, where she would 
speedily be joined by Ida, the mother flatly refused com- 
pliance. She said 6he would not enter the carriage ex- 
cept by force ; and when one of the attendants put his 
hand towards her, rather in demonstration than with the 
purpose of violence, she screamed so loud and shrill as 
to alarm the very bandits. 

At this rrfoment the formidal>le Schinderhannes him- 
self came near to undertake an adventure worthy of his 
reputation. Even here he was successful. Madame 
Dallheimer seemed to soflen at his whisper $ she ap- 
proached the vehicle, hesitated again-— again he whis- 
pered, and she leaped up the steps. 

^ Au revoir, madame !" said he, as he shut the door. 

".Adieu, my dear baron I" and the carriage drove off. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HOW TO RUIN THE DEVIX.. 



The rattling of the wheels of Madame Dallheimer's 
carriage was lost in the half fierce, half nielancholy mu- 
sic of a horn, that, swelling from one of the upper win- 
dows of the old ciiiteau, seemed to make the whole at- 
mosphere vibrate. Liese ran to the window. 

'^ No more weeping,'* cried she to her friend, ^* there 
is a sight, that, if your heart beats like mine, will make 
you forget your mother. Look there," and Ida, gazing 
through her tears, which were at first arrested by fear, 
and then dispersed by admiration, beheld the mustering 
of the band. 

Full fidy troopers, who had apparently been waiting 
with impatience for the signal, dashed gallantly into the 
line. The horses pawing, and snorting, arching their 
haughty necks, and lashing their sides with their long, 
glossy tails, seemed conscious of the purpose of the as- 
sembly, and proud of their own station ; while the riders, 
with flashing eyes, and compressed lips, half moulded 
to a stern smile, looked like men who were determined 
to brave and defy their fate. All those traits of coarse- 
ness and vulgarity, which in a single and pedestrian ruf* 
fian so often turn our detestation of the crime into dis- 
gust at the criminal, had now disappeared. Each form- 
ed only a component part of one fine and romantic 
picture ; and the enjoyment afforded to the imagination 
was heightened rather than otherwise by the thrill of 
indefinite fear which ran through the blood. 

The scene of the muster was well suited to the men. 
The hoary ruin from which the spectators looked, flung its 
shadoof upon the array ; while now and then in the back 
ground, a small cultivated field dotting the unreclaimed 
and irreclaimable wastes of nature, conferred, by the 
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contrast, a still more dreary and savage aspect upon the 
country than if all bad been wilderness. In the distance 
the view was shut in by the forest-crowned steeps of the 
Hohe-Wald. 

Among the men, individually, were seen many figures, 
which might have been chosen with advantage for studies 
by Salvator Rosa ; but even those who in ordinary cir- 
cumstances might have passed for ordinary characters — 
and of such is formed the majority even in the ranks of 
banditti^— were elevated to the poetical by the mere 
fact of association. All were armed with sword, car- 
bine, and pistols ; and some had two or even three pairs 
of the last-mentioned weapon disposed about their breast, 
in addition to those that were stuck in the belt. Peter 
Schwarz was in the line, at the head of the troop, 
mounted on a heavy black stallion. He was taller by 
the head, than any of his comrades ; and, with his bare 
neck and breast, his coat sleeves turned up to the elbows, 
and his matted hair and long black beard, he looked like 
some giant of the old romance. In front of the line sat 
Carl Benzel on a beautiful bay steed, the mettle of which 
he scarcely attempted to control. He was evidently 
plunged in thought, and remained so route and motion- 
less in the saddle that he might be said to resemble the 
statue of a man seated on a living horse. 

^^ Why is he there ? whispered Ida, pressing the arm 
of her companion so fiercely that she started with the 
pain. ^* He is not the leader ?*' 

** He is chosen doubtless for the aid-de-camp of 
Schinderhannes." 

" Alas, why ?" 

** Not because he is brave, for that are they all : but 
because he is cool in danger, quick in thought, and, 
above all things, unknown to the gendaraaes. But see !'' 
it was Liese's turn to press the arm of her friend ; and 

* The convene of this fact being generally held, it may be 
proper to say that the author does not speak at random. His 
opinion is founded upon personal observation of criminals, both 
in this country and on the continent He has seen for instance 
a gang of desperados working in chains at the arsenal of Venice ; 
and he can declare that he never beheld a more quiet and re- 
spectaiile looking body of men in his life! 
s2 
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her eyes flashed, her cheeks glowed, and her heartbeat 
audibly as Johann Buckler himself rode calmly into the 
arena. 

The mock baron, whom Liese had hitherto seen in the 
costume of a man of fashion, carried a knapsack on his 
shoulder, and was attired in a short jacket buttoned up 
to4he throat, with Hessian boots, and a travelling cap. 
His arms consisted of a sword hangipg. by his side, a 
carbine slung upon his shoulder, and a single pair of pis- 
tols stuck in his belt ; but besides these, he Arried in 
his hand, like the baton of a field-marshal, a small iron 
lever, called, in the slang of tlie outlaws, the schocher, as 
the symbol of his office. 

He was rather tall than otherwise ; but his figure was 
slight and genteel, and in this dress he looked so ex- 
tremely youthful that Ida, when his hack was turned to- 
wards them, could scarcely recognize his indentity with 
the baron Wolfenstein. In his face, however, there 
were the marks qf time, not indicated in lines or wrinkles, 
but ^n the shades of anxious thought, mingling with the 
proud stern look of habitual command. The features 
ssemed even finer than she had supposed them to be, al- 
though she had always allowed them to be handsome ; 
but thia was doubtless owing to their expression having 
now lost the tone of frivolity which had displeased her 
eye in the baron. ^ 

Buckler, without wasting time, like other command- 
ers, with the exercise) proceeded at once to inspect the 
arms of his men ; who each loaded his schneUes^ or 
pistols, under the eye of the chief. He then indicated 
briefly the kochemer heye where they were to be in 
viatc^; or in plain English, the rendezvous wbeve the 
expedition was to assemble finally ; and having given 
the words for advance or retreat, he shouted gaily 

^< Away, ye sheep-faced wolves I" each by his own 
route. Bleat as ye scour along, that the lambs of the 
flock may follow your voice. Away my gentle young- 
lings, and take care that the old bellwether does not 
reach the pen before you !" 

A wild hurrah rose from the men, as the line was 
broken up. The horses danced and curveted for an in* 
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stant, each endeavouring to free himself from the ma^s ; 
and then, striking their Heels into the ground, the whole 
dashed away in different directions, as if scattered by a 
tempest over the face of the earth. Buckler stood for 
some time looking after the spectacle, with a sparkling 
eye, and a swelling breast, till, one by one, the whole 
troop had sunk into the hollows, or disappeared in the 
woods with which the country was intersected.- 

'^ This makes amends for last night !'^ muttered be — 
'^ Who Aould take them to be the hang-dogs they are V* 
Two men now rode forward from behind the buildings 
each leading a horse saddled for a female. 

" Whose is the second ?" demanded Buckler — " Have 
we two heroines ?" 

^' I do not know," replied one of the men ; '^ it is the 
order of my lady." 

^^.Obey then, to the death. She is unacquainted with 
the country ; but in all other things a match, and more 
than a i]fratch,for any one of you. Take care that I do 
not set eyes on either of you alive without her !" He 
then turned to Carl, who was still gazing towards the 
distance, and wholly unconscious of everything around 
him. 

^' Com,e, Benzel," said be, ^^ no more dreading ! I 
have no cause, at least, to be dissatisfied with the decision 
of the band, since it gives me such an aid-de-damp as you. 
Come, cheer up ! In spite of that ominous brow, which 
is written black with prophecies, you will outhve these 
days, and once across the Rhine, you shall grasp for the 
last tiipe the hand of Schinderhannes ! Come — give 
bridle ; away !" and the two strange comrades, starting 
off at a vigorous trot, were soon out of sight of the 
farm. 

Carl remarked that his friend, till afler they had 
journeyed several leagues, made no scruple of entering 
the villages they can>e near, where he was at once re- 
cognized by the inhabitants. Some of them made 
haste to get out of his way ; but most of the men, and 
aU the women saluted him as he passed ; while the 
buz ran from mouth to mouth— ^^ Schinderhannes ! 
Schinderhannes !" 
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*^ Is not this needless risk ?'* asked Carl. 

'^ Not at all — I know my ground, and my men. Alt 
• these are friends ; some for love, soifne from fear, some 
from gratitude. The bold outlaw is always in favour 
with the poor, whom he has no motive to make his 
enemies. Beisides, I have business in this place which 
you do not observe ; nor is there any necessity for your 
doing so, since your term of apprenticeship is so near a 
close." Carl's mind, at the time of his initiation, had 
been in such a state of confusion, almost amliunting^ 
indeed, to absolute insanity — that he now remembered 
the forms and signs that had been explained to him aa 
dimly as if all had been a dream. He did not recollect 
distinctly even the terms of his oath, which lay heavy, 
yet indefinite upon his soul, as the nightmare bestrides 
the imagination. 

Now, however, that his attention was recalled to the 
circumstances, he detected the sign which signified re- 
cognition and indisputable command ; and .heard his 
companion utter in a low voice, '' Midnight— the Soon- 
Wald." 

At these words, the labourer left his spade, which he 
was just raising with its load, from the earth ; the plough- 
man forsook his team in the middle of a furrow ; the 
mason descended the ladder, afler he had nearly reached 
the top, with his hod full of mortar on his shoulder ; the 
blacksmith, in the midst of a blow, allowed his hammer 
to^drop, forceless, on the anvil ; the porter set down his 
load in the street and left it. 

They stopped at a small public house, where two 
gamesters were engaged at the dice. 

" I am a ruined man !" cried one—" You have won 
ten dollars of me ! My fate is already decided beyond 
hope ; but fling your throw, that the game may be per- 
fect" 

*< Thank God !" said the other, in a voice trembling 
/With eagerness as he rattled the dice — ^' By the holy 
saints, I will never play again, for this will set me up !" 
— At that moment his eye caught the sign ; and turning 
deadly palc^ he threw down the dice-box, and rose from 
the table. 
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At another time, tbey knocked at a cottage by the road 
side, but there was nobody within. 

^' They are at church," said an urchin who was 
playing on the steps ; and Schinderhannes, rode up to 
the village church, and looked in at the door without 
dismounting. A wedding was going forward, and the 
priest had just arrived at that part of the ceremony which 
ties the indissoluble knot. At the noise. of the horse's 
hool& at the threshhold all turned round ; and the bride- 
groom, leaving his half married wife at the altar^ ran 
out. 

" When ? Where ?" said he in a voice of despair. 

*^ Midnight'-^the Soon-Wald ;" and the horsemen 
spurred on. 

At another time, they dismounted at a house, where 
there was a woman in the last agonies ; and in the act 
of receiving the viaticum. The son, with clasped hands 
and pale lips, was weeping by, the bed side ; but when a 
stranger walked in and he saw the fatal sign, he left his 
mother to die. 

" When ? Where ?" said he, sobbing. 

<< Midnight — the Soon-Wald;" and the horsemen 
spurred on. 

They had as yet met with no interruption from the 
authorities ; and Carl was inclined to think that the in- 
formation received by Buckler must have been false. 
The latter smiled at the idea, however. 

^*' My intelligence," said he, ^^ comes from one of the 
magistrates who signed the requisition for the attendance 
of the military. We are in all probability awaited by 
the larger force on the banks of the Rhine; while another 
party has by this time beat the bushes in the neighbour- 
hood of the farm, and is now at no great distance in our 
rear." 

^' Then why waste more time in raising the appren- 
tices ? Is it not your best policy to make at once for 
the river, and cross, wherever you can do it in safety?" 

•* We must be prepared for all things. If the coast 
is clear, fifty or sixty of us can cross as easily as one 
man : if not, we must fight ; in which case the appren- 
tices will be indispensable to create a diversion. But 
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softly, here is the town of Kirn, where .thefe may be 
somQ risk, and where I have at present no business. I 
must enter, however. There is at least a chance, and 
perhaps a strong one, of my never reaching the right 
bank of the Rhine alive : and I know I could not die 
easily without seeing once more my pretty little favour- 
ite town of Kirn, where I have not been since— since— -" 
He stopped abfuptly, and his brow grew as black as 
midnight 

*^ Benzel," continued he, coldly and sternly, *' yoa 
may, if you prefer it, go round by those fields to the left, 
where you can ford the Hohnenbach, and await me on 
the opposite side.'^ He then spurred his horse fiercely, 
and rodtf at full gallop towards the town. Carl hesitated 
for a moment ; but, impelled by strong curiosity, he at 
length dashed after his comrade. 

When they entered Kirn, they found it was market 
day ; and it may be supposed that two armed men, riding 
at full speed through the crowded street, must have 
caused no ordinary sensation. Buckler did not stop till 
he reached the market place ; but then, suddenly check- 
ing his horse, he looked round with an air that seemed 
strangely compounded of shame, and triumph, and dis- 
dain. 

^^ Benzel," said he, '^ on this very spot/' and he smote 
with his riding-whip a large post that stood in the centre 
of the market-place,—^^ on this very spot was born 
Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine. I talk not 
of the nuzn. The place of his nativity is not worth point- 
ing out : he was brought forth low and base, and abject, 
and to all appearance destined to crawl, like his fathers 
before him, to an obscure and humble grave. I talk of the 
crimtutL It was here was struck the blow which made 
him an open enemy of that society in which he had no 
part from the moment he saw the light. Here was 
opened to him the career which has drawn the eyes of 
all men upon him, as if he were some portentous comet 
rushing through the sky. 

^' It was here, Benzel, for 'a mere folly of boyhood 
rather than a crime— I was held up to the view of many 
of those very men who now account me, if i can guess 
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by their stare, an omen and a wonder^-"as a thief. It 
was here I was scourged, publicly scourged, in the 
xnarket place of Kirn., on the market day. I am not 
old enough to. forget it— I am not yet twenty-two—'* 
and a quivering of the voice betrayed the speaker's 
emotion. 

^^ What bo !" cfled he, apparently ashamed of the 
feeling, ^^ what ho ! do you not know me ! do you forget 
the poor, abject boy, whose cries afforded you so much 
amusement ? Twenty, thirty, forty, fifly francs reward 
to him, who identifies me !" and he drew a purse of sil- 
ver ffom his pocket, and fixing it upon the point of his 
sword, rode madly through the market, shouting ^^ fifly 
franks reward, to him who dares to say that he fever 
saw my face!" The crowd gave way on all sides, rushing, 
struggling, and screaming ; and now some gendarmes, 
alarmed by the din, were seen running out of the houses. 

" Fifty francs reward !" criW Buckler, rushing up to 
them, and waving the purse in their faces. ^^ Alas for 
their onemories ! they do not remember me. Must I 
announce myself! I am Johann Buckler ! do you know 
the name ? I am Schinderhannes ! — the famous Schin- 
derhannes, the Robber of the Rhine ! and opening the 
bag of money, he scattered the contents among the gap- 
ing crowd, and setting spurs to his horse, galloped out 
of the town. 

They rode on in silence for a considerable time, and 
without extraordinary speed ; for the gendarmes they 
had seen were on foot, and their own horses, notwith- 
standing the length of the journej^ were still fresh. 

^^ You think me mad, Benzel ?"^aid his companion, 
slackening his pace* ^' Nay, no polite denial ! The fact 
is, there are more of us in that predicament than one 
would imagine. Among the rest there is a friend of 
mine, not a thousand mile distant, who has been stark 
mad for the last ten days. 

*< But to be serious, there is something in the aspect 
— nay, in the very idea — of that little town we have just 
passed through, which to me is inexpressibly horrible. 
I know not what demon drove me to^ Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
but it was there I learnt, for the first' time, the value of 
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that society from which I waa an alien from my birth. 
Till that fatal moment, my life bad passed away in a 
dream, or rather a succession of dreams : the thooghts 
and actions of one day forgotten in those of the next. 
At Aix-ia-Chapelle, immersed as I was in dissipation, 
which to me, by compaj'ison, was almost abstinence, I 
first obtained a glimpse of the heaven from which my 
destiny or my crimes had cut me off. 1 saw* Ida 
Dallheimer, and I was surprised, nay awed, to find 
myself a close and intimate spectator ofaArind of beauty 
which I had never imagined even in my sleep. From 
your lips I beard, for the first time, sentiments as full 
of passion as my own, but dignified by a delicacy which 
I could hardly comprehend. This formed an epoch in 
my life, a landing place in my history, where I stood 
still unconsciously to look back. 

" I traced back the'cbain of my destiny, link by link : 
it ended at Kirn. Before that, there was an improba- 
bility, but no impossibility, of my ever forming one of 
a class of beings for which I fancied— for which I still 
fancy myself^to have been intended by nature. There 
commenced the series of circumstances which led me 
to be what I am. 

^< Let me explain, since I am in the mood for gossip- 
ing, the part I have acted in your adventures since you 
crossed the Eifel. 

^^ You must know, that from the moment wheri we 
spoke in jest of setting out together on a crusade against 
the famous Schinderhannes, I began to entertain a han- 
kering afler you as an accomplice, I daw the ruin to 
which you were hastening, and, judging by myself — for 
at that time I had scarcely began to comprehend your 
refinement — 1 imagined that when your name and for- 
tune were gone, you would think yourself happy in 
having a friend like me to take you by the hand. When 
all was over — when you were ruined, and I constrained 
by actual want of money to leave the town — I still en- 
tertained some vague idea that we might meet again in 
more equal fellowship. 

** On my journey towards Treves, however, I hap- 
pened, by a singular coincidence, to stumble upon a 
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paper addressed to the very man whom at that moment 
occupied my thoughts ; and, changing my plan, I re- 
solved, by means of the mysterious agents I possessed, 
to give you an opportunity of recovering your lost 
Ida." 

«< What paper ?" demanded Carl ; ^*l have never 
received any." 

^^ I knov7 you have not. It was a hurried note ad- 
dressed to you by your mistress, and was apparently 
thrown out of the carriage window. . It called upon you 
for an explanation of your conduct to Ber ; and indicated 
the route they had taken." 

^' My generous Ida !" 

" I then discovered that the Dallheimer party were 
before roe ; and meeting with a friend who was no other 
than the renowned Picard of Belgium, to whom Schin- 
derhannes himself is but a novice*—*! sent the note to 
its address ; and, knowing that Picard was not accus- 
tomed to fail in any mission, I took measures at Treves 
for your reception. 

** There I fell in with Madame Dallheimer, and wiled 
her on across the Hohe-Wald, depositing her and her 
daughter at the farm ; where I resolved that they should^ 
remain till the other characters of my drama were ready 
for their parts. Fortune, however, fate — or heaven, had 
determined on its own result, whatever the steps might 
be on my part. Picard could not find you, for the sim- 
ple reason that you had already set forth on the journey 
toUhout an invitation ; but he intrusted the letter to one 
whose true character I had before discovered even when 
she was sitting in a market stall. 

<*In the circumstances under which we now n^et, 
Liese appeared to me in a new light. The artificial 
distinctions of society that had shackled even me at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, had disappeared. We were on the 
desert mountains, where all human beings are equal in 
rank ; although even there, following the rule of nature 
like the lower animals, the strong must protect or prey 
upon the weak. She was unlike your Ida*— she could 

* Ses note at the end of the volume. 
T 
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love me. She was not too high, too good, nor too 
much the child of the circumstances of education and 
habit, to love me even in my own character. She was, 
in short, all my heart panted for — a companion^ a friend, 
a tender mistress ; as brave as a man and as quick- 
witted as a woman ; above all things, unacquainted with 
the conventional terms with which the world chooses to 
describe the actions of its denizens. 

'^ I married her — after a day's courtship! To what 
important results a scrap of torn paper may lead ! She 
confirmed me in iny intention with regard to you ; but 
all was frustrated by circumstances over which Schinder- 
hannes himself had no control. You were in the very 
house it seems where Liese and I had taken up our 
quarters. That night a mock expedition was to have 
been sent against the mill, for the purpose of relieving 
our worthy friend Moritz from the suspicion of the au- 
thorities, before leaving, as was intended, this bank of 
the Rhine ; but learning from Kunz Weiner that ycu 
bad already entered the profession, and had robbed him 
of his horse for the purpose of proceeding to the spot, 
the idea was given up for the time, and attended by 
only a h^ of my comrades, dismissing the rest of the 
band, I proceeded towards the mill. Had we been in 
the force originally intended, the gendarmes would 
have had no chance. As it was, Peter Schwarz and I 
were taken. 

^^The deception I practised upon you at first was 
justified by the exigence of circumstances; but after- 
wards you were forced into the oath, as the only expe< 
dient I could hit upon for persuading the band to save 
your life. Had the unfortunate Ishmael failed, which 
was thought to be more than probable, you would have 
been rescued by an assault. Your now being about to 
be liberated either from your life or your engagements, 
which you are aware can be done by the consent of the 
whole band, but not otherwise, is owing to the tact and 
prudence of your friend Liese;» whose generous devo* 
tion to him whom she wrested from the arms of death, 
in a woman of inferior mind would be merely love. 
But now my tale is finished, and time it is to be so, 
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since we can hardly see our way* There is a light 
gleaming in the distance. Yes, we are now near our 
destination. Yonder dark spot, hardly visible in the 
surrounding darkness, is the western angle of the Soon 
Wald." 

When they entered the forest, Buckler gave the koch- 
endochen^ and was immediately answered by a hundred 
owl-like voices. Further on, si^ woodman's hut, built at 
the side of the path, appeared buried in profound repose. 
The shutters were closed, and the house to all appear- 
ance deserted, or else the inmates asleep* Here, not- 
withstanding, the travellers dismounted, and Buckler 
having knocked in a peculiar manner, the door was in- 
stantly opened, and they were admitted. 

The hut consisted of only two apartments, one being 
entered through the other ; but it was evident that the 
ante-chamber was intended to appear to the public as 
embracing the whole area. Instead of a door to the in- 
ner room there was only an aperture, closed up with 
turf and boards, and when these were removed by the 
woodman, our travellers found themselves in a long, 
low-roofed apartment, dug apparently out of a bank of 
earth. 

Th^ company, consisting of about twenty men, rose to 
receive them, and Carl recognized among them many of 
the principal officers of the band. He was surprised to 
see, however, in such worshipful society, his quondam 
host of the Fig-tree, Kunz Weiner, and still more so 
when old Moritz of the mill, who was not even an ap- 
prentice, came up to shake hands with the chief. 

*« What, Moritz !" said Buckler, " are you for cross- 
ing the Rhine ?" 

^^ No, my dear lad," replied Moritz, grasping him by 
both hands, <^ but if you forget your old friends, so do not 
I. Do you think I could permit you to leave the coun- 
try without a word of good-by ? Besides, the exigence 
has been sudden," and he whispered in his ear, '' do you 
want money ? You know old Moritz." 

** Know old Moritz ? That I do !" said Buckler, in 
a voice as sofl as a woman^s ; ^' that I do indeed ! I 
know him for a true friend, and a stout and bitter 
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enemy. He has but one fault in the world, and that 
is ^" 

« What, lad, what V* 

^^ He is too fond of the gendarmes." 

^' Ah, you rogue, do you . twit me with that still ? 
Was it my fault if they would dive into my cellar with- 
out asking leave ? Well, it was a curious scene. But 
what do you think my r^ections must have been at the 
time V* asked Moritz gravely. 

«' Why you enjoyed the fun, to be sure I" cried some 
of the others gathering round him. 

^^ I thought I was committing murder 1 My heart 
stopped, my head reeled, and I ran for a pistol to blow 
out my brains." 

*< Then the gendarmes," said Carl, *^ escaped with 
life after all ?" 

" Escaped with life t What are you talking of? Why 
that fall would kill a bullock. You are an ignoramus, 
sir minstrel ; however I am glad to see you in good 
hands, for it is to you I owe my life. Had it not been 
for your exclamation, the trigger would have gone click, 
and old Moritz would have been in heaven. *• They 'are 

fendarmes,' cried you. Ho ! ho ! ho ! what a good joke, 
thought it had been Schinderhannes !" 

<' Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed the band. 

'* But," said Kunz Weiner, " I hold that it was a 
wrong thing of you, Moritz, even to think of taking the 
life of the captain— a very thoughtless and imprudent 
thing. Nevertheless, for old acquaintance sake, if our 
friehds should determine on punishing the impropriety 
with death, I shall take it upon myself to make you as 
comfortable and happy as possible under the circum- 
stances." 

«« Ha ! ha! ha !" laughed the band. 

'^But in the meantime," said Schinderhannes, ^<it 
would be a still 'more improper thing to form a dry 
judgment on such a jolly old toper as Moritz of the mill. 
Have you come empty-handed, Kunz ?" 

*^ The question is an insult, captain. Empty ? 1 come 
empty-handed^— I would see thee swing first ! When did 
Kunz Weiner ever neglect his friend ? and at a moment 
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like ibis ! Who knotirs that I shall ever see you again? 
Who knows that in a few hours more the waters of the 
Rhine may not dissolve the bands of our . mutual affec- 
tion ? I come empty-handed !" and the kind-hearted 
Kunz burst into tears. 

'' Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed the band. 

** Who talks of drink ?" cried Peter the Black, from 
the further end of the room, as he heard the jingling of 
glasses — ^^ Give me some brandy !" . 

^' Not a drop," replied Schinderbannes, ^* till we cross 
the Khine." 

*' You had better humour him," said Moritz ; *' for 
I never saw him in such a mood before. He looks like 
a man in a trance ; his eyes seem fixed upon some object 
invisible to us ; and when I told him to cheer up, and 
that he would soon be dancing upon the waters of the 
Rhine— ^ I know it,' he answered, ^ for I am called. 
Hark I' > Who calls,' asked T, ' what do you hear ? 
What does it say ?' ' It cries help ! help ! help !' was 
his reply, and 1 saw the perspiration rolling in great 
drops down his brow." 

*^ Give him brandy," said Schinderhannes. '^ Give 
him laudanum, if you have it I" • 

WThile the company were in the height of their con- 
viviality, Buckler rose from the table to inspect the state 
of ttie force out of doors ; and Carl Bcnzel, who bad 
been at first amused by the scene, but was now shocked 
by its unredeemed coarseness and vulgarity, was happy 
to follow him. 

" That unhappy wretch I" said Buckler, musing. "I 
would for his own sake, that he was not upon, but be- 
neath the waters of the Rhine." 

*' I have heard his story," replied Carl. ** Can you 
tell me what has become of his child ?" 

^^ I never saw her; but I have heard that she remains 
in her native valley ; and, although still very young, 
that she is one of the most beautiful creatures the sun 
ever shone upon. Peter, when he committed the deed, 
fled from the spot, to which he never again returned ; 
and her friends, collecting the remainder of his property, 
preserved it for the child, who therefore enjoys a kind of 
T 2 
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independence." He still walked on, seeming to avoid 
rather than seek his associates. It was not totally dark; 
for although the sky was thickly packed with clouds, 
there was a full tpoon behind them,* and Carl could see 
that his friend had sunk into the deepest dejection. 

*' Benzel," said Buckler at last, stopping suddenly, 
« you are aware that the engagement of the apprentice 
expires at the death of the master. If I fall to night, 
you will be free. Will you-^should the event occur — 
will you be a friend to Liese ?" 

" May heaven desert me at my last hour, if I be 
not 1" 

'* She will not be entirely destitute ; for there is a 
secret fund, which she knows of, laid aside on purpose 
for her. This fund, however, small as it is, I wish to be 
divided into equal moieties ; one half for Liese, and one 
for-for ^» 



^^ For whom ?" asked Carl, in strong curiosity. Buck- 
ler turned away his head while he answered : ^^ For her 
who strikes the blow by which I fall, if I fall at all — for 
Magdalene — for the widow of Ishmael. You will see it 
done ?" 

« I will." 

*^ Then let us to action. It is the hour — ^the night is 
dark enough. Too-whoo T' 



CHAPTER Vni. 



THE PASSAGE OF THE BHINE. 

The force assembled in the Soon-Wald consisted of 
upwards of fifty outlaws, and nearly a hundred and fifty 
apprentices ; the latter suspected, in some cases, by the 
authorities, but all living unmolested in theif usual 
homes, and following their usual professions. A small 
number of these had charge of the horses, and when the 
word was given, they separated in different directions. 
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Among these were old Moritz and Kunz Weiner ; who 
turned to the right about with heavy hearts. 

" He is the flower of the foresters," cried the former, 
wiping his eyes-*^^ the best and bravest fellow unhung!" 

*^ He had better have, stayed at home," Said Kunz 
Weiner. *' What is he afraid of ? Death ? Pshaw ! 
as if a man could not die on one bank of a river as well 
as another ! Here he might have been visited in prison 
by the kindest friends in the world ; and such a crowd, of 
well-wishers would have flocked to his execution, as 
would have done his heart good to see it. For my own 
part, I am always for having a man remain where he is 
comfortable. * 

The whole of the main body began their march si- 
multanepusly through the midnight forest, without any 
further attempt '^at cofncealment. From the nature of 
the ground, it was impossible that they could be attack- 
ed before emerging into the open country ; and, at any 
rate, the die was cast, and it was necessary to stand 
the hazard. They must cross the Rhine before day- 
light, with or without fighting ; but even those among 
them who were ^he most inclined to anticipate evil, 
were by this time tolerably well satisfied that the coast 
was clear. They were continually met by their spies, 
returning, one aAer another, from the banks ; and all 
concurred in stating, that there was not so much as the 
bark of a dog heard along the river. 

The scene of the march was wild and romantic in a. 
high degree. Sometimes they dived into valleys so 
deep, that in that dark and mystic hour they might 
have imagined themselves to be. descending into the 
bowels of the earth ; sometimes their way lay along 
clifils, which they could only scale by digging hands 
and feet into the interstices ; sometimes they found 
themselves on the bald summit of a rock, with only the 
dark sky above their heads, and the black and fbrmlesp 
trees below. • 

On one of these lofly eminences they observed a 
change take place, for the first time, in the aspect of 
the night. The clouds, that Had lain still and inde- 
finite on the expanse of sky, heaped one upon another. 
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80 as almost ' wholly to neulcalize the effects of the 
moon, began slowly to rend asunder, and roll in huge 
masses along the heavens. A breeze had evidently 
been born in upper air, although all was caini below* 
Buckler wattshed this phenomenon with intense inter- 
est ^ and w^en at length the planet-queen rose proudly 
from- her prison, he uttered a cry of vexation and anx- 
iety. Turning round, however, the next moment, to 
his men — 

" There, my lads," cried lie cheerily, " does not that 
reproach us for loitering ! Come, since we have light 
to run by, let us use it in heaven's name. Fll bet a 
bottle of Rhenish that I am first at the kochemer he^e. 
Who takes ?" and he set off at full speed, followed by 
the whole troop. 

The quick tread of so many feet, startling the mid- 
night echoes of the rOck, produced a wild and singular 
effect ; and if the cortege had been seen by any of the 
peasants, whose little solitary huts appeared sometimes 
stuck in a niche of the ravine, they must have thought 
they beheld one of those spectral cbaces described in 
the ballads of their country. Schinderhannes himself 
took the character of the hunted animal, maintaining 
his ground gallantly far a-head of the troop, and bound- 
ing along with all the grace and freedom of a Stag. 

They were now within a short distance of the Rhine; 
although this was not observed in the usual sloping of 
the ground which takes place near the banks of a large 
river. This noble stream, for a considerable distance 
above and below the spot, (not far from the old chateau 
of Soneck, so called from the Soon-Wald,) is hemmed 
in by rocks and precipitous hills that only stop at the 
water's edge. Although a view therefore was some- 
times obtained of the river, disposed as if in a suc- 
cession of lakes glittering in the moonlight, it was im- 
possible to ascertain whether (he banks were clear of 
e'nemies. 

They at length arrived at the kochemer heye; which, 
in this instance, was the dwelling of a small proprietor ; 
and the apprentices and the majority of the band being 
ordered to remain concealed in a wood. Buckler and 
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Carl Benzel, 'followed by the rest, proceeded to the 
bouse. " 

^^ Is my wife here ?" demanded Buckler the moment 
he entered. ' , 

'^ No sir, we have not heard of Madame Buckler,", 
was the . reply. The outlaw smote. his forehead impa* 
tiently; and, while the others rested, began to pace up 
and down the room. 

" They will be here presently," muttered he, " they 
were in charge of two of the trustiest of the band ; and 
Liese, with the wit of a womaB, has the courage of a 
man/' Yet he was* evidently uneasy; his walk was 
agitated. ; and ivhen spoken to by his Comrades, he did 
not seem to hear. 

A scout novis. came in with intelligence. 

** There is something stirring up the river," said he, 
^^ two boats loaded with pa^engers are . pulling down 
the stream.'* 

" Are they males or females ?" 

^^ Both : for I could s^e at least one woman." 

*♦ Country people, no doubt, who are desirous of 
reachiqg market betimes." Another scout came in. 

^* There is something stirring on the bank," said he, 
**' I saw a crowd of men distinctly one moment, and the 
next they had disappeared." 

" Any boats on the river ?" 
:«No." 

'^ It is the market-people, who have landed." A third 
scout came Vfji. 

** There is a sound on the road in the .distance, like 
the tread of many men." Another messenger. 

^^ All is clear from the house to the water's edge." 

«* Thunder of heaven ! captain," cried one of the 
men, "what has come upon you ? Why don't you give 
orders to embark ?" 

" Let us alone," said Peter the Black ; ** we are 
waiting for our wives I" At this ominous speech the 
brow of Schinderhannes grew as black as midnight. 

" Let the apprentices," said he, " move down to the 
rocks to cover the embarkation ; but take' care that 
they have the jungle behind them which communi- 
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cates with the Soon-Wald. How many boats have 
you ?" 

" One large and two ordinary sized ; but the large 
one would hold the whole party." 

" Then let every man, except Benzel, get on board 
as soon as possible ; but beware shoving off without 
orders." The rushing sound of the apprentices' feef^ 
and the measured tread of the banditti, as they passed 
the window, was heard the next minute. Schinder- 
hannes looked anxious but determined. A messenger 
entered, 

^' Two men and two women on horseback, are 
scouring down the valley." 

'* Thank God ! Now let us go. " Another messen- 
ger. 

" The alarm given at first was without foundation. 
The road is clear, and so is the river." 

'' Let us lose no time, however," said Benzel, *^ we 
cannot have a better opportunity." The horses were 
heard to strike their heels into the ground at the door ; 
the ladies leaped off without Assistance ; and already 
Liese's voice was heard in the hall, demanding — 

•' Where is my husband ?" 

^* Here," said the outlaw, throwing himself into a 
chair as she entered the room. '^ You have made us 
wait. I thought you meant to keep your word, and 
abandon me." 

*^ You were mistaken," answered LiQse, submissively. 

'^ Madame Buckler, do you not remember me ?" said 
Carl, approaching. 

^^ Not now ';" and Liese could hardly restrain her 
tears, through which, however, darted some flashes of 
indignation ; ^^ I have thought of you sometimes, and I 
did what I could to avoid a meeting like this." 

'< My kindest- friend, your thoughts of me were ever 
like the blessings of the good. That I am here, and 
thus, was the fault of " 

^* Another woman !" — and Liese looked towards the 
door, with her usual arch smile struggling through the 
tears that still stood in her eyes. Carl followed the 
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glance, and was rooted to th^ ground with amazement 
on beholding Ida. " 

The young lady herself was far from being at her ease. 
Up to the moment when she entered the door her spirits 
had not flagged. Through a fatiguing ride, that lasted 
the greater part of an entire day, and was attended by 
perils of no ordinary kind, the same image was before 
her mind's eye. She beheld her lover, a fugitive, an 
outlaw, overpowered by numbers, bleeding on the field, 
or drowning in the river — a prisoner — an exile— a sen- 
tenced crimmal, awaiting the axe of the guillotine. Her 
mission was to save, to sustain, to fly with him, to 
statmch his wounds, cheer his heart, to watch by his 
side in the solitude of a dungeon, to sit beneath his feet 
at the bottom of the scaffold. 

How different was this meeting from any one of the 
pictures that her fancy had drawn ! No crowd, no bus- 
tle, no hurry, no terror," were visible. Is seemed as if 
she herself had come, at a headlong gallop, to disturb 
at once the silence of the room, and the serenity of his 
heart. There was something indeed so grossly inde- 
licate in the whole affair, as it how appeared to her eyes, 
that if she could have run out of the house unperceived, 
she would have leaped upon her horse, and spurred him 
back again at a venture. 

*' Can I believe my senses ? said Carl coming for- 
ward — " I 4hought — I understood— -that is — " 

'* Yes, I believe so," answered Ida, at random, and 
feeling ashamed of herself; and angry with all the 
world. 

♦• Ida," continued he — ^^ my brain of late has suffer- 
ed so many whirls that I fear it is not steady at this mo- 
ment. What do you here ?" 

^^ I have only accompanied my friend, to hid her good 
by." 

" You must do it quickly then. There is, I perceive, 
a matrimonial quarrel going on ; but we have no time 
for such scenes.— -My mind misgives me, indeed, that 
we have lost too many minutes already. Have you a 
friend to conduct you home again ?" 

<<Ob, I shall find my way back !" and her cheek 
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flushedi and her eyes filled with tears of pride and 
shame. 

" What, in the name of heaven, do you mean ? 
Alone ! — at such a distance from your mother — and a 
wild country between ! It must not be : I shall have 
performed my duty when the embarkation is comple- 
ted ; and if you will accept of my escort " 

'^ Oh, I should be so happy !'" anc} her manner chang- 
ed on the instant — ^' Indeed — indeed, I should be so 
happy I" and she shook away the bright drops from her 
eyes, and clasped her hands, repeating — '* indeed, in- 
deed, I should be so happy !" At the moment a mes- 
senger rushed breathlessly into the room. 

*' To boat — to boat !" cried he — *^ there is a large 
body of military rushing along shore, under cover of the 
rocks ?" 

" Come, Benzel," cried Schinderhannes sternly — ' 
^< the ladies' will take their own mind of it;" and he 
rushed out of the rooni. 

« If I embark you safe," shouted Carl, «« am I free ?" 

^< No ; — not on this side the river ; follow, on your 
oath." 

" Farewell, then ! — farewell Ida ! — farewell !" and 
he sprang across the threshold : but suddenly return- 
ing— 

<< Ida^" said he, speaking quickly, '^ there is a myste- 
ry in your manner which I do not understand, and have 
not time to inquire into. This, however, is perhaps 
our last meeting, and the jealous pride of manhood must 
give way. Beloved of my heart! — beloved in good and 
ill-— in storm and calm ! farewell— farewell — farewell !" 
and bending on his knee, he pressed her hand passion- 
ately to his lips, and recommenced his flight. 

*' Benzel I" cried she, and she sprang after him— 
'< Stop ! I am yours ! Leave me not behind ; for whith- 
er you go, there will I go also !" 
^< Am I awake ? Can this be ? Recal your senses, 
my best, my only love ! I am a banished man, a beg- 
gar, and a vagabond on the earth ; I go perhaps even 
now to deliver myself up either to chains or death !'' 
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" Fly, fly, waste not words — " and she hurried him 
along. ^' You are mine, and I am yours !" 

** Not now ; it cannot be — hark ! was that a shot ?'' 

^' No matter — I have the more need to be with 
you." 

^< Ida, I must fly» even in speaking. Life and death 
depend on itF— ^my honour, my soul. But stop, I en- 
treat you— stop, ere it be too late ! Your being seen 
with me will only expose you to insult when I am gone 
^-Hark I there it begins ! the fire of musketry has al- 
ready commenced. I shall hardly reach the river be- 
fore the bayonets are in play. Stop, for mercy's sake 
^-4top, for your mother's sake — stop, for the sake of 
heaven I" 

*< Fly, love, and waste not speech. Go on, for I will 
follow you. I am yours in good and ill, in peace and 
war, in life and death. There— -our enemies are in 
sight. They fly along the shore ; how their shots leap 
along the water ! Your chief is already at the boat— - 
fly, love, fly !" They gained the water's edge just as 
the terrified and indignant crew were shoving ofi*. Carl 
threw his mistress into the midst of the crowd, and 
then leaping on board, the vessel bounded into the deep 
water, like some huge animal, and began to drift down 
the river. 

Both parties had fired ofif their pieces, and both were 
unable to reload ; the pursuers for want of time, and 
the fugitives for want of room. The silence, therefore, 
that succeeded to the launch, was only broken by the 
tramp of the enemies' feet upon the loose stonev'of the 
beach, and by the deep sobs that rose from their labour- 
ing bosoms. 

By some fatal accident, the oars had slipped over- 
board in the hurry of embarkation, and were lost ; and 
although, by using their hands, hats, swords, and even 
carbines for paddles, the crew were able to give their 
vessel a direction towards the other side of the broad 
river, the velocity of the motion depended entirely upon 
the tide. In this situation they had leisure to obserre 
minutely the movements of the party on the beach ; and 
knowing that they had no power to impel themselves 
u 
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beyond the reach of Iheir shot, they awaited their re- 
loading. :, . 1 

In the mean time the apprentices stood quiet, but not 
uninterested spectators of the scene, manning the heights 
that surrounded the spot. Their orders were impera- 
tive. They were not to interfere, even by a shout, if 
the vessel got clear off; but, on the contrary, to con- 
ceal themselves as much as possible, if they did not ra- 
ther commence at once their return home. 
. The light, by which these various objects werejbeheld, 
was as clear as that of day 5 and the broad Jand clear 
waters of the Rhine never reflected in their broken mir- 
ror a lovelier moon. 

The soldiers reached the place of embarkation white 
the fugitives were still within pistol shot; and the latter 
saw, without great surprise, that they were led on by a 
woman. Magdalene paused for one instant; and her fol- 
lowers, with many imprecations, began hastily to load 
their musketsj but suddenly starting from her dream, 
she flew along the beach to a place where the shelving 
cliffs formed a kind of cavern. 

« Here are boats !" she screamed. Five hundred 
francs to those who will follow me I" Even without 
the bribe the invitation would have been accepted ; but 
with it their eagerness was so great, as almost to niake 
them lose its object. Rushing, stumbling, rolling along 
the rocks, striking at one another as they jostled, and 
swearing the while the most terrific oaths, they obeyed 
the call ; and with less delay than might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances, the two boats were 
manned and shoved off. 

The apprentices, in the meanwhile, were prevented 
by the intervening rocks from seeing what was going on 
in the cavern, and could not understand the signals made 
by their comrades, who were by this time approaching 
the middle of the river* In vain the master bandit 
shouted at the extent of his voice — 

** Fire upon them ! Fire ! by your oaths !" 

In vain Peter the Black bellowed, in something be- 
tween the roar of a lion, and the laugh 6f a hyaena — 
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'^ Gome down to the beach, ye lambkins, or you will 
lose the sport T' The apprentices were too far off to 
catch the words $ and when at length Ida and Liese, 
imagining, in the confusion of the moment, that they 
were -unseen rather than unheard, tore their kerchiefs 
from their bosoms and waved them in the direction of 
the cavern, they concluded that both the cries and sig- 
nals were tokens of triumph and farewell ; and in their , 
turn emitted a hoarse hurrah, which rolled like thunder 
along the shores of the Rhine. 

This, for some moments, had as good an effect as a 
volley of musketry. The soldiers were wholly ignorant 
of the presence of the apprentices ; and although they 
would not have avoided a conflict with- a much larger 
number of such enemies, who were chiefly peasants and 
artificers ; yet their voices, bursting so wildly on the 
stillness of the night, and exaggerated by the thousand 
echoes of the river, struck them with dread. 

^^ Let us return,'* said one of them, ^* and recon- 
noitre.'' 

^* Pull away, if you be men !*' criet) Magdalen^ 

^^ Pull back— pull back," commanded another. 

** Keep in the lee of the rocic 1" 

*<No, no, there is more a.fety in standing out." 

^^ We shall be blown out of^the water if we get with- 
in range of their guns." A thousand contradictory or- 
ders were given, each of which was obeyed in turn ; 
and in consequence the two boats gained not an inch 
outwards or inwards, although they drifted down with 
the tide. The panic, however, was not of long continu- 
ance ; for Magdalene succeeded in convincing some by 
explaining in a few words the nature of the force with 
which they were threatened, while she shamed others 
by her contemptuous reproaches, poured forth with all 
her sex's volubility* The boats were again under way; 
and, although so heavily loaded that the men had bare- 
ly standing-room, and the rowers could with difficulty 
use their oars, yet from the unmanageable bulk of the * 
other vessel, there seemed to be scarcely a doubt of 
their being ov^taken long before reaching the opposite 
bank. 
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When the apprentices perceived the boats emerging 
from the rocks, they saw their error too late to repair 
it; for long before it was possible for them to come 
within shot, the enemy were too near their friends to 
admit of their using their carbines without as much 
risk of injury to the one as to the other. They were 
thus under the necessity of remaining almost idle spec- 
tators of the event ; only dropping an occasional shot as 
they found opportunity. 

As soon as the enemy had fairly put off from the 
shore, Schinderhannes carefully measured the speed of 
their boats with his eye, and then turned to his men. 

^* Comrades/' said he, ^< we cannot reach the bank 
without fighting $ our object therefore is, to gain time, 
and try to reload our carbines* Every second man from 
the right gunwale, stoop down at the word of command, 
while his neighbour loads. Down ! You who are pad- 
dling, make use of the current ; strive no more for the 
other side, but give her way with the stream. 

^* And now, ladies, you must forward to the bows, or 
you fhay chance to get your bonnets flattened." 

** Not I !" said his wife$ " I can load a carbine as well 
as any man of you, though I can hardly fire more than 
a pistol. Give me your caitouch-box. I will stand be- 
hind you ; and you shall never want a shot so long as 
Liese can handle a bullet !" 

^' No mutiny 1"— -said Buckler, sternly — ^ Do as you 
are ordered.'' 

'^ I will do my duty. You command men — not wo-^ 
men !" 

*^Make way there !'^ cried Benzel, leading Ida for- 
ward-— ^' let this lady pass to the bows." She went on 
a few paces like one in a dream ; but suddenly spring- 
ing bapk 

<* I will not leave you !" she dmost sobbed — ^* Indeed 
I will not leave you ! I cannot fire, I cannot load, but 
I will stand by your side." 

*< Love, this is madness ! — ^The stern of the vessel will 
be swept by their shot as with a besom. Retire for my 
sake, if not for your own, that you may be in a condition 
to assist me when I am wounded." 
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^^ Then I will ]ie down at you feet^ the bulwarks of 
the boat will defend me;* and, if you fall, you will fall 
into my arms." 

All this, although it necessarily occupies some spacQ 
in the telling, passed in an instant; and then Buckler 
turned to his companions. 

*' Benzel and Peter Schwarz," said he — ^** you will 
stand with me in the stern. Remember, Peter, if they 
try to board, that th6 butt end is your weapon ; and 
while using it, take care you roar me your most deli- 
cate strain. Benzel, you are to fight for freedom and 
for Ida ! — ^and forget not, should any thing happen, what 
I said to you in the Soon-Wald. Comrades, do you 
observe yonder woman, standing in the bow of the first 
boat ? It is Magdalene, whose husband you murdered, 
by my band, last night. Now mark me — if I see but 
one speck of blood on that woman's dress, by the holy 
heavens, I will blow out the brains of the first man 
whose eye I meet I Do you hear ? By the Three 
Kings of Cologne, I will !" and drawing a pistoyVjom 
his belt, he kissed the butt-end. 

The enemy's boats were by this time almost within 
pistol-shot, one behind the other. On the bow of the 
foremost, the new made widow stood like an avenging 
spirit. Her dress was disordered ; her neck uncover- 
ed ; and her hair, flung back from her brow and ears, 
and streaming in golden wreaths behind her, gave a 
fierce and earger look to her face. She stood with up- 
raised hand, and body bent forward, in the attitude of 
one about to fix and grapple ; while the extreme youth- 
fulness of her appearance, the dazzling fairness of her 
complexion, and the girlish beauty of her features, ta- 
ken in conjunction with such an attitude, in such a 
scene, might have given one the idea of a supernatural 
being. 

The soldiers in the mean time continued to pull on 
as steadily as the crowded state of the boats, and their 
own ignorance of the art of rowing permitted. The 
event of the chase was no longer doubtful ; they 
gained upon the fugitives at every stroke ; and already 
the few who had been able to reload, began to level 
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their pieces for a proper aim, and those who were next 
the side brought their muskets, with fixed bayonets, to 
the charge, to be ready to board. 

These preparations were not unobserved in the fugi- 
tive vessel. 

"Now, comrades," cried Buckler, " remember every 
shot must tell ; for we shall have no time to reload, 
before they are upon us knifo to knifo. Look at them, 
my men ; don't be in a hurry. Now, steady! Present! 
Fire!'^ 

Two soldiers were observed to drop from the gun« 
wales of the foremost boat, and a stir took place in the 
middle of the crowd, as if some of them had been wound- 
ed. The bandits uttered a loud hurrah, which was 
echoed by their accomplices on the rocks; and the 
sound was carried on by the echoes of the Rhine till it 
died away in the distance. 

The enemy, however, were not so much injured by 
the loss as the de\^y. It required some time to pick up 
the mo men, who were dying by the double death of 
wounds and water ; then the two boats ran foul of each 
other, and some moments more were spent in extri- 
cating themselves. But they had been taught a lesson 
by which they did not fail to profit. Knowing the im- 
possibility of the fugitives making the shore without 
their permission, they turned their attention methodi- 
cally to the task of reloading their muskets ; and as soon 
as they had made up their.lost way, every man who was 
ready to fire, took aim as he could. The two parties 
were thus plunging down the current, keeping up a ran* 
ning fire, but the soldiers gaining fast upon.tlie out- 
laws. The apprentices in the mean time followed the 
chase along the rocks ; howling with delight when a 
shot told against their enemies, and receiving a con- 
trary manifestation in profound silence. 

" Steady !" cried Buckler, ^' never mind the mus- 
keteers; we are used to cold lead. Give it to the 
oarsmen«— give it them home, my boys !'' The effect of 
the blind obedience which the band were accustomed 
to pay to their chief was soon visible. The oarsmen 
were disabled ; time was lost in changing places with 
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them ; and the unmanageable barge of the outlaws 
continued to whirl in triumph down the stream. 

They were now at no great distance from* a point of 
land, on the right bank, where the current swept close 
to the rocks ; and had besides the chance of a village 
to be passed previously, where several apprentices 
resided. Their case, therefore, although doubtful, and 
dangerous in the highest degree, was liot desperate. 
Many of them were still unhurt, the danger being sus* 
tained almost exclusively by those in the stern, among 
whom Benzel and Schinderhannes himself were slightly 
wounded, and Liese had a small portion of one of her 
beautiful arms torn away by a buNet. 

It seemed curious that the bulky figure of Peter 
Schwarz, placed up, like a mark on the loftiest part of 
the stern, should have as yet escaped every casualty. 
He stood firing and reloading with the most perfect 
composure, not a gleam of intelligence visible on his 
features, and was, in fact, to all appearance, profouodly 
ignorant of what .was going on. At leitgth a bullet 
struck him on the side of the neck, and, awakened at 
once from his stupor, he turned round v{ith a sudden 
shout, and stared wildly about him. • 

** Are we not at Soneck ?" he cried. " What brings 
us here ? Thunder of God !— -why did you not tell me 
that we were coming here? But it is of no use,' it is of 
no use. You could not help it, it was ordained. A 
little farther, — there, where the tide whirls in an eddy 
— there the boat Went down. Now fire, ye devils, for 
the hour is come I" and Jie turned his eyes upon the 
pursuers. 

As he looked, an expression of horror grew upon 
his face ; his carbine fell from his grasp ; and he leaned 
forward over the stern, shaking in every limb. ; 

'* I thought it was to be alone !'' he muttered, while 
the words were scarcely audible in the rattling of his 
teeth. '^ That was not in the bajgain ! I could drown 
easily, if that look was not fixed upon mine ; take away 
your eyes — Help! help!" The enemy were by this 
time within a few oars' length of the barge. Not a 
piece was loaded on either side ; for all waited the con- 
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flict of steel to ateel. The too-whoo ! had been given 
by the barge, and answered from the rocks beyond the 
village which they were now passing. 

*^ He takes her for his wife !" said BenzeL ^^ What 
ho ! awake !" and he shook Peter the Black roughly 
by the shoulder. 

*^ Am I indeed awake ?" said the latter in a whisper, 
gradually slathering as he spoke into a shriek ; ^^ and 
can the waters thus yield up their dead afler sixteen 
years' safe custody ? Let me alone ! take away your 
eyes I Wife ! wife ! — Magdalene I" 

<' Mysterious God !" cried Benzel, '^ she must be his 
daughter !" The wretched man had leaned far over the 
stern, and if not held .up on either side by Ca?l and 
Buckler, would have dropped into the river. 

Oh her side the vengeful glance of Magdalene had 
changed gradually into a look of the most helpless dis- 
may. She clasped her hands wildly, and bent forward 
over the vessel. If the daughter of Peter Schwarz, 
she had never seen her father from- infancy, Was it 
nature, then, that wrought within her the recc^nition, 
for such it seemed ? There was not time to observe. 
She had. stepped upon the extreme verge of the bow<» 
leaning over as if about in the act of springing ; her 
lips had opened, and a word*~no one could gather what 
—was half pronounced, when the sound of a shot from 
the shore rang over the abyss, and with a fearful scream, 
she fell headlong into the river. 

** There !" cried Peter Schwarz, " I knew I waa 
called. Stand off, comrades L" and with a mighty effort 
he dashed his supporters away from him — ^' Magdalene, 
I come I" and he sprang overboard with such force, that, 
although the soldiers had backed water the instant their 
conductress fell, his head struck against their keel, and 
reddened the waters around it. 

The barge of the fugitives was carried away by the 
current, and before their enemies were clear of the 
scene of death, was dashed against the rocks, which the 
crew laid hold of as they passed. A few of those next 
the gunwale leaped ashore on the instant, and loading 
their pieces, covered the disembarkation of the rest. 
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The Boldiers, after one more gallant att^smpt, found that 
the case was hopeless, and stood out for the middle of 
the stream. 

No shout of triumph was uttered by the banditti. 
The enemies parted in dead silence, and the cry of the 
apprentices, who could not have observed the catastro- 
phe, booming faintly and mournfully over the waters of 
the Rhine, was the only sound that celebrated the obse- 
quies of Peter the Black, and the lovely and hapless 
Magdalene. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SHOWIKQ HOW THE 8TORT EIVDB. 

The outlaws, being now in another, territory, were 
comparatively safe ; yet the presence of so large a body 
of armed nien could not be viewed with indifference by 
the authorities. They separated, therefore, in small 
groups, fixing on a Icochemer beye further up the coun- 
try ; and Buckler and Carl Benzel, with Liese and Ida, 
found themselves sitting alone in the shade of a wood 
near the river. 

f The master-outlaw had loosened his belt and laid 
down bifl knapsack on the ground, as if determined to 
enjoy some relaxation ; but his brow was dark, and a 
cast of care, spread over his countenance, gave to the 
features of a young man of twenty-two the appearance 
of at least middle age. Ida had bound up the wounds 
of Carl Benzel, and still retained the hand locked in hers, 
on which she had exercised her surgery ; while Liese, 
having performed the same office for her husband, and 
tied a handkerchief round her bleeding arm, sat apart 
from the rest, meditating, as it seemed, with mingled 
sorrow and alarm, on her unhappy fate. 

*' Benzel," said Buckler, " you are now fi-ee. With 
the permission of my comrades, I release you from the 
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oaths, which you took for the 'sole purpose of saving 
your mistress from dishonour." 

^^ I thank you !" replied Carl. " God knows I thank 
you !" He leaned his forehead upon the shoulder of Ida, 
and she alone remarked the single tearless sob that con- 
vulsed his bosom. 

^* What are your plans ?" continued the outlaw, 
*^ You cannot return to the lefl banks of the Rhine, 
for you are now a marked man. Your person will be . 
described at all the public offices throughout the coun- 
try ; and if you are taken, the gi^illotine will be your 
fate." 

*^ I have no present thoughts of returning," said Carl, 
rallying ; " but even with the comfortable prospect you 
have suggested, my heart is light, and my soul thankful. 
I am free ! — and Ida is with me." 

<< You have nothing," said she, in a low voice, and 
casting her eyes on the ground^— -^^ nothing to bind you 
to the lefl bank of the river. We should both consider 
this to be a new world ; in which, acting by our past 
experience, we might hope to be at once better and 
happier. I will write to my mother, and I have no 
doubt that she will join us on this side of the riven My 
fortune, it must be confessed, is in landed property, and, 
in some measure, under her control ; but, seeing the 
irrevocable step I have taken, I am sure she will consent 
to its being sold." 

" That must not be," said Carl. ^^ It would be ruin- 
ous in disjointed times like these. '^ 

*< And what matter ? We are young and strong, and 
we can work for what is wanting 1" The outlaw start- 
ed up. ' *" 

" Nay, you must not leave us," cried Benzel. '* Did 
you not hear her, Buckler ? Surely you will not allow 
her words to step at your ear, without sinking into your 
heart ! Why continue to waste the talents and the 
energy with which heaven has endowed you, in a hope- 
less war against society, hopeless, because success would 
be your greatest loss ? Why allow the noble qualities of 
your heart to run\o seed, unappropriated and unemploy- 
ed, in the fellowship of ruffians who would hate if they 
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could understand you? Join usy Buckler! we will retire 
still farther off* into iSe world, where your name is un«> 
known ; and by manly industry achieve an independ- 
ence which Scbinderhannes can never know." A 
gloomy smile lighted up the features of the outlaw. 

•* And is this the ending," cried he, " that you pro- 
pose for your romance ? Do you still think me the 
baron Wolfenstein ? or do you imagine me to be some 
hero of your fancy, whose very nature you can mould, 
change, and re-cast at your pleasure ? Even supposing 
that that society, of which I have been the bitterest foe, 
were to open its arms to me ; supposing that my fellow- 
men,, whom I have injured and insulted, were to forgive 
and bless me; that (he blood of Ishmael, and every other 
drop that I have shed, were to disappear in the ground ; 
supposing that the princes and nations of the earth were 
to offer me riches and honour, armies to command, and 
provinces to govern — what then ? Should I not.still re- 
main the same individual, subject to the same passions, 
controlled by the same prejudices, and fettered by the 
same habits?** 

*' You think that I have no pleasures, no moments of 
enjoyment ! Do you set for naught, then, the pride of 
power, the gratifications of vanity, the glory of revenge? 
You have only seen the worst of my way of life. But 
even were this not the case, it is the only life I am fit to 
lead. I was born for it — I was born to it j and I can 
no more change my profession than I can change the 
country of my nativity. As a man of society, I should 
be worse than an outlaw ; I should expend my restless 
energies in meaner vices, and perhaps have recourse at 
last to the vulgar excitement of intoxication." 

^^ No, no. I must still wrong, and writhe up against 
the wrong of the oppressor ; I must still pursue and be 
pursued ; I must still slay till I be myself slain. Fare- 
well, Benzel } farewell Ida Dallheimer. I leave you to 
a brighter, happier fate than mine. I shall oAen think 
of you in those moments when I think at all ; and I shall 
hope that even ypu will not wholly forget one who never 
can and never would resemble you ; who never will be 
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iiiore--4iut never logo t han Schinderhannes, the Bob- 
ber of the Rhine !" 

As he turned away, he threw a glance upon Leise, 
who was weeping where she sat, with her face buried 
in her hands. He then looked at Benzel and Ida, but 
they could not tell with what expression, for he wheeled 
instantly round, and walked hastily away. 

<^ What does he wish us to do ?'' whispered CarL 

'^ To save h^r t'* and Ida ran to her friend, and threw 
her arms round her neclu 

<^ Liese," said she ^^ you at least j&re not wedded by 
birth or habit to a life of guilt and terror. To leave 
your husband — which he desires himself-— will be to 
^ break one moral band that you may keep entire a thou- 
sand* Come with us^ be our friend and sister, and 
share with us alike in our wealth and poverty." 

<^ Where is my husband ?" eried Liese, starting up. 

^ He lefl you to our care." 

^^ It'is false ! — Forgive me, dearest lady, I feel your 
kindness— but — ^but — where is he ? — and she wiped her 
eyes hastily with her arms, and arranged her beautiful 
hair. 

*' You do not mean it" — continued she — ^^ O, no ; 
you could not mean to tell me that I ought to leave my 
husband ! What, now ? when he is a fugitive, a wan- 
derer I with no one to watch him when he is asleep, and 
speak cheerfully to him when he awakes — to dress hia 
wounds— to— to— As I live, bis very knapsack is for- 
gotten ! Would you have me leave it there ? Duty ! is 
it not my duty to carry my husband's knapsack ?— • 
Shame \ shame ! — dear lady, pardon me. Farewell — 
God bless you !" and they embraced with tears. 

<^ And you too, Carl Benzel^there — it is not the first 
time you know ! Farewell ! farewell !" and the young, 
beautiful, high-spirited, and high-hearted Liese, throwing 
the knapsack over her bead^ walked away afler her hus- 
band. 

They saw them again at a turning of the road. The 
knapsack was on the shoulders of Buckler, whose arm 
was round Liese's neck, while her's encircled his waist. 
The wanderers turned round, and signed an adieu, with 
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oot disturbing the arrangement ; and then entering a 
chjinp of trees, they faded from the eyes of their friends, 
who saw them no more. 

The time has now arrived when it is usual for the 
moral to be spoken, and the curtain dropped. We have 
no moral to speak. We have presented a succession of 
pictures 6f what we believe to be human nature ; al- 
though humi^n nature placed innstrange and out-of-the- 
way circumstances ; in which the conduct, if truly set 
down, is commonly supposed to be tmnatural. Our 
personages, althongh, for the most part, real characters, 
and painted, so far as we could do it, in their real co- 
louss, have as yet no place in history. A biography, 
therefore, would have been useless, and biographical ac- 
curacy, in a romance, is never well appreciated. Our 
sole purpose was — (and we fear there is some boldness 
in confessing it) — to amuse — to interest— to excite the 
sensibilities — and to fill i^> the heart during one of those 
so called idle moments in which, for want of better em- 
ployment, it preys upon itself. If we have succeeded, 
we are happy ; if not, we shall try to do better the next 
time. 

It would give us pleasure to confor^n to the old rule 
of romance, i^nd satisfy that curiosity, on the subject of 
the persoBs of the story, which thB saoguine author 
always imagines he has excited. Our persons, how- 
ever, as we have said, are not fictions but realities \ 
and it rarely happens, except in fairy tales, that we can 
say of any body, ^^ he then lived happy all the days of 
his life." 

As for Carl Benzel and his faithful Ida, all we have 
further to tell is, that Madame Dallheimer consented 
very cheerfully to their union ; and although she was not 
guilty of the folly of selling the property, yet she placed 
them in circumstances which enabled them to live gen- 
teelly, without having recourse to the boasted industry 
of her daughter. 

Old Moritz of the mill lived t6 a good old age, en- 
joying at once the friendship of the banditti and the 
patronage of the government He never'ceased, so long 
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as his tongue could wag, to entertain his nightly guests 
with the tale of the forcing of his premises by the 
police ; and he laughed to his dying hour at the quan* 
dary he was in when he thought that, in a moment of 
passion, he had dain the famous Schinderhanne&— when, 
l0| and behold, the victims were a few gendarmes! 

In the flight from the farm, Leah and Adonijah were 
either purposely omitted by Buckler, or accidentally 
forgotten ; and when they heard of the departure of the 
rest, they borrowed horses, and set out alone to folloWf 
being too closely connected with the band to remain be- 
hind with safety. On the way, however, the strength of 
old Adonijah broke down ; and his daughter — the mur- 
deress of Ishmael — who might easily have escaped alone, 
surrendered herself into the hands of the police, rather 
tlmn leave her fttth^. They were tried soon after at 
Mayence, and condemned to fburteen years of fetters, 
without having been guilty of the smallest treachery to 
their quondam comrades. Kunz Weiner travelled all 
the way from the Fig-tree to bid them good-by. He 
commiserated the case, more especially, of old Adoni- 
jah, who was leaving the neighbourhood of his sympa- 
thising friends, for no other purpose than to die ; and he 
even whispered to the daughter, that, if she thought it 
would not be intruding, he would bring a little arsenic 
with him at his next visit, and administer it himself, in 
the most kind and comfortable manner. 

The fate of Schinderhannes is detailed in the note ; 
and from the circumstaiice of another Madame Buckler 
being mentioned, the reader may conclude, if he pleases, 
that Liese did not live to witness it. 
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NOTE*. 




THE ROBBERS OF THE RHINE. 

AnoNG the gay and fashionable who haunted Aix-la-Chapelle 
for the sake of relaxation, were many individuals who, in their 
-working hours, followed a calling which in England we know 
nothing about. A wealthy Dutch merchant, or a German 
baron, with a pedigree as long as the great sea-serpent — or both 
togetlier — would honour the city of Charlemagne with their 
presence, accompanied by their wives, and daughters, and sons, 
and nieces, and a whole tribe of servants. The shopkeepers 
rub their hands ; the water-drinkers are thrown into a flutter ; 
ladies' hearts begin to pal-pi-tate ; and old bachelors hasten to 
drill their eyebrows, and count the crowfeet at the corners with 
nervous trepidation. 

The anticipations of all are realized. The strangers buy 
freely, and pay in hard dollars : they keep open house, play a 
high game, win or lose, as luck orders it, with a good grace. 
Their womankind play on the guitar, and look unutterable 
things : — 

Sweet harmonistifi ! — and beautiful as s^eet — 
And young as beautiful — and soft as young ! 

They make people delightfully unhappy, and form *a hundred 
liaisons — all platonic of course. 

This goes on for some time ; perhaps a month passes by like 
a jour de fete — when suddenly an awkward whisper runs 
through the town. The Aix-la-Chapellians rub their eyes ; 
resemblances are detected, and coincidences examined; then 
government couriers arrive; the authorities are thfown into 
conAision ; all business i^ at a stand ; and, as every body knows 
that the matter cannot go on so for another day, the whole 
population wait for the morrow in an agony of suspense. 

The strangers in the meantime gOf and the morrow comes. 
They have vanished like so many spirits, and 

* Prom " Travelling Sketches on" the Rhine, and in Belgiuih and Hol- 
land."— (Picturesque Annual, 1833, by the author of Schinderhannea). 
w 
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Like the boeleaa ftbrie of a rtakn, 
Leare not a rap bebind. 

How could their passports have been yis^d. It is answered 
that the major had a friendship for the merchant's wife, and the 
commissary of police was about to be married to the baion's 
daughter. Could these functionaries have seen that the pass- 
ports had been previously falsified ? No : because love is blind. 
in a day or two after the travellers are safe at home ; and tlM 
bold outlaws, who had merely visited Aix-la-Chapelle for 
amusement, may be met scouring the forest at the heaa of their 
troop. 

Alas, we know nothing about such matters in England. 
Even the race of the Macheaths is extinct — gallant but insig- 
nificant fellows ! who were once to be seen " alone, unfriended," ^^ 
spanking along the highways on a blood mare*. A stage, flying ^H 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, would laugh to-day at their ^B 
** Stand and deliver !" — i^nd a steam-coach would have ample 
time to get beyond the range of their pistols in the interval 
between the flash and the bullet. We must now put up with 
being knocked on the head by a pitiful foot-pad, or having our 
purses seduced by a sneaking cowardly pickpocket. We dqfy 
the world, indeed, in spinning cotton, and making pins ; but in 
robbery, there is not a paltry &erman state that does not beat us 
hollow. It was dottbtiess in reference to this stain upon our 
character, that Napoleon called us, contemptuously, ** a nation 
of shopkeepers." 

Towards the close of the French revolution, the banks of the 
Rhine, and the surrounding country from Holland to Mainz, 
were the theatre of exploits as strange and wild, and the haunt 
of men as extraordinary, as anj that are exhibited in history. 
The French laws were not yet m full operation in Belgium, nor 
the conflict of opinions and parties at an end Every thing was 
in confusion. The very elements of society seemed to have 
been broken up and disorganized bv the moral earthquake that 
had occurred. A lawless and reckless spirit pervaded all ranks 
of people, and made room, in individual cases, for the develop- 
ment of talents and energies that, under ordinary circumstance*, 
would have contbiued to slumber in embryo. 

Energies so called up must, like spirits summoned by sorcery, 
be evil in their nature ; and accordingly a reign of terror com- 
menced, scarcely less extraordinary than the events of the revo- 
lution itself. From Belgium a criminal could easily pass into 
Holland if pursued, or into the countries bordering the Rhine ; 
and there the minute subdivisions of the Germanic confedera- 

> * Wo bare tbe misfcnrlane to differ on tbis point of chronology with two 
French magistrateB, who have drawn up, fippm. Jttdioud documents, an ac> 
cooot of the crimes of the renowned SchindsrhanneB and his comradei. 
They write thus in 1810. " No one iflAKnoratt that in England— an island 
4n which the highest civilisation conjoins with'^the darkest barbarism— tbe 
profession of highwayman is exercised almost as paUldy and securely as 
any other. If it is not always attended by bloodshed, the reason is, tbat 
travellers, for fhult of leral protection, eater eheerAiUy into a compositioa 
with the niflans." T 
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tton, in which each petty prince miuntained a jealous independ- 
ence of the rest, rendered pursnit almost nseleBS. The policy, 
therefore, of great criminala, in their choice of localities, will be 
easily comprenended. 

But, as tne genius of individuals began to gather together the 
elements of lawless power, and unite the various little roving 
bands in one compact society, it was seen that the magnitude 
of the mass woula force the alarmed governments into a league 
against them, and that thus their very strength would prove 
their destruction. How to obviate this difficulty was the ques- 
tion — how to increase rather than diminish their numbers, and 
to tighten rather than relax the bond of union, without present- 
ing any tangible surface to the authorities ; and, out of the 
speculations on this knotty point, there arose at length one of 
the most remarkable associations that are mentioned m history. 

Few of our readers, we believe, are acquainted even slightly 
with the subject; and, connected as it is with the lociuitiee 
through which we have just been virandering, it will be consid- 
ered, we hope, no unacceptable service if we now proceed to 
give some account of the laws, institutions and customs, of the 
remarkable and mysterious banditti to whom we allude. 

The known and ostensible members of the band were dimin- 
ished in number, rather than increased, by the new constitu- 
tion. These, under the eaptainshm of some individual raised 
to the post by his courage or talents, inhabited as their h:ead- 
quarters an old castle or ruined mill ; or pitched their wander- 
ing camp in the recesses of a forest It was, in fact, easy to 
find a harbour capable of accommodating a much larger force^ 
in times when so many country fkmilies had fled for refuge. 
from the horrors of war, to the more p'opulous and protectea 
towns. The roads between town and town were for the same 
reason compaTativelv deserted, except by travellers and mer- 
chants ; and the villages cut off firom all peaceable inter-com- 
munication. 

Having fixed upon a camp, or rendezvous, the next import- 
ant step was to secure the safe passage of the 'bandits through 
the territory, by establishing every where a line of posts, viSotd' 
ing succour and shdter in case of need. This was easily 
arranged by enlisting in the cause the more needy and despe- 
rate of the ini^-keepers and aubergistes. Some of these, in the 
country parts, had been left helpless and alone, Kke stranded 
barks, by the ebbing tide of population ; and, as their profession 
at.any rate is not suspected of predisposing strongly to honesty, 
they were found in general to entet eon amove mto the propo- 
sals that were made to them. 

In the slang of the robbers — a jargon compounded of Hebrew , 
High and Low German and French — these places of refuge 
w^re called kockemer'beyesy wl^ther public-houses or not ; and 
there a Member, when pursued, was sure of protection and 
advice; and his address, or thait of the band, was always to be 
procured by^ those who wanted it for a friendly purpose. To 
such perfection had this system been carried, that it u mder- 
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stood that a fobber could travel from the farther extremity of 
Holland to the Danube, with the certainty of spending . every 
night in the company, or under the protection of friends. 

In numerous cases, also, the functionaries of police, from the 
magistrate down to the lowest officer, wsere in the pay of the 
band ; and it was frequently observed that the anxiety of a rob- 
ber, taken even in the faet, was at once dissipated, as if by a 
magic spell, on the name of the worthy being announced berore 
whom he was about to be carried. 

Names, dress, character, complexion, and feature, were 
changed with wonderful facility, by these intelligent and indus- 
trious persons. Our Dutch merchant and German baron are 
specimens. As for the passports, they were managed entirely 
by the womankind, who had a great tal«nt for business. ^^ 

The persons we have described, however, were few in num- ^M 
ber, perhaps not more than a dozen men and their families. ^0 
Where, then, were the banditti who kept the country in terror ? 
— who, amidst the noise of fire-arms that was heard over half a 
province, carried villages and even towns by assault, and either 
plundered them of their movable riches, or .held them to ran- 
som at the point of the sword ? In the villages, in the towns 
themselves, in isolated farm-houses, in obscure or remote inns, 
were domiciled these mysterious freebooters. These were the 
body, and the former the soul; thesS the executive, and the 
former the legislative power of this invisible state. The former 
were the chiefs and their immediate attendants; the latter, the 
great mass of the band, {distributed over the face of the country, 
mhabiting their own houses, working at th^r own trades or 
professions, yet ready, at a signal understood only by them- 
selves, to vanish from their homes and families, and follow, 
wherever they were led, to the death. 

They were called apprentices. They were bound to the 
society by the most tremendous oaths — which they were rarely 
tempted to break, well knowing that an invisible dagger hun^ 
over their heads, which was sure to descend even on a suspi- 
cion of their falsehood. A miserable wretch, who had been 
taken by the police, and securely lodged in a dungeon, once 
revealed, in the agonies of his terror, the rendezvous bf his 
chief— the famous Ficard. The next night, while reflecting in 
horror that, even by his treachery, he had probably been unable 
to save his life, he heard his name pronounced in a whisper ; 
and, looking up, saw an arm passed between the iron bars of 
the window. • 

" Who art thou ?" inquired the robber, trembling. 

" Thy master — Picard ; I have ventured my life, as in duty 
bound, to set thee at liberty !" In a few minuteshis irons were 
sawed off, and one of the bars wrenched from l^e window-frame ; 
and, following his conductor, he scaled the wall,' and scented 
the free air of the neighbouring forest. The band were ready 
to receive them, drawn up in a semicircle, and standing under 
arms, in dead silenpe. Their delivered comrade was placed in 
the middle. 
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*' SeMeiehener /'* said the chief, addreesing him with the slang 
epithet for traitor; ^* didst thou imagine that the word of treason 
would be unheard by Picard^ because it was whispered in the 
depths of a dungeon ? Die, coward, in thy guilt! ^ 

'< Mercj! mercy !" cried the wretch, as the pistol touched his 
ear — '^ Give me death, but let it be in battle ! Lead me on this 
very night, were it to the attack of an army, and let me die upoa 
the bayonets of the foe !" 

" It must not be," said Picard calmly ; " thou art unworthy 
of the death of the brave. Comrades ! shall the laws of Ine 
band be set aside in favour of a hound like this?" 

'' No!" growled the deep stem voice «f the lieutenant; and 
the word was echoed by some in cruelty, by many in dismay, 
till it died away like a prolonged groan in the forest. Tne 
white lips of the coward closed at the sound : and a bullet pass- 
ing through his brain at the same moment, quieted his fears for 
ever. 

Another story is told at Aiz-la-Chapelle, which does not sat- 
isfy quite so well one's ideas of retributive justice. A fine 
young man of that city was enrolled as an apprentice by the 
ferocious Jikjak ef Mersen, and awaited impatiently the com- 
mands of his chief, being desirous not only of distinguishing 
himself in the career to which his follies had driven him, but of 
obtaining money enoughjto enable him to marry his sweetheart. 
It is not known whemer his weakness was owing to love, or 
wine, or both together ; but, unhappily, he divulged, one even- 
ing, the secret of his destiny to: the terrified girl ; and the next 
morning he wa^ called by Jikjak, in person, to accompany him 
in an expedition. The youth followed more in shame than 
fear ; inwardly resolving to make up for his harmless treason 
by gaining that day a character for courage which should com 
mand the respect of the whole band. 

And yet, as he followed his mute and gloomy conductor, a 
misgiving, at times, came over him. There were numerous 
other apprentices, he knew, in Aix-la-ChapellC; and in the vil- 
lages through which they passed. What kind of enterprise, 
then, could the renowned cnieftaiu contemplate, in which he 
desired the assistance of only a single unknown, untried indi- 
vidual ? The young man shivered as they entered the black 
shade of a forest ; but, when his conductor stopped suddenly at 
a new made pit, resembling a ^rave, his knees knocked te- 
gether, and the hair rase upon his head. 

'^ Perjured traitor !" said the chief, *' say thy paternoster, for 
fliou must die !" 

« I deserve death," replied the apprentice, '< yet try me once 
again ! To-morrow the girl will be my wife, and we shall 
remove — far from Ber friends and acquaintance — wherever you 
command ! Only try me ! I am as brave as thou !" 

<' Thou hast broken the laws of the band, and therefore thou 
must die ! Down on thy knees ! — down !" and with one Her- 
culean arm he bent him, by main force, to the earth, while with 
the other he raised a hatchet above his head. 
w2 
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"Only hear me!"— 

" Reprobate ! wilt thou die without a prayer ?" The youth 
BubmUted ; and, by the time the word '' Amen," had fairly pass- 
his lips, the iron was deep in his brain.' 

The apprentices were evenly distributed over the country, 
and were prohibited from assembling, even at fairs, or on such 
casual occasions, in bodies. of more than three or four. If they 
were seen by a chief in greater number, a significant sign com- 
manded them instantly to disperse, and disobedience was sure 
to be followed by punishment. The same policy dictated the 
choice of distant scenes for their enterprises ; and it was no 
uncommon thing for the citizens of Mainz to be visited by the 
banditti of the Lower Meuse, or for the Weser and the Elbe to 
be thrown into consternation by the roving bands of the Rhine. 

An important expedition was rarely undertaken except by the 
advice and agency of one of the Jewish spies, called holdovers 
in the slang of the freebooters. These persons no sooner be- 
came acquainted with the existence and locality of a booty, than 
they opened negotiations with a robber-chief, and rf he came into 
their terms, which were usually exorbitant, made the necessary 
disclosures. An enterprise so conducted was sure to end in blooo- 
shed and cruelty } for the Jew, in order to justify the extrava- 

gance of his demand, lied and cheated, as Jews have done 
abitually from the days of Jacob. The robbers, seduced by 
their avarice, were only too ready to believe their .tale to its full 
extent ; and their miserable victims paid in blood and torture 
the deficiency in their expected hoards. When the pillage was 
at length effected, the holdover usu^ly offered to act also as the 
scherferispieler, or receiver ; and in this character bought the 
spoils — no doubt, a dead bargain. He thus made a double profit, 
— robbed the robbers, and spoiled the Egyptians twice. 

The assembling of the band for any great enterprise was con- 
ducted with the cautious policy which distinguished this re- 
markable society. The members were generally summoned by 
a confidential messenger, or perhaps the chief in person, and 
set out for the rendezvous, sometimes alone, but never in parties 
exceeding three or four. Each man's mode of travelling was 
regulated by his usual habits, or by his wealth or grade in 
society. Some were on horseback, others in carriages, others 
oiufoot ; and a few had the charge of bringing wagons for the 
transport of booty. As the way was commonly long, and 
broken by forests and ravines, some place on the route, of suf- 
ficient notoriety to be known to the whole, was appointed, and 
there the successive groups of travellers began to look anxiously 
out for the kochemeresinK, or direction-signs left for their gui- 
dance by the leaders. These, placed at the cross- ways, were 
sometimes merely a line traced upon the road, which each 
party, passing, intersected with a shorter line ; so that the trav- 
ellers not only knew their route, bat the number of friends who 
had preceded them. Sometimes, when more caution was Ne- 
cessary, a branch of a tree was thrown down, as if accidentally , 
near the road, with the greater part of the foliage on the side 
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which it was proper to take. . In all their strate^tic measures 
it will be seen that they calculated securely ilipon the absolute 
inviolability of their secret ; and the examples we have given 
show on what grounds their confidence was built. « 

Frequently, the journey was performed in the middle of the 
niffht, and a sign of recognition, therefore, was necessary, which 
did not depend updh me organs of vision. To whistle, the 
expedient of common thieves, would not only have been vulgar, 
' but dangerous ; inasmuch as the sound, when heard in the dark, 
IB sure to call up a thousand cut-throat associations. The 
kocliemloschen, therefore, was invented, a shrill and lengthened 
cry ; which the belated wayfarer, although no doubt startled by 
the sound rising from .the brakes and thickets, as he passed, 
would be more ready to set down as the voice of owls, or evil 
spirits, than the call of robbers. 

When all had, at length, reached the place of rendezvous, an 
inspection of arms took place, and the schnelieSj alias, 'pistols, 
were loaded. The words were then given which were to sig* 
nify the advance or retreat; torches were distributed, to be 
lighted instantaneously, at a particular signal } and the column 
moved on in profound silence. 

The captain marched at the head of his troop, armed, besides 
his other weapons, \«yth a crow-bat, the baton of his office* 
After him was carried the. ram, a classical engine, used for btU" 
tering down doors and walls. It was*usually a beam of timber a 
dozen /eet long ) but, when this was not to be Come at easily, a 
finger-post from the road, or a cross from the church-yard, if 
heavy enough to answer the purpose, was an excellent substi« 
tute. Then came the subalterns, bearing the other tools of their * 
trade, which they called clamones; and, finally, the private gen- 
tlemen of the band, armed, like the rest, to the teeth. The 
faces of the whole were blackened, or otherwise disguised; 
partly to prevent the possibility of recognition, but principally 
to impress the attacked with the idea that the robbers were of 
the same neighbourhood — although, in reality, they had proba- 
bly never been within a dozen mues of the place. 

Arrived at the bourg, or village, in which, to simplify the 
affair, we shall suppose that a single house was to be the object 
of attack, some persons acquainted with the localities were sent 
to muffle the church- bell and kidnap the watchmen. These 
" guardians of the night" were very like the King Logs we 
have now exchanged in London for an infinitely worse nui- 
sance : they slept themselves, and, on awaking, being indignant 
to find every body else asleep, roused the town by bawling the 
hour. Having tied up the watchmen in a bundle, and thrown 
them into a corner, the band marched openly upon the devoted 
house, surrounding it instantaneously with a cordon militaire. 

No summons was given to surrender, no notification made of 
the coming attack. A tremendous sliout declared the pre- 
sence and purpose of the enemy : their torches, lighted at the 
same instants flared suddenly up like meteors in the uight ; and 
the ram was applied to the principal entrance in the midst of a 
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ToUey of musketry. The firing was kept up without inter- 
mission, b^g now especially directed to the windows in which 
any light was visible ; the astonished inmates, deprived of all 
^presence of mind by the sadden noise and confusion , stood star- 
ing at one another in dismay ; and the rest of the town, believing 
that nothing less than a pitched battle was in progress in the 
streets, barricaded their aoors, extinguished their lights, and hid 
themselves in their cellars. 

The door at length yielded to the repeated blows of the ram,, 
and the captain led the way into their land of Jewish promise. If 
any hesitation was evinced on the part of one of his followers, 
he turned round, and b]j9w out his brains on the instant — such 
power being vested in him by the laws of the society. This mili- 
tary execution, however, was rarely necessary. Within grasp 
of their expected booty , the most timid became brave, and -all 
rushed at once into the house,-fighting their way, if the inmates 
had recovered their senses, and were in sufficient force to resist, 
till they were in possession of the field. The victims, men, 
women and children — were then bound hand and foot, and wrap- 
ped up in mats or carpets ; the building was illuminated from 
the garret to the cellar ; and the search for plunder commenced. 

Wo to the miserable wretches, if the promises of the holdover 
were not made good by the amount of boo^ ! No oath, no protes - 
tations, could convince the robbers that the deficient treasure ex- 
isted only in the imagination of the scoundrel Jew. Deaf at 
once to reason and to mercy, the most horrible tortures, .ending 
sometimes in dealh itself, were inflicted ; and so completely did 
the passion take possession of their souls, that they looked almost 
' with indifierence upon their real gains, in the eagerness of their 
longings after more. 

When the booty was at length collected, packed and ready to 
be transported, the captain called off his blood-hounds. If any 
of these were seriously wounded, they were placed on the 
shoulders of the rest : if an alarm of rescue was heard, they were 
slain ; — on the principle that ^' dead men tell no tales." When 
the rescue actually came, the banditti retired in military order 
and sometimes made good their retreat under the fire of regular 
troops. When unmolested, they fired a fue-de-joie, and began 
their march with fearful shouts and yells, waving their torcnes 
in the air ; but as soon as they reach the place of rendezvous the 
lights were simultaneously extinguished, their cries sunk into 
silence, and, separating into small groups, they vanished like 
evil spirits in the .night. ' 

Having thus described, very briefly, the institutions and cus- 
toms of this remarkable society, we now come to expend a few 
pages on the different bands of which it was composed, and the 
more celebrated of the chiefs who led them on to glory and the 
guillotine. 

A man called Moses, a Jew by nation, and whose baptismal 
name was Jacob, is supposed to have been the pi^aroh of this 
illegal but too legitimate race. It was he who gijfe a form and 
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Elan to the discordant elements of thievery, and invefited the 
eretofore skulking and solitary rogue with tne dignity of a ban* 
dit His wife was a worthy helpmate, who taught her sex the 
arts of penetrating into dungeons, keeping accounts, and mana- 
ging the correspondence ; and, no less happy in his progeny, his 
son became a celebrated chief and his two daughters the wives 
of men who died by the rope and guillotine, and the illustrioua 
mothers of a line of robbers. 

The abiding place of this noble family was Windschoot near 
Groningen, in Holland ; and, from so insignificant a root, aros« 
the tree which was destined to spread its black boughs, and drop 
its poisonous dews, from the Zuyder Zee to the Danube. Abra- 
ham Jacob, tlie son, more celebrated under the name of Signet 
SnydeTy not satisfied with the laurels he reaped in Holland and 
Belgium, made war upon the law and its lieges even under the 
gates of Paris; and of the two daughters, Rebecca and Dinah, 
one was married to Francis Bosbeck, captain of the Dutch band, 
who justified at the Hague, and the other to Picard, surnamed 
Kotzo a Belgic Jew, and one of the most renowned bandits in 
Europe. 

The band of Brabant became distinguished at once for the 
talents and ferocity of two rival leaders, the above named Picard 
and Bosbeck. The latter especially was an incarnate fiend — and 
yet he loved and was beloved by the beautiful Rebecca Moses. 
The damsel, however, was too religious to marry a Nazarene; 
she made it a sine qua non that he should conform to the ancient 
law ; and, after many struggles between his devotion to his God 
and his mistress, Bosbeck became a Jew, and took the name of 
Jehu. Rebecca now became the fondest, the most devoted, and, 
for a time, the happiest of wives — but Jehu at length wavered. 
His sufiferings indeed were enough to turn any man's temper 
SCUT. His first little accident afler he was married, was a cap- 
tivity of nineteen months, in a subterranean dungeon, so deep 
and so small that he could hardly breathe. His feet were weighed 
down by the chains till they were buried in the damp mud ; and 
the only change of position allowed him, was occasionally when 
he was taken out to be put to the torture. He was steadfast, 
nevertheless, in his refusal to confess, and was at length set at 
liberty ; when, in order to stretch his limbs, and give his lungs 
play, hd immediately ran like a wild animal, capering for joy, 
and committed a robbery in open day. Taken a secoim time, he 
•was delivered by the strange, deep, fearful, /enumne devotion of 
his wife, who gave her liberty for his. When they met again, 
his thanks were delivered in' stripes and curses. On one occa- 
sion the neighbours with dificulty saved her life, and tore her 
from his fangs, bleeding at the mouth and eyes — yet Rebecca 
loved on. Jehu, at length, was unfaithful. Then rose the de- 
mon in her woman's heart. 

^ < * Earth has no raee like love to hatred turned, 

%. And bell do fury l&e a woman scorned." 
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She saw him — she saw him with her own eyes walking arm in 
arm with her rival ; she ran to the police — betrayed and convicted 
him, and her once adored husband swung on the gibbet of the 
Haefue. * 

The band of Mersen was once so gentle, so quiet, and so dex- 
terous in their operations, that they were commonly supposed to 
be the result of sorcery ; but when the devil was fairly laid by 
the authorities — who are always doing mischief— there arose in 
his place a human fiend, John Bosbeck, the brother of the above- 
named Francis, alias Jehu. We could describe, for the delectar 
tion of the gentle reader, many attrocities committed by this 
monster ; but we prefer recording a solitary instance of his gen- 
erosity — and the rather, as it is connected with a display of hero- 
ism, on the part of a Lutheran minister, which is altogether 
admirable. 

The band arrived at the bousg of Mulheim, on the Ri||r, in 
the jurisdiction of Hesse-Darmstadt ; and, having secured the 
watchmen, surrounded the devoted house, and lighted the 
torches, secundum artem^ they began to thunder at the door with 
the ram. So little was their visit expected by the inmates, that 
at the first noise the pastor's wife awoke him, saying that he 
was wanted by some sick person. Pithahn (the husband's 
name) put his head out of the window, and was immediately 
shot at from below ; when he at once snatched up a musket 
which he kept in the room for his protection, and returned the 
compliment, wounding two of the assailants. The attack, how- 
ever, was continued, and, at length, one of the pannels of the 
door driven in; through which a desperado leaped, and undid 
the bolts. In another minute the whole band were in the 
house, and the servants seized, bound hand and foot| and locked 
up in a stable. Pithahn and his wife were alone. 

The courageous pastor was not ignorant of his danger ; but 
he fought for his lire, and for a life dearer than his own. The 
door at the bottom of the staircase was still entire ; and from a 
small opening above he kept up a continued fire upon the rob- 
bers — till his ammunition was expended to a single shot. 
. « To the back window," said he—" Fly, dear wife— rouse 
the neighbours — scream for thy life !" And the woman went, 
and screamed, and screamed again ; but their craven hearts only 
trembled the more at the sound, and no one stirred. 

The door flew open with a crash, and the bandits rushed up 
the stairs, howling like hungry wolves. The first door of the 
bed-room yielded almost at a blow, and the inner bent, and 
cracked, and groaned under the assault. The wife sank on her 
knees, and recommended her soul to heaven. 

" Tell me what ye want," said Pithidin, approaching the door, 
<< name it, and it shall be yours." 

" Thy blood !" was the reply. 

" Then it shall not flow alone ! Fly, sweet wife, by the door 
behind the bed. I shall at least be able to gain thee a minute 
of time ; and I will then follow myself, if it be tl^ will of the 
Almighty." One moment of irresolution-^one cry of ar^uish 
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and despair— and the wife vanished at her husband's command. 
The room- door yielded atjJhe same instant, and the pastor was 
seen standing in the middle of the floor, with his musket level- 
led, and his finger on tha- trigger. 

** On — on !" cricMl'the astonished gang, one to the other, but 
all held back. The next moment the pastor fired, and hurling 
his musket after the shot, sprang through the little door, and 
fastened it behind him. He found his wife fainting in the gar- 
ret; descended with her in his arms by means of a ladder that 
had providentially been in use that very day ; rushed across the 
back court, and let down his burthen in safety on the outer side 
of the wall. But, when about to follow himself, he was drawn 
backwards by a voung man, an apprentice-thief, and while dis- 
engaging himself from his puny assailant, was felled to the 
earth by one of the sentinels. 

By tnis time the robbers had discovered his track, and were 
seen clustering on the roof of the house, and descending the 
ladder in dozens. The shout of the sentinel brought them 
quickly to the spot, and in an instant the pastor was surrounded 
by these hounds of hell, baying with open throat for his blood. 

" Speak before thou dyest ! cried they ; *^ Where are thy 
keys — thy plate — thy money? Speak, dogl" And as the 
pastor gasped for breath, just recovering from the blow which 
had stunned him, one of tnem, to hasten his speech, smote him 
upon the face so violentlv that the blood gushed in a torrent. 

** Is this permitted?" demanded Pithahn, looking with a stern 
dignity to the bandit-chief—'* Has the ruffian acted by ^y 
orders?" John Bosbeck, base and brutal as he was, gazed for 
some moments upon his victin\ with undisguised reverence and 
admiration. 

" No!" said he, at length — " Stand out, Hersen; thou hast 
presumed to act without waiting for the orders of thy chief:" 
and he struck the subaltern to the earth with his baton. The 
pastor described the places where his valuables were deposited, 
and the keys that belonged to them. 

" I have now disclosed all," said he ; and since death, after 
the execution I have made among you, is inevitable, show your- 
selves for once to be men, by mining my sufferings as short as 
possible." The captain ^ave the word of retreat ! A murmur 
of surprise and indignation escaped from his men. He slung 
«the baton ove^ his shoulder, pulled out two pistols from his belt, 
*^d placing his naked dagger between his teeth, looked around 
upon the crowd with a ferocious glare. The men began to 
move from the spot, slowly, but in silence, and Bosbeck fbl. 
lowed them. They vanished one by one round a corner of the 
building ; but Pithahn could see the face of the last, visible in 
the torch-light, with the blade glittering between his teeth, 
turned towards him for many moments berore he disappeared in 
the gloom. 

This adventure was attended by another unexpected circum- 
stance, which, however, would hardly be deemed necessary, 
even in romance, to heighten the effect of the former. The 
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robbers ) laden with booty, were attacked in their retreat by a 
brother of the pastor, who had succeeded in raising a small num- 
ber of the inhabitants ; and a}ihough this would have been a 
trifling obstacle in itself, yet their scouts at the same moment 
brought intelligence that a considerable body of Palatine cav- 
alry had crossea the Rhine. To make head against the double 
force would have been sometliing beyond even the madness of 
Bosbeck, and he ordered his men to throw down their plunder 
and disperse. 

The 4>and of Creyeldt, or of Neuss, as it was afterwards 
called, although almost as strong in number as that of Mersen, 
was quite different in tactics. Force was no part of their plan 
when it could possibly be avoided ; and, till they were joined 
by Matthew Weber, surMimed jPe/zer, the ram was never used 
at all. A traveller who had lost his way, knocked imploringly, 
at the door at midnight ; or a girl, with a sad and silver voice, 
besought, through the keyhole, some sleepy publican to sell her 
li little wine for ner sick mother. If in either case the door was 
opened — were it only wide enough to admit a cat — the house 
was filled in an instant with armed men, the inmates bound and 
gagged, and the valuables neatly packed up for convenient 
transport. 

No noise being made, there was no danger ; and the jolly 
robbers frequently sat down to a sumptuous supper, and passed 
th^ time in conviviality till the dawn. If the neighbours heard 
the noise of singing and cheering, they only wished,. in some 
discontent, that their friend had thought of inviting them to his 
company. Fetzer, indeed j was so merry a ruffian, that he often 
made his unwilling hosts themselves laugh in spite of their 
hearts. He was one of the most daring chiefs withal that ever 
frightened the Rhine from its propriety ; and, as a specimen of 
his adventures, we give the following brief narrative, translated 
from a document dictated by himself while in prison, and pro- 
duced on his trial. 

** Michael de Deutz and I were taken at the bourg of Neuss , 
and lodged in an old wind-mill which was usually appropriated 
to prisoners of importance like ourselves. This building, on 
account of its extreme height, and its isolated situation on the 
ramparts of the town, seemed to render escape altogether hope- 
less, except by miracle ; but, nevertheless, I thought that 1 
must try what I could do. • 

** After many cogitations, I determined that it was necessar^ 
to get to the floor above us : and one evening in November, 
when the coast was clear, I mounted on the shoulders, and then 
on the head, of my comrade, and, with the assistance of a bar 
of iron that I had wrenched out of its bed, I succeeded in mak- 
ing a hole in the ceiling. Through this I crept easily enough, 
but it took all my strength to hoist up Michael after me, who was 
much heavier. There was a window in the place where we now 
found ourselves, but it was strongly barred ; and at any rate we 
saw the sentinel below pacing up and down before it — so that it 
was still necessary to mount a stage higher. 
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" A stage hi|[her we aocordinffly climbed by the same means ; 
and here we were at the top of the stone part of the tower, bav- 
ins nothing above us but the wooden cupola, wi^ which wind- 
mills are usually covered. Here, I say, we were — but how to 
get down from a height that might make a man giddy but to 
measure it with the eye, was the question ! It struck me that 
the old tattered sails of the mill would be useful, if we could only 
get hold of them, without being observed from below ; and we did 
indeed succeed in stripping off two. By one of these, if well fast- 
ened, I thought we should have a chance of slijpping as far as the 
gallery which runs round the tower at the middle of the stone 
work ; and by the other in like manner we might descend to the 

^Rrhe attempt was fortunate at first. I joined the two sails 
together, end to end, and making fiist the upper to a bar of the 
boJoony where we stood, afid grasping the canwiss firmly in my 
arms, oegan to descend. The wind blew, however, like the 
devil, and a fiercer squall coming on at the moment rattled me 
against the cursed walls, till every bone io my skin cried out. 
Blinded by the sail, and stupified with the blows, I knew not 
where I was, or what I was about. Had 1 reached the gallery f 
Had I already passed it? 1 could not tell. My strength failea— • 
my fingers felt as if benumbed — and, at length, I let go my hold, 
and feU ! 

" I came to the ground with a shock like that of death ; and, 
in fiu^t, I scarcely knew whether I was alive or not. The next 
moment, however, Michael coming lumbering down upon me, 
recalled my recollection. The sentinel too was alarmed, and 
shoutbd to the guard. It was necessary to fly on the instant ; 
apd finding, to mygreat astonishment, thatno bones were broken| 
we made tor the &p, which was close by, swam the river, and 
were soon safe in the forest beyond." 

Fetxer was executed at Cologne, and would have died, to all 
ai^azance, penitent, but for the following brief conversation 
he held with his confessor, a few moments before the fatal 
ceremony. 

'< O that I had my liberty but for two hours !" exclaimed the 
banditrchief. 

" And what would you do with it, my son ?" 

" I would commit the finest robbery that ever was heard of ! 
But you do not know for what purpose/* added he, his eyes 
glistening, and his voice quivering. ^* There is a child — a little 
girl— -the only being I love in the world, who will fall into ruin 
umI beggary when 1 am ^one. If I could but leave enough to 
secnre ner a good education among tlie Ursulines of Cologne !" 

The band of Neuwied, being formed of the fragments of all 
the rest, when overpowered and dispersed by the authorities, 
presents no distinctive features — except a very gallant engage- 
ment with the French troops, which we regret our inability, from 
want of room, to describe. Nearly all the most celebrated lead- 
ers figured in this band, and their enterprises were generally 
conducted on a great scale. It was here, notwithstanding, that 
the final blow was struck at a power which threatened Uie de- 
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stmotSon of political society ; most of the chiefii died fi^^htingr, 
or swnng on the gibbet ; uid the institutioii at length return^ 
to its first elements — the solitary highwayman — groups of mid- 
night thieres — gamesters— swindlers — and the obscurer rogues 
and yagabonds that revenge themselves on the world for its dis- 
dain, at the hazard of their ignoble necks. 

We have purposely omitted to the last the band of the Rhine, 
commanded by tne renowned Schinderhannes. All the rest, in- 
deed, may be called bands of the Rhine as well as of jBelgium 
or Holland ; but Schinderhannes, except when serving as a 
volunteer under Picard or other chiefs, never wandered far from 
the banks of this magnificent river, and may therefore be styled, 
par excellence, the Robber of the Rhine. J^ 

This remarkable person was born at Nastntten, of parenHn 
the lowest grade of society, in the year 1779. A public whipping 
which he received for some iuvenile*delinquency determined his 
course of Ufe. His young heart was filled witn shame and bit- 
temess ; and from that moment he sought to ally himself only 
with those who set at defiance the laws which had degraded 
him for ever. Having made himself worthy of such fellowship, 
by committing a daring robbery, and escapmg from prison after 
his apprehension, he sought out Fink, sumamed Rea-headf who 
received him with open arms, and introduced him successively 
to Mosebach, Seibert, litis Jacob, and Zughetto, at that time 
the most celebrated bandits of the district. 

The young desperado soon showed that it was his mission to 
lead, rather than to follow, and in a very little time he became 
the captain of the band. His capture thus became a matter of 
consequence ; and he was so closely watched that at lenglh the 
autiiorities succeeded in apprehending him in the mill of Weiden. 
While they were conveying him to Oberstein he contrived to 
get out upon the ro^ of a prison where they halted for the night, 
and attempted to descend by a rope he had manufiictured m>m 
the straw of his bed. Midway, however, the rope broke, and 
reaching the ground with more noise than he contemplated , he was 
retaken. Secured, at length, in the strong prison of Saarbrack, 
every body belieyed that the career of Uie young chief was 
ended ; when, in three di^ys, the country was thrown into con- 
sternation by a circular announcing his escape. 

When Scninderhannes rejoined his comrades he found them 
under the command of Petri, sumamed Peter the Black. This 
worthy was a tall gaunt man, with a forest of black hair and a 
thick and matted oeard hanging upon his breast. His com- 
plexion was sallow, and his voice resembled the croak of a ra- 
ven, both in sound and augury. When sober, he was plunged 
in a dull and easy apathy, in which he would do whatever he 
was bid, to the cutting oi a throat or the burning of a church : 
when drunk he was a compound of the wolf and tiffcr. In the 
intermediate state, however, when his mind was nilly awake 
without beinff over-excited, and when he could murder on 
principle, rather than from passion, or mere stupid instinct, he 
was the equal of any bandit-chief unhung. He did not long how- 
ever, remain a bar to the young robber's ambition. Being taken 
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and planffed into a sobtemnean dungeon, where no brandy waa 
to be had, he conceived such a diagiiit at the French side of the 
iUdne, that, on effecting his escape, he croesed the river, and 
cUd not return for some years. 

Schinderhannes, himself, was soon after captured, and lodged 
in the same dungeon at Simmerm. This was merely a deep 
vaulted hole, twen^ feet under the foundation of a prison-tower 
on the 9mpurts, with only a single small opening at the top, 
through which the captive was &t down by means of a rope. 
Tlie opening of course could not be shut without stiflinpf the 
prisoner, birt, at any rate, there seemed to be no possibihty of 
climbing to it, placed as it was in the middle of the lofty roof, 

«e the chamber into which it led was itself a strong dungeon; 
nted by another malefactor. The young ohief^ however, 
was nothing daunted. He twisted a rope of the straw of his bed , 
threw it to nis neighbour above, who made the end fast; and by 
this means he ascended with ease to the upper chamber. Here 
he broke through the wall into the kitchen ; forced away the de- 
fences of one of the windows ; and leaped into the ditch of the 
town, dislocating his foot in the descent. In this state it took 
him three days and nights to crawl to the house of a friend, ly- 
ing couched m the forest like a wild beast by day, and resuming 
hispainftd journey at nieht. 

Having rejoined his band, he soon made it stronger t)ian 
ever, by the addition of several important members — among 
others, of Carl Bxhzxl, a young man of family and education, 
whose romantic character and wild adventures we shall take 
another opportunity of portrayinff *. At this time he was so well 
known on the banks or tiie Rhine, that mothers terrified their 
children with the name of the young and handsome Sohinder- 
hannes. '- ^-- * ** * ' •^^-^^^-^m %. i._ 




was 

have betrayed him ;~ and one of the most beautiful jgirlt 
many ran off from her narents to join his fortunes m the forest, 
and accompanied him afterwards m some of his most daring ex- 
peditions dressed in boys' clothes. Gay, brave, gallant, gene- 
rous, and humane, there was a high romance about his chancier 
which attracted even those which most abhorred his crimes. He 
was fond of music, and even poetry; and to this day there is a 
song sung on the banks of the Rhine which he composed to his 
mistress. He was addicted to pleasure, and a worshipper of 
women ; but the charms of Julia Blasius, the jovokf girl alluded- 
to above^ at length concentrated his wandering desires, and con- 
verted hun from a general lover into an affectionate and devoted 
husband. 

Hitherto, however, he was ignorant of the grandeur and dig- 
nity with which the character of the outlaw was invested m 
Belgium; and when, in homage to his fiune, Picard invited him 
to join an expedition to the banks of the Main, Schinderhannes 
expected to see. only a wandeamg chief like himselfl haunting 
the deserted mills and mined castles, roaming on foot from forest 
to forest, and sweeping the highways when opportunity offered. 

* Allading to " Sdiinderbannef .*' 
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What, tiieA, was his oraaaement when reoeiyed bj the renbwiied 
bandit at the head of a troop of fiitj horse, ail regularly armed 
and accoutred, and paid like soldiers besides their ahare of the 
booty ! Nor were the Belgians lose surprised by the appeanuioe 
of the band of the far-femed Schinderhannes ; which tney fennd 
to consist of a handful of foot-travellers, each armed and dreased 
at his fimoy, and according to his bieans, and led on'by a strip- 
ling whose handsome person and engaging manners savoured 
more of the ffrove than of the camp. i 

This was me first time he had come in contact with the other 
bands, or branches, composing the yast association to which he 
belonged; and when he refumed to his woods, at the end of the 
oampsign, he set himself seriously to the task of introdi^kg 
order and etiquette into his own system. ^^* 

Unlike the other bandits, he pursued the Jews with speeial 
and unrelenting hostility ; and became at len^ so dreaded by 
the whole Israelitish race settled in the countries of the Rhine, 
that they petitioned to be allowed to compound with him by pay- 
ing a duty resembling the black mail of the Scottish faiglilanfa. 
One of tiiese tributaries, Isaac Hers, an extensive, merchant of 
Sobernheim, was notwithstanding so much alarmed for his* lifg, 
that 'he did not dare to stir out of doors without an escort of gen- 
darmes : and this coming to the ears of Schinderhannes, the 
Jew was summoned to appear before him to answer for the mis- 
demeanor. 

At the instant appointed, the cadaverous face of Isaac was 
seen at the robber's sate, where a sentry armed at all points stood 
on guard. Being admitted, be ascended the stair, and found on 
the landing-place another sentry, who, on learning his business, 
annoiincea his name. In a few minutes the door opened, and 
the JeW) crouching almost to the ground, tottered into the room 
more dead than ahve* Schinderhannes, surrounded fay his ^offi- 
oers standing under arms, was seated, with a telesoope bvfiire 
him, by the side <^ his beautiful wife, both magnifioentiy 
dressed. 

^* It has been reported to iis,'' flaid the captain, in « setere 
tone, '' thlit thou goest abroad under an escort of gendarmes ; 
#hy is this ?" The Jew gasped, but not a syllable would come. 

*< Doet thou not know," continued Schinderhannes more 
mildly, '* that if I spake but the word, thou wouldest be shot, wert 
thou in the midst of a whole troop ?" Isaac bent himself to the 
earth in token of acqniesoence, but his tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth. He paid twenty-six francs ro'r the audience, and 
abandoned his unlawful and useless precautions. 

It is no part of our present task to touch upon the mora re- 
mUf kable exploits of thits remarkable personage ; and we there- 
ibro hurry mm to the end of his career. Being captured on the 
Crerman side of the river, under circumstances involving a good 
deal of romantic mystery, he was conveyed to Frankmrt, and 
from thence to Mains, for trial by the French authorities' In 
this last journey his oompaoions and fellow prisoners were hid 
beautiful and faithful Julia, and the famous robber Fetflwr. On 
the way a wheel broke, ana the carriage stopped. 
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« Comrade/* nid Fetzer, ** that is like the wheel of oar lift, 
which is about to stop for ever !" At Mainz they found & great 
part of the band waiting for trial ; and when the important day 
came, headed as usual oy their chief, escorted by numerous 
brigades of troops, and surrounded by half the population of the 
country, these desperate men marched 'slowly through the 
streets of the ancient electoral palace. On entering the vast 
and magnificent saloon of the Academy, whose marble walls had 
heretofore echoed to the strains of ibusic, Schinderhannes stepped 
Uffhtly to his seat, and looked around upon the thick concourse 
of the fair, the noble, the learned, and the brave, who had come 
there for the purpose of gazing upon the redoubted outlaw. He 
sMmed to feel a strange j>riae in being the hero of the scene. 
P^tiaps his thoughts reverted to his despised childhood — ^his 
bitter and degrading stripes^and, even on. the brink of destruc- 
tion, his eye lightened, and the pulses of his life throbbed high^ 
at the contrast. 

As the trial went on. he was seen frequently ta play with his 
young infant, and to whisper his wife, and 'press her hands. The 
evidence against him was overpowering, and ihe interest of the 
audience rose to a painful pitch. When the moment of judg- 
ment drew near, his fears for Julia shook him like an ague. He 
frequently cried out, clasping his hands, " She is innocent ! 
The poor young girl is innocent ! It was I who seduced her !" 
Every eye was wet, and nothing was heard, in the profound 
silence of the moment, but the sobs of women. 

Julia, by the humanity of the court, was sentenced first, and 
Schinderhannes embraced her with tetfrs of joy when he heard 
that her punishment was limited to two years' confinement. 
His fiither received twenty-two years of fetters; and he himself, 
with nineteen of his band, were doomed to the guillotine. 

The execution took place on the 21st of November 1802, when 
twenty heads were eat off in twenty-six minuteij. The bandit- 
chief preserved his intrepidity to the last, and left to other times, 
unsulued by many of the rasenesses or his tribe, the name of 

ScHUrDBRBAlTNIB, the RoBBXR 01* THE RbIHB. 



THE END. 
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JVm PUBLISHBD BT CARST, I«BA, A BliANCHAKD. 

CHARACTEaUSTICS OF WOMEN. By Mrs. Jamibson, 
Author of the Diary of an Ennuyee. In 2 vols. 

** Nothing, can be finer tban the tact with which Mra. Jamieson enters into 
the infinite varietiea of feminSnd character,— nothing more delicate than the 
diacriinination with which she marks the fooandariet'of fbeling ; and there is a 
loftjr parity, a generous warmth, which {Ktrtimdei the urbole work, and givta a 
singular truthlike li/e to iu delineations. "-^Zt(:Gfac«tt«. 

'* Few books have ever come under onr notice better deserving the strongest 
reeosHnendatiofi it is in our power to bestow, tban tlie work of Mrs. Jamieson. 
Her talents are not only of the highest, but also of the rarest order— of such oider, 
indeed, as it is the lot of few women to possess. Her work, token altogether, 
is one of the most delightfhl of modern times."— JVIw Minihty Mag. 

LEGENDS OF the LIBRARY at ULLEa By the Lord and 

Lady there. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" Two delightful volumes, various, graceflil, with the nathos exquisitely re- 
lieved by gaiety; and the romantic legend well contrasted by the lively sketch 
ftora actual existenoe.**— JUt0nir]f Chuette. 

NEW GIL BLAS, or Pedro of Penaflqb, By R. D. Imgus, 

Author of Spain in 1830, &c. In the press, 
**The ^i^ole work is very amttsing."-^XtC. Oaz. 

" Those who want a few hours' pleasant reading are not likely to meet with 
a book more to their t&ate "—JUhenaum. 

THE BUCCANEER.* 'By Mra. S. C. Hall. In 2 voIsl In the 
press. 

** Tbe perusal of these volumes warrants our preconceived impressions of the 
ample capacities of Mrs. Hall to sustoin the bolder flight she has undertaken.'*— 
CtMed Service Journal 

** Tbe work how before us belongs to the historical school ; but it has that 
talent which bestows its own attraction on whatever sut^ect its pecaliar taste 
may select. We sincerely congratulate Mrs. Hall on tbe interest and the talent 
dismayed in the Buccaneer."— Lie. Qayetu. 

SWALLOW BARN, or, A SOJOURN IN THE OLD Da 

MINION. In2vol8.12ma 

«* We'eannot but predict a warm reception of this wwk among all persons 
who have not lost their relish fbr nature and probability, as wellas all those 
who can properly estimate the beauties of simplicity in thought and expres- 
sion."— JVWo r«r« Mirror. 

** One of the cleverest of the last publieations written on this or the other 
side of the Atlantic."— Ate York Courier mnd JPnguirer. 

" The style is admirable, and the sketches of character, men, and scenery, so 
ftesh and agreeable, that we cannot help feeling tl^it they are drawn from 
Batoie." 

IVAN VEJBEGHEN, or IJPE IN RUSSLflL By Thaddeiw 
Bulgarin. 2 vols. 12ma 

" This is a genuine Russian novel, and a tale, which, with the interest of a 
fictitious story, presents many detitils of a state of society of which nothing 
can be learned from books of travels. It is in every respect equal to Rope's 
Anastasius, and well deserves to equal that renowned romance in popularity; 
it haa all the novaity and the ability."— AfoatA/y Mag^akte. 

THE ALHAMBRA ; a series oi Tales and Sketches of the 

Moors and Spaniards. By the Author of the Sketch-Book, &jc, 

2 vob. IStoa 

** Mr. Irving has fliirly trusted himself * to the golden shores of oM ronance.' 
and yielded to all their influences. Re has carried us into a world of marble 
foantains, moonlight, arabesques, and perfVimes. We do not know whether 
r^lbrm «ul retrenduieoi have left any imaginatloB ia the worM^Juc this we 
know, that if there be any flintasies yet slumbering deep within the souls, "^ 
tales of the Alhambra must awaken them."— Jl^mbn Uuniry OaxeUe. 
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Tm GHOST HUNTER amd HIS FAIOLY, by the CHam 
Funily; being the fint volume of (be library of Romance, 
edited by Leitch Ritcbie^ author of '^The RcMiiiuice of French 
Hiatoryr ''Heath's Picturesque Amiual,'* ^., and Thomas 
Roscoe, author of "The Landscape Annual," editor of "The 
Eagliah, Italian, German, and Spanish Novelists," 4ea To be 
continued in monthly volumea 

** We are Myins mncli when we mj the ''Gboit Hunter*' meuiiu the high 
reputation tbe auuor, Mr. Banim, bas acquired^ Tlie atorjr is admirably caloa- 
lated for developing strong and powerful traits of character, and its personagea 
have about tbem nothing of indistinctness, of eonfiision, of obscurity, but are 
displayed in vivid relief, touched into and breathing of actual life/*— JTmcibfr- 
backer. 

** Tbe Tale is one of true pathos, eontainiag eomet very fine seenes, and several 
admirably sustained characten.**— jBo/tr AmeriuM. 

'* Mr. Banim, under the plural sobriquet of the* 0*Hara Family,* has become 
one of the most popular of modern novel writer*. His style, his conceptions, 
and his descriptions, are peculiarly his own ; and his aitempte to delineate the 
wild humor, and impetuous passion of Irish life, arduous and almost nnessayed 
as was the task, bas been attended wiUi the most signal and flattering sucoeas.** 
—n» Knidterbacker. 

" A capital seleaion for a pioneer volume. It is the production of the cele- 
brated *' O'Hara Family," and furnishes a fine picture of Irish life and manners, 
disdodng, in a bai^y manner, much of the genuine nature, and many of tbe 
peculiarities, of that peculiar people. What will add exceedingly to the impres- 
sion made upon the reader, is the feet, that the ]riot is based upon actual occur- 
renees, and toe characters, the most conspicuous of them, cerialnly, drawn from 
real life.**— TVoocifer. 

** A tale of more interest, or one in which the manners and superstitions of 
the Irish are more feithftUly portrayed, has aeUom, if ever, felten under our 
obaervation.**— ITeeklg Times. 

Voluine second, SCHINDERHANNES, thb ROBBER of 
THB RHINE, by Lbitoh Rrroms. 

** It is long since we have met with so bold, spirited, and original a story ; the 
narrative carries us along Uke a horse at full gallop, divided between a pleasant 
feeling of terror and excitement; while the darker colon of the paiatiag are 
relieved by exquisite touches ot feminine truth and afibction.**— Xit. Otaette. 

Vdume third, WALTHAM, a Novel 

Volume fourth, TALES or thb CARAVANSERAI, by:J. R 
Fbasbr, Author of the "Kuzzilbash." 

V<dume fifth, BUG JARGAL, a story of the Servile Wars 
of Saint Domingo, by Victok Hooo. 

A sucGMBGQ of the most popular names in romantic literature 
^-"' '-^mAiately foDow. 



MISCELULNEOUS. 

LONDON NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS, by Ldtcb 
Riram. In the preaai 

ThoM work it t n p p omA tj eminent critice to be the chef d^oBavre of the nathor. 
** Mr. Ritchie ie by fhr our beet writer of roinnntie end imeginetiTe Ulet," wae 
the dietam of the Litemry Gasette— end the Atlae iKonouncei liim ** the Scott 
of the ehort, pictareeqoe, end bold etory.'* 

** The power of iheeioetioc tlie reader, of diaining him down, ae it were, 
while hie Ihncy ie tormented by terrible imafininn, if the principal character- 
iatie of Mr Leitch Rjtehie*a picturee.'*— £ra^ m«kly RmUw. 

Trb PRINCIPLES or CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; con- 
taininff the Doctriiiefl^ Duties, Admanitions, and ConsolatioDs of 
the Christian Relij^km, by John Burns, M. D., F. R. S. Fxom 
the 4th LondoB edition. In the press. 

Tm LADITS MEDICAL GUIDE, being a pqfwkr treslise on 
the Icanses, prevention, and mode of treatment of the diseases 
to which ftmaiet are particularly subject !^ Richard Rrbck, 
M. D. A small pocket volume. 

PENCIL (KETCHES; or OmruNis or Inoidbnt and Cbar- 

AOTRB, by Ifiss LnouR. In the press. 

ConteniM. — ^The Escorted Lad]^ — ^A Pic-nic at the Sea Shove — 
The Miss Vanlears— Sociable Visiting-— Country Lodgings— Frank 
Finlay— The Travelling Tin-maa— Uncle Philip— Mrs. Washing- 
ton Pott& 

ROSINE LAVAL, a Novel In the press. 
DELORAINE, a Novel, by W. Godwin, Author of Caleb Wil- 
liams, St Leon, dtc. In 2 vols. In the presd; 

EBEN ERSKINE; or, THE TRAVELLER; a Novel, in 2 
vols., by John Gam*, Esq., Author of Annals of the Pariah, &c. 

JOURNAL Of CONVERSATIONS with LORD BYRON, by 
the CooNTBSB or BuEBsnnnoN. In the press. 

Thr last man ; by Mns. Shslut, Author of Frankenstein. 
In 2 vola In the press. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS or GERMAN UFE. In 2 vols. 
]ji the press. 

** The pic&res here firen of Germaii life have an intereit which to as is per- 
ftetly irresittibte.*'— Skiutey TimM. 

**The work under our notice hae neat daine to the eoneideration of everjr 
reader who likea good talea, in whidi he will find every thing in keeping/*— 



TALES AND CONVERSATIONS ; or The Nbw Childbbn^s 

FVttSND, by Mrs. Maexham. In 2 vol& 18ma In the press. 
** We eonadentkNMly teeaBiaend Mia. Marfcham to onr Juvenile Readen/*— 
XitChmtte. 

Theee Tolnmea contain excellent instruction in a very agreeable Smn.**— 
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Thb UFE or a SAILOR. Bv Captain Fubdsriok Chamibi, 

R. N. In 2 vols. 12ma In the press. 

** Moat Tariooo and amnaing volnmee, embodying the real Adrenturea of a 
Chpiain in the Nnvjr.**'— JUC Q^iMm, 

** Captain Chamier has had a ftiU share of adventare, and undoubtedly nos- 
seasee a Ihdlity of style and a olayfal manner. If ever there was a «^ 
aaeitenympathf, to interest the nelings, and awaken the imaginatic 
leadiag world, it is the stoiy of sharks, in this autobiography.**—^^ 
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MILITARY MEMOIHS or m DUKE m WELLINGTON. 

By Gapt. llfoTus Shxrkk, Author of ReooUectioin of the 

Peninsula. In 2 vqLb. ISnx). 

** Tbe tone of flbeUsf and reflectioa which penradea the woifc it i« Uw diarae- 
toristie mood of the writer, eonsiderate, ardent, nod chlfalfoQa ; hie prlneiplen. 
ae might be expected, are Mund and independent, and hie langnafe iefte^iicMlf 
rich in thoee heantiee which distingttiih hie proTioae writioga. To i» it appaan 
a worli which will not diacredit ite illuetrioue enhiect.**— l7iiK#d $$niee Jtmm^l, 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OP JOANNA 
BAILLIE. 1 vol 8va 

Thie edition oonreepondi with the Library Bdltioneof ^yren, Seolt, Moo^ ^bc 
'*lfiei BaiUie*e Plajre on the Paatione have bean laog known aa a p i a ng tlie 
beet in the langnage. No one wlio reads them can entectain a doubt of tbe char- 
acter of the writer's aftetione. Such works conld never have been dicuted by 
a eold heart."— CJbH«fi«n Examiner. 

" We are among the most earnest admiren of her feniaa, htfr literary attain- 
menu and slull, her dielion, her eoeeess, her moral designs, and her penooal 
wortiL Some of her tragedies have deservedly paaied into tbe stoek of the yrin 
eipal British and Amencaa theatres. They are express developraente ana do 
liaeations of tbe passions, marked by a deep insight into hnman natnre, great 
dramatic power of treatment, a fiirtile spirit or poetry, and tlm lelUeM and 
parast moral sentiment.**— JVcCienci GfoMtte. 

TREATISE ON CLOCK and WATCHMAKING, Tiieoretical 
and PntcticaL By Thomas Rbio, Edintovh Hommrr Mem-* 
bcr of the Wonbipful Company of Ck)ck*Maken^ lioiidoii. 
Royal 8va Illustrated by numefons Pkte& 

GEOLOGICAL MANUAL. By H. T. Xhe Ul Bbqbs. I&8vo. 
with nnmerans wood-cuts. 

** A work of first-rate importance in the seieaee to wl^eh »i relates, and which 
niust heqeefbrth take its place in the library of every student in Qeology.***- 
nil- JfiMraflne» 

*' BfrTSe la Beche's Geological Manual is the first and best work of the kind, 
and he has performed his task with a perfect knowledge of all that haa been 
aecertained in Oeok^, and with eoneiderable Judgment and taste in the SMm- 
ner of doing it. So much geological science was never before compreeeed in eo 
small a space.*'— J^eeCcter. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, li^ Snt JAim Magbintoa Octavo 
edition. In the jpreM. 

*** The first volume of this edition will contain tbe aame matter as tbe firsti 
three volumes of the 18mo. editiota. 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on evoy 
snlgect necessary to maintain Converaation* the whole so dis* 
posed as considerably to ftcilitate the acquisition of tbe Italian 
utt^age. By an Italian Gentleman. 1 vol. 18ma 

NOVELLB ITAIMNE.— Stories firom Italian Writen^ with « 
literal, interlinear translation on Locke's plan of Classical 
Instnictian, illustrated with Notes. First Amerioan from tM 
last London edition, with additional tianaktions and notoa 
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TOUR or ▲ GERMAN PRINCE, (Pucklbb Mvskav,) throogfa 

the Soathem and Western parts of England, Wales, Ire]and» 

and France. In 8ya Second American edition. 

** It eoDtainf the lesat prejudiced ftnd most acute notices we have read of the, 
habits and modes of tMoking of Englielimen, and the meritt and deftcts of tbe 
eooDtvy aad soeiet7."— CNMe. 

CONVERSATIONS with LORD BYRON on the SUBJECT 
or RELIGION. By J. Kennkdt, M. D. ISmo. 

GLEANINGS in NATURAL fflSTORY, with Local Recol- 
lections. ]^ Edwabd Jb8», Esq. To which are added, Maxicns 
and Hints for Anglers. From the second London edition. 

*' A work that Will be fondly treasured by eyery true lover of nature/*— JVSnv 
MnUklg Mag, 

^ We hazard but little in predicting^ that this volume will be a ftvorite with 
a large class of readers. It is written by a true lover of nature, and one who 
most jrieasantly records his actual observations.**— Lit. Oax. 

A MEMOIR OF FELIX NEFF, Pastor of the Hirfi Alps, and 
of his Labors among the French Protestants of Baophine, a 
remnant of the Primitive Christians of GauL By Wiluah 
STxrasN GiLLT, M. A. 18ma 

** It is a history which no Christian can read without profit- it depicts scenes 
of dlscoura^roent and severe trial, surmounted by an ardent devotion to the 
cause of reltjgion ; and presents a plain unvarnished narrative of the life of an 
humble but good man, whose Christian labors may be safely and profitably 
imitated.**— £v. Pott. 

Thb economy of machinery and MANUFACTURES. 
By Chabbs Babbage. 18mo. 

** (>f the many publications which have recently issued from tbe press, calcu- 
lated to give a popular and attractive form to the results of science, we look upon 
this volume as by far the most valuable. Mr. Babbage's name is well known 
in connexion with the general subject of which he has here undertaken to treat. 
But it will be difiicnit for the reader who does not possess th^ volume itself, to 
nnderstand the hapiqr style, the Judgment and tact, by. means of which the au- 
thor has contrived to lend almost the charm of romance to the apparently dry 
and technical theme which he has choBen.^—Mmthly Xev. 

OUSELETS REMARKS ox thb STATISTICS ahd POLITI. 
CAL INSTITUTIONS of the UNITED STATES. 

** The authmr is a man of solid sense, fViendly to this country, and his remarks 
have the value and interest of which his character and inquiries authorized 
the expectation.** — MiHonal Oatette. 

TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE NAVY, or, Jourhal 
OF A Cruisb in thb Meditebranban and Levant, on board 
THB U. S. Frigate Constellation, in the Yeabs 1829, 1830, 
and 1831. By E. C. Wines. In 2 vols. 12ma 

** The antlior is a gentleman of classical education, a shrewd observer, a lively 
writer, whose natural manner is always agreeable; whose various matter is 
generally entertaining and instructive; and whose descriptions are remarkably 
graphic The greater portion of his pages have yielded us both profit and 
•— JWrt. Oos. 
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NOTES ON ITALY, during the years 1829-30. By RsMBaAiayT 
PsAus. In 1 YoL 8va 

** Tliis artist will fratiiy aU rtaadnable ezgaeteti'oa ; lie ia niiClMr aataata- 
tiotts, Dor doflmatical, nor too minate ; Iw to not a paniaaa nor aearpor ; iw ad- 
mires without servility, he criticises without malerolenca ; his frankneas and 
good humor cive an agreerikle color and ^Ifeot to all his decisions, and the object 
of ttiem ; his book lewrea a useful gaaaral idea of the aanea, worka» and deserts, 
of the great masten; it is an instractiye and eatertainins indoz.'^-pWM. One 

" We hare made a copious extract in i^eceding eolwnns from this ijitereetinc 
work of our countryinan, Rembrandt Peale, recentlv publislied. It has received 
high commendation ttom respectable sonroes, which u Justified bj the portions 
we have seen extracted/* — {immereial jSdoertittr, 

** Mr. Peale must be allowed the credit of candor and entire freedom from aflf^- 
tation in tlie Judgments he hasjjMissed. At tbcsame time, we should not omit to 
notice the variety, extent, and minuteness of his examinatioos. No church, 
gallery, or colleotion, was passed by, and most of the individual pictures are 
separately and carefully aoticed."— ^m. ^lutrtgrlp Rt9i*m. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH, with 
some account of the jPeriod in which he lived. Bjr Mra. A. T. 
Thohson. With a portrait 

" Such is the outline of a life, which, in Mrs. Thomson's hands, is a mine of in- 
terest ; from the first page to the last the attention is roasad and sostaiiied, and 
while we approve the manner, we still more applaud the spirit in which it is 
executed/'~i4f«rarjr OazetU. 

"In all respects a most appropriate volume Ibr the Cabinet libnty. We 
shall take an opportunity in another notice, to give some of the muny interest- 
ing passages in thtf volume that otBbr themselves fbr quotation."— A*> F. jfi|9r. 

** The book is unquestionably the best Lifb of Ralegh that has ever been 
written.**— jStbum^ 

" This is a piece of biography which combines the ihseinationa of romance 
with the deeper interest that attaches to historical narrative.**— AatA. -^ - - - 



ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS 

of the FOLLOWUfO WOBS& 



WORKS OF JOANNA BAILLES. Complete in 1 volume Sva 

WORKS OF HENRY flELDINa In 2 tob. 8va, with a pof- 
trait 

WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. In 2 volumes 8va, with 
a portrait (In the press.) 

SELECT SPEECHES of thk Rt. Hon. GBCHKGB CAN- 
NING. Edited bv Robekt Wauh, Enq. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction, by the Editor. 1 v6L 8va (In preea) 

SELECT SPEECHES of the Rt. How. WILUAM HUS- 
KISSON, AWD OF THE Rt. How. WILUAM WINDHAM. 
Edited by R«>bert Walsh, Esq. With a Biographical aad 
Critical Introduction, by the Editor. In 1 voL 8vo. (In presa) 



FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 



Tbc family cabinet atlas, ww r rago i wi vfon am mo- 

ouuLL vhAx: Being a (>>mjaaiiion to the Encjrclopcdi^ Aoaeri- 

cana, Cabinet CycloptBdia* Faniily lifararyy Cabinet Lifanry^dEO. 

TUs Attai oompriiM, in » vOtame of tto Fiurily Ubrifv liw, newly MO Hmk 
and Tables, wbieh present equal to IHftg ThauaMtd JVfi«M» ^ Piaet; a kod]i» 
of infiwaiation three tines as extensile as that sumilied by the generality of 
Quarto JIUa$»8. 

Opinions of the PuhHc Jotimab.- 

** This beautifiil and most useful little volume,** says the Idteranr 
" is a perfect picture of elegance, containing a vast sun of geographical infor- 
Bsation. A more iastructiTe little present, w a gift better calculated to be loaf 
preserved and often referred to, could not be orored to favored youth of either 
sex. Its cheapness, we must add, is another recommendation ; for, although 
this elegant publication contains 100 beautiful engravings, it Is issued at a price 
that can be no obstacle to its being procured by every parent and fHend to yopth/* 

** This Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind which we have seen, and is 
made to suit the popular libraries which Dr. Lardasr and Mr. Murray are now 
sending into every family in the empire."— JMrnO/y i2«vtMr. 

" Its very ingenious method of arrangement secures to the geographical stu- 
dent the information for which hitherto he has been obliged to resort to works 
of the largest dimensions."— wftAeiurvm. 

*' This miniature and beautiful Atlas is likely to supersede, for general pur- 
poses, maps of a more expensive and elaborate character. It appears to us. to 
answer the double purpose of exercising the attention, while it imprints all that 
is important in Geography on the memory.'*— .^ftiM. 

** The workmanship is among the best of the kind we have ever witnessed.**— 
Examiner. 

*' It contains all the information to be derived from the most expensive and 
unwieldy Atlas.*'— ybri Oouramt. 

** An excellent little work, engraved with a deamess and correetnest whidi 
is quite surprising : when complete, travellers will have a system of Geography 
and a oom|Mete Atlas, which they may carry in their pocket.**— ^psetefsr. 

** This is the most perfect gem of an Atlas wkich has ever been puhliehed.**— 
BrittolJoumal. 

*' It corresponds in size with those popular pubUeationa to which it will form 
so ttseftil an addition —namely, * The Family library,* * The Classteal Lihraiy,* 
and * Cabinet C^opcdia.* **— Gntrt JoumaL 

** Nothing eould be devised better calculated to impress upon the mind a know- 
le^ of tbejl^ncral principles of Geography, .than tae plan of this publication.** 

*• It will be a lAyjng shame in this age of inteUed, If this aUe and hoMtilhl 
work be not eiteamyely patronized ; but we cannot doubt the success which we 
feel assured itaintriuie merits must secure to it.*'— /nfsiC^snesr. 

"It is scarcely in the nature of things, that a work of so mnch public service 
should fhil in-meeting with that extensive patronage which can alona remune- 
rate the projectorai/*— £t«d^ /nUUiggneer. 

** The plates are DeautiAiUxeiacnted; and the geographical student may ef> 
tain in this little work, such is the ezoellence of its anrangeoMnt, as saneh in- 
formation as he bould gain by wading through several books of Ihr g re a t er 
bulk."- iree&/y DitptOek. 

** We have seldom seen n pork so psrftat in its arrangement, and so elegant 
in its execution.**— Fsrk CourtnU. 

** For the accuracy of its d^neation, and the extent of the information wbidi 
it eonvoys, it stands without a rival in English topogra|riiy.**— JR'Msiaii** J(mm. 

*' The plan of this nseflil and elegant work may, Indeed, be called original. 
The style and execution of the Maps are of the flrsfrelmraeter.**— IF0«Ismi^£w- 
ter and Plfwumtk ChuttU, 

** This work is one of the most useAil publications which has yet issued from 
die mess; it will be an unique and brilliant accession to the library, and a very 
useful work to the student in Geography.*'— JZeodisfJIfereHry d- O^trd OauUa. 

** tti onallllcations will render it one of the most popular, highly intercstiv' 
and ttseMi puMicatioas of the day.**— lissf^Mf Cemrier. 



JV8V FmUiUHMD VT OABJBT, UBA^ * 1II.A1VCHABD. 



THE HEmUNMAUHR; or, THE BENEDICTINEa Bjr the 
Author of the Sp7, Pikt, Red Rorer, &C. 2ipd&12mabd& 

** We cannot bat remark on tbe venatility of Mr. Cooper*e fenina, which 
imtntM eqnal life to the wild Indian, the weatberbeaten sailor, the nietnreiqae 
pirate, the romantic nnd njnterioQa tyranny of Venice, and tlie bold Ifandat. 
■prit of the middle agei. In this yery work, Heinricb, the boif omaater, ia a 
conpiete Flemiah pietore/'— litemrf OauUe, 

FRANKl^fBTEIN; or, THE MODERN PROMETHEUa 
By Mabt W. SHKLiiXTiAutfaor of the Laat Man* PerJdn War- 
beck, &C. 2 voLsL 

**yigonNia, terrible, and with iu interaat meikained to the lact, Frankenstein 
ia certainly one of the moat original works that ever proceeded firom a female 
pen.**— JUftrsry CtautU. 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. Ronrr 
WiLMm EvAiig, M. A. 

** Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volame. In 
preesed with the genuine spirit of Christianity ; a diary, as it were, of the feel- 
ings, hopes, and sorrows of a femily,— it comes home to all, either ia sympathy 
or example. It is a beautiful picture of a religious housebokl, influeoctDg to 
excellence all within its sphere. We believe no person could read this work, 
and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons."*— Iitl^rary Oittu, 

** We fearlessly pronounce this delightfhl little volume to be not only one of 
the most fenltless, bat every way valuable works it has ever fallen to our lot 
to recommend to public perusal.*'— £Ka«fordiforaM. 

"The Rectory of Valehead is a beautiful model of domestic life in the Ouristian 
home of a well-regulated femily, and combines literary amusement with tbe most 
refined and iotellectual improvement.**— iSMfraiaw. 



ELIZABETH BENNET ; or, Pside akd Pbbujdicb. In 2 vd& 
12iiia By Miss Avstbn. 

** One of tbe first female novelisU.**— SSr IToAer Scett. 

**The most correct of female writers, Miss Austen.**— JICm Jlfi(fbrd, in Our 

** Her febles appear to no, in their own way, nearly feulttees. * * * She con- 
duets her conversations with a regard to character hanUy exceeded by Shakspeare 
himself. lake him, tbe shows as admirable a discrimination in the character of 
fools, as of people of sense: a merit which is fer flrom common. * * * Those 
wiw delight in the study of hnmao nature, may-improve ia the knowledge of it, 
and in the profiuMe application of that knowledge, by the perusal of such 
fictions as tlmee before us.**- Qaartor^ Jlevtew. 

PERSUASION, a Novel. By the same Aathw. In 2 vols. 

** It is one of the meet elegant fictions of common life we ever remember to 
haTomet with.**— ^lurrfsrly Rev. 

MANSFIELD PARK. By the same Author. 

** Mansfield Park contains some of Bliss Austen*8 moral leesona, as well aa 
her moat humoroue descriptions.**— Qnarter^ JReview. 

By the $ame Author. 
N0RTHAN6ER ABBEY, 2 vol& 
EMMA, 2 vol& 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 2 voh. 

** This wortc, Sense and Sensibility, is of the same correct and instructive I 
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MIBCELLANBOUa 



Tn AlJf AMBRA; a Series of IMes and Sketdies of th» MoQTO 
and SpaniaidBL B7 the aoihor of the Sketek-Book. iD3voli. 

** Wt hare lead ft ptrt of Wftsliini^ii 1ivin$'% b«w Sketch Bfldk. the scene of 
wUeh if Bptin, the moat romantic of European countries, and the best known 
hf the gifted author. Hia style has lost nothing of iu peculiar charm,— his de- 
seripliooa an as mphie as usual, and enlivened with racy anecdotes and hapmr 
reflsetioa. We shall probably soon furnish a specimen of this work, from the 
whole of which we tzpeel gratification.*'— JVoC. G>«z«tts. 

The bravo. B7 the author of the "^Spy,** *«Pi]0t,'* <<Red 
Royer," &c. In 2 yola. 12nKK 

** Let us honestly avow in conduaioo, that in addition to the charm of an 
intereeting fiction to be ibond in theie pM|«i» there ia aore mental power 
in them, more matter that sen people thinkingf^ mora of that qoah^ that 
ia acoelenting the onward raoTement of the world, than in ail the Scotch 
novela that have so deservedly woo oar admiration."~iWiD MtmOly Mag. 

<*Tlu8 new novel fiom the pen of oor countryman. Cooper, will wm new 
laorek ftr him. It ia full of dramatic intereat— > biur-breadih etcapes"— 
animated and boatling acenea on the canala, in the nriaons, on the Rialto. 
in the Adriatle, and in the streets of Venioew"— j>r. r. Cowier ^ EttyiKbw. 

'•Of the whole work, we any eoofidcntly say that it ia veiy ahke-« per- 
ibraBanoe of geniqa and power."— AQM. GwmNb. 

" The Sravo will, we think, tend much to exalt and extend the &me of 
its author. We have hurried ihroaah its pages with an avidity which mot 
iind ita apolafy in the intereeting character of the incidenta and the very 
vivid ana grqihic style in which they are detcribed." 

By ike $aime mUhor* 
Thx HEIDENMAUBR, or PAtun Camp. In 2 yds. 

SALMONIA; or, Bays of Fly Fidung; by S» H. D^yr. 



" We are snrpvised, la BMetiaf with aa Amerieaa reprint of tUs deKghtlhl 
velome, that a work so naiversally popular has act been before rspuUishad In 
this coantry."-gr. T. Awt»rtemm. 

*'One of the most delightAU lahora of leianrs ever sees; not « fcw of the 
moat beautifial phenoaiena of natars are here lucidly ezptaaned.'* 



The natural HISTORY &f SELBORNE. By the late 
Rev. GiLBKRT Wmrs, A. 11, Fellow of the Oriel College, 
Oxferd, with additioiifl, by Sir William Jardine, Burt F. R. S. 
R F. L a M. W. a, author of ** Blustratioiia of Omithokgy.** 

" * White's History of Selbome,' the Buwt Ascinating piece of rural writing 
and sound English philosophy that has ever issued IhMn the j/reaa.'^—jttkenmwm, 

Tmi MECHANISM or m HEAVENS, by Mi& 6M»ByiLt& 

In 18mo. 

** We possess already innumerable dlseooites on Astronomy, ia which the 
wonders of the heavens and their laws are treated of; but we can say moot 
conscientiously that we are acqusinted with none— aot even La Places own 
beautiful «xpM« in his Syttem du Mnde^-— in which all that is essentially inter, 
csting in the motions and laws of the celestial bodies, or which is canable of 
pqiKUsr enunciation, is so admirahly, so graphically, or we may ado, so an- 
aflfectedly and simply placed before us. * « * Is it asking too much of Mrs. 
Somerville to express a hope that she will allow this beautiful preliminary 
Dissertation to be printed separately, for the- delight and instruction of thou- 
sands of readers, young and old, who cannot understand, or are too indolent 
to apply themselves to the more elaborate parts of the work? If she will do 
this, we hereby promise to exert our best endeavora to make its merits known.** 
—LiUrarif Oasette, 
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A UOIOm OF BMBAMTIAS CABOT, WUlk mJUwUfW mt H^m 



** Pat fbrth in Um mcwt nnpreleiidiiig manner, and jrittaout • name, thto work 
is of paramount importance to the •nkjeeta of which it treats."*— £jt flfaxsttf. 
'^* Tiie author has corrected many mve errors, and in general nvea vs a dearer 
insiffht into transactions of consioiBrable national interest.**— J*. ** Will it not,** 
si^th6 author, with just astonishment, ** be deemed almost incredible, that the 
very instrument in the Records of Enf land, which recites the Great Diseovety, 
and plainly contemplates a scheme of Colonization, should, up to this moment, 
have been treated tgr her own waiters as that which first gave permission to go 
forth and explore r—Ih. ** We must return to inyestagate several collateral 
matters which we think desenring of more space than we can tfaii week bestow. 
Meanwhile we recommend the work as one of great value and interest**— A. 

** The general reader, as well as the navigator and th^ curious, will derive 
pleasure and information ftmn this well*written production."— CMfvsr. 

*' A specimen of honest inquiry. It is quite frightfiil to think of the number of 
the inaccuracies it exposes : we shall cease to have confidence in boo)u.** ** The 
iavestintfoa of truth is not the fashion of these times. But ever^ sincere in- 
quirer alter historical accuracy ought to purchase the book as a cunosity : more 
mlse assertions and inaccurate statements were never exposed in the same com 
pan. It has given us a lesson we shall never forget, and IK^ to profit by.** 



HUTORT OF THBS KORVHKBN, OR HOBXANS AHD 
DAinCfl I ftroaa tlM carlteat tlxmea to tibe 0«mqma«t of 
UttullKr'VirilUadmttf Komaaaidy* By Huurjr IV^MiteB, 
beir at tine SeamdlmhTisoL «nd Iceteadte Uteraiy Soctetiea 
of Copemlukgeii* 

This work embraces the great leading features of Scandinavian historv, com- 
mencing with the heroic age, and advancing firom the earliest dawn of civiliia- 
tion to the introduction of Christianity into the NortlH-its iona and Uoodv 
strife with Paganism— the discovery and ccdonixation of Iceland, Greenland, 
and North America, by the Norwegian navigators, before the time of Columbus 
—the military and maritime expeditions of the Northmen— their early inter- 
course of commerce and war with Constantinople and the Eastern empire— the 
establishment of a Norman state in France, under RoUo, and the snijugatioa of 
England, first by the Danes, under Canute the Great, and subsequently by the 
NomMOs, wider Puke William, the founder of the English monarchy. It also 
contains an account of the mythology and literature of the ancient North— the 
Icelandic language prevailing all over the Scandinavian countries nntU the 
fimnasion of the preaent living tongues of Sweden and Denmark— an analysis 
of the Bddas, Sagas, and various cmonicles and songs relatinc to the Northern 
deities and heroes, constituting the original materius firom which the work has 
been principally composed. It is intended to illustrate the hist<Hry of France 
and En^and during the middle ages, and at the same time to serve as an intro- 
duction to the momrn history of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

AX HISTORIOAIi INCilTIRT INTO THB PBODUCTfOB 
AHB OONSUBDPnOir OF THB PRBCIOUS METAIiS, 
from tbe BfurUeat Agpea* and into tbe Influence of tlietr Inp" 
orMuw or IMmlnntlon on tlie Prteea of ConunodMiea* By- 
'Wimsun Joeobf Baq* F* B* S« In 8to* 

" Mr. Jacob's Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption <tf the 
Precious Metals is one of the most curious and important works which haa 
lately issued firom the press. Tbe influence of the iwecioustaetals on the indua- 
try of mankind Is acknowledged to be great ; though, iferhans, tbe notions re. 
specting the precise mode of its operation were obscure, and undoubtedly tlie 
history of its eflbcts had never been traced with accuracy and ingenuity. Mr. 
Husklsson, who bad maintained a friendship with Mr. Jacob for more than ^e- 
and-twenty years, first put tbe authw on the investigation; it is one of the minor 
obligations which the country owes to that enlightened statesman.**— J^wrMer. 
** it was written at the sugaestion of the late Mr. Huskisson, and displays 
the flruits of much industry and research, guided by a sound Judgment, ana em- 
bodying more learning than is usually brought to bear on statistical or eoo- 
imical subjects. We recommend tbe book to general attention.^*— Tlrsiss. ' 



"Th e editon and pnbliihen ihoald receive the tfaankB of the preient 
feneratkm, and tlie gratitode of poeteri^, lor being die first to prroafe in 
wjangiiaffe what deeervea to be entided not die ENCYClJOrJEJnX 
AMERICANA, but die rKOPLX's ubkary/*— A: F. Courier and Biquirer. 



Just Published^ by Careff^ Lea^ and Blanchard^ 

And Krfd in Philadelphia by E.L. Carey if A. Hart ; in New-York bv 
0.drC.4rK CarviU; in BoBton bjr Carter fHmdee; in Baltimore by E. 
J. Cook, ^W.drJ, Neal; in Washington V Th^nmion 4r Homan$ ; iii 
Richniond byJ.H. Natk ; in Savannah byWT, WiUicmu; in Charleston 
by IK H SerreU; in New^Orieans by W. MKean; m MobUe by Odiorm 
4r SmiOi ; and by the principal booksellers duooghout die Union. 

VOLUME 12, 
laOVTAZMmO about 1,600 AHTiaZJBS, 

(7b fo oonfmiiei at tnlsrvob ^ Oree MonlAf,) 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMERICANA: 

A 

POPUIAR DICTIONARY 

or 
ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, AND POLITICS, 

■BQOaVr BOWH TO TBE, VUUMWt TIMK, AXB IWCUnniW A OOFIOOt 

ooudKmoir or omoimal AUTicLn xx 

AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY: 

On the basis of the Seventh Edition of the Cfennan 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 



Editkd bt FRANCIS UEBE^ 

▲SniTBD BT 

EDWARD WIGGIfSWORTH and T. G. BRADFORD, EsoM. 

IN THIRTSENLARGE VOLUMES, OCTAVO, PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF EACH. 

B4CR YOLUMX WILL CONTAIN SBTWXBN 600 AND 700 PAGES. 



THE WORLD-RENOWNED CONVERSATIONS.LEXICON.*'-£<2in»«97A 



**To tttpenede cumbroat EnGyclopedias, and put within the reach of tlie poor- 
est man, a tmpUU fiftmrv, equal to about forty or fifty tood-tiaed oetavoa, em- 
bracing every poanble tulVBCt of interest to the number orSO,MO in all— prodded 
be can spare either from his earnings or his extravagancies, fwsatf etmt» a week, 
for three years, a library so contrived, as to be equally suited to the learned and 
the unlearned,— the mechanic— the merchant, and the professional man.**— A*. Y. 
09|trier mnd Inpiirer. 

*' Hie reputation of this valuable work has augmented with each volume ; and 
if Um unanimous opinion of the press, uttered from all quarters, be true, which 
in Ibis instance bapnbns to be the case, it is indeed one of the best of ptiblica- 
tions. It should be in the possession of every ihtelfigent man, as it Is a library 
in itsdf, com wisingan immense mass of lore upon almost every possible sab- 
Jeet, and in the chuapest possible fbnn.*'*'>^tWl IT* JUifnr, 



Mdu tfum half of the Tolnmei of tti» work are now beibie iha jmhliek 
and the i«oeplM» they have met with is the beet evidence that the pabUab- 
enhave fhmlled die piooiiaes made at iti ouiaet They have now obIt Id 
promiie, tor the editon and themaelvea, that no ezenkm ahall be spared to 
render the remaining vidiimea e^val to thoae alieady pnblished, and thus 
sustain the repatatioa it has aoqnued. The subscription is hufe, and in- 
cieasing; ana in Aose f|aarteis when its eiranktion is greatest, and where 
itislMntbiown,tiiereisaooDslBntlyincieasingdeniaiM. The snblisheTs 
invite the attention of those who may not already have possessed tnemsdves 
of i^ or may not have liad an opportunity to oeocHne acquainted with ite 
merits, to me following account of the oiiainal w(»k, upon wiiich it is 
based, and which is tormed by the Edinburgh Review— 

TBB WORLD-EWHIWNXn UDKlO OONVBUMinoilll LBZICOIf* 

It was intended to supply a want occasioned by the character of the 
age, in which the ecienoea, arts, trades, and the various Ibms of laiow> 
ledge and of active life, had beoooM ao much extended and diversified, 
that no individual engaged in businees could become well acquainted with 
all sulgecti of ceneral mterest ; while the wide diffusion of information 
rendend such Knowledge easential to the chanetor of an accompjished 
man. This want, no existing works were adequate to supply. Boolu treat* 
ing of particular branches, such as gaaetteers, dec. were too confined in 
character; ^diile veluminous Encydq^ias were too learned, sdentilkc 
and cumbrous, being usualhr elaborate treatises, reouiring much study or 
previous acquaintance witn the subject discuisea. The conductors of 
the Con VKRSATioif Lbxicon endeavored to select from every branch ef 
knowledge what was necessary to a well-infbrmed mind, and to give poput 
lar views of the mora afaatruse branehea of learning and aeiMioe; ttia- 
their readers might not be ineommoded, and deprived of pleasure or im- 
provement, by ignorance of fiicts or expressions used in books or conversa- 
tion. Such a work must obviously be of great utility to every dass of 
readers. It has been fbimd so much so in Germany, that it is met with 
everywhere, among the learned, the lawyers, the nulitkry, artisti, mer> 
chants, mechanica, and men ef all stations. The reader may' judge how 
well it is adapted to its object, firom the circumstance, that though it now 
consists of twelve volumes, seven editions^ comprising about one Huif- 
DMCD THOUBANn COPIES, havo been printed in less than fifteen years. It 
has been translated into the Swedish. Danish and I>utoh languages, and a 
French translation is now preparing in Paris. 

In the preparation of the American edition* no expense has been spared 
to secure the ablest assistsnce, and the editors have been aided l^ many 
gentlemen of distin^fuished atnlity. 

The American Brngraphv, which is very extensive has been furnished 
by Ma. Walsh, who has long paid partlcuhur attention to that branch of 
our Uterature, and from matenals in the collection of which he has been 
engsj^ed for some years. For obvious reasons, the notices of distinguished 
Americans will be confined to deceased indivutuals: the European biocror 
phy contains notices of all distinguished living charscters, as well as 
thbae of pest times. 

The articles on Zoology and the various branches of Natural Science, 
and those on Chemistry and Mineralo^, have been prepared expressly fbr 
this work by gentlemen distinguished m the several departments. 

In relation to the Fine Arts, the work is exceedingly rich. Great atten- 
tion was given to this in the German work, and the Editors have been 
anxious to render it, by the necowiry additions, as peri«Hit as possible. 

To gentlemen of the fiar, the work will be peculiarly valuable, as m 
^ses wbers legal sulyeets are nreated, .an account is given of English, 
French, German and Ameriean Law.- 



ENCYCLOPJEDIA AMERICANA. 



** WitnesKS from every part of tte eoantry eoocBned in deelalrinff lluit the 
BiMy<lopB4ift AiDerieem was in a ftir way to degrade tbe dignity of learning, 
andetpecially the teaming of fincyeio|MBdta«, by making it Uo eAMj»— that tte 
maltjtiidee of all elaasee were infatuated with it in saying in so many words 
firom the highest to the lowest. * tte OMre we see of tte worts tte hotter we lilce 
it.* ''-«JV. Y. Ofuriv ami /nfvirw. 

** Tte artietes in tte present Tolliroe appear to us to evince tte vame ability 
and research which gained so Ihvorable a reception for tte work at its com- 
mencement. Tte JSpp9ndiz to tte volume now before os, containing an account 
of tte I/tdimn Xttngua^tB tfAm^niM^ Buist prove highly inteiesting to tte reader 
ill this country; and it is at onco reaiarkable as a specimen of history and pbi> 
lolo:^. The work altogetter, we may again te permitted to observe* reUects 
distinguished credit upon tte literary and scientific character, as well as tte 
scholaratUp of our country."— CUW»/oji Courier, 

" Tte eopions information which this work afibrds on American Biibject«« 
fhlly Justifies its title of an AmericaH Dictionary; while at tte same time tte 
extent, variety, and folieitous disposition of its topics, make it tte most conve- 
nient and satisfactory £ncyclopoedia that we have ever seen.**— JVattmc/ysama^ 

** Jf tte succeeding volumes stell equal in merit tte one before ns, we may 
confidently anticipate for tte work a reputation and usefulness wifich ought to 
secure for it tte most flattering encouragement and patronage."— iFlMEeraf Oaz^e. 

** Tte variety of topics is of course vast, and ttey are treated in a manner 
which is at once so full of information and so interesting, that the work, instead 
of being merely referred to, might te regularly perused with as much pleasure as 
|Nrofit.**'^£a/tim«r0 Jimerican. 

** We view it aa a publication worthy of tte age and of tte country, and can- 
not but telieve tte discrimination of our countrymen will sustain the publish- 
ers, and well reward Item for this contribution to American Literature.'*— i?a/- 
tim^rM Patrht. 

** ft reflects tte greatest credit on those wte have been concerned in its pro- 
duction, apd promises, in a variety of respects, to te tte best as w«^ll as tte most 
compendious dictionary of tte arts, sciences, history, politics, biography, Slc. 
whidh tes yet been compiled. Tte style of the portion we have read is terse 
and per^ncuous; and it is really curious tew so much scientific and otter in- 
formation could have been so satisihctorily ccnniiiunicated in such brief limits." 
— JV. Y. Evening PeaL 

** A oompeodions library, and invaluable book of reference.**— JV*. Y. Amttrieaw. 

" Tliose wte can, by any tenest modes of economy, reserve tte sum of two 
dollars and fifty cents quarterly, fVom tteir flimily expenses, may pay for this 
work as fast as it ia publiahed ; and we confidently telieve that they will find at 
tte end that ttey never purchased so much general, practical, useful information 
at so cteap a rate.**— %/o«nia/ qf Eduction. 

" If tte encouragement to tte publisters steold correspond with tte testimony 
in favor of tteir enterprise, and tte teautiAil and fkithful style of its execution, 
tte hazard of tte undertaking, teld as it was, will te well compensated ; and 
our librari^w will be enriched by tte most generally useful encyclopedic diction- 
ary that tes been ofibred to tte readers or tte English language. Full enough 
for tte general scholar, and plain enough for every capacity, it is far more con- 
venient, in every view and rorro, than its more expensive and ponderoas prede- 
cessors **— wdniarjsaii tktrmer. 

**Tte hteh reputation of tte contributors to this work, will not foil to insure 
it a fiivoraole reception, and its own merits will do tte rest.**— Si//i«»a)t*« Joum. 

** Tte work will te a valuable possession to every family or individual that 
can affi>rd to purchase it ; and we take pleasure, tterefore, in extending tJio 
knowledge of its merits.**— JVlrttmiaZ Intettigeneer. 

**Tte Cncylopiedia Americana is a prodigious improvement upon all that has 
gone tefore it ; a thing for our country, as ^'ell as tte country ttet have it birth, 
to te proud of; an inexhaustible treasury of useful, irieasant, and familiar (earn- 
ing on every possible subject, so arranged as to te speedily and safety referrfd to 
on emergency, as well as on deliterate Inquiry; and tetter still, adapted to tte 
undersunding, and pot within tte reach of tte multitude. * * * The Enry- 
c lo p wd ia Amtficana m a work without which no library worthy of tte nain<> li 
can tereafter te made up^**— Kanftcs. 



ENCYCLOPJBDIA AMERICANA. 



- "Thii work appean to inprova aa it ianiei from the pnai. Tba Bamber of 
able writera, wko contribute original naatter io all the departoieiita ofUtrnftwe 
and adenee ia amply flufficient to aive it eelnbrity and bifli ebarader. To men 
enfafcd in tbe active parsuita of Tift— -wlioae time ia pcecioua—tbia popular dic- 
tionary ia a most valuable and ready mode of reference. It embracea brief 



views and aketches of all tlie late diaeoveriea In aeie n c e a n d tlie preaent condi- 
tion of literature, polities, ice Jtc. Every merebant's counting-room— every 
lawyer's library— every mechanic— every fkrmer ought to posseaaa copy of thia 
uaefiil and valuable work.**— Gimrifr. 

*'From the specimen which has already been riven, we have no heaitation in 
saying, that in regard to intelligence, skill, and ftithful dili||enee, it la a work 
of the very highest order. We Know of no similar publication that can bear 
any comparison with it for tbe rich variety of valuable inlbrmation, which it 
condenses within so small a compass. It is fkee ilrom all the narrowneas of Eng* 
lish prejudioo. it contains many important and IntereMiog details which can be 
found in no English production, and is a work which oonid be written by none 
hut German fcholars. more than two hundred of whom were employed in the 
original compilation.'*— J9m<«ii OUervtr. 

** This cannot but prove a valuable addition to tbe literature of the age.**— 
Mer. JHverti»er. 

" Hie vast circulation this work has had in Europe, where it haa already been 
reprinted hi four or live languoges, not to speak of the numerous German edi- 
tions, of which RKVB!f have been published, speaks loudly in favor of its intrinsic 
iiiertt, without which such a celebrity could never have been attained. To every 
man engaged in public business, who needs a correct and ample book 6f refer- 
ence on various topics of science and letters, tbe Encyclopoedia Americana will 
be almoft invaluable. To individuals obliged to go to situations where hooka 
are neither numerous nor easily procured, the rich contents of these twelve vol- 
umes will prove a mine which will amply repay its purchaser, and be with diffi- 
culty exhausted ; and we recommend it to their patronage in the foil eonviction 
of its worth. Indeed, it ts difficult to say to what class of readers such a book 
would not prove usefUl, naj^, almost indispensable, since it combines a great 
auiou*:t of valuable matter in small compass, and at moderate expense, and ia 
in every respect well suited to augment the reader*s stock of ideas, and powera 
of conversation, without severely taxing time ax fttiguiag attentiim.**— jfsi. 
Dailg Jjdvertuer. 

*' The department of American Biography, a subject of whirh it should be dis- 
graceful to Ve ignorant, to the degree that manv are, is, in this work, a promi- 
nent feature, and has received the attention or one of the most indethtigable 
writers in this department of literature, which the present age can furnish.** — 
BotUn Cowier. 

" Acconting to the plan of Dr. Lieber, a desideratum will be sui^ilied ; the sub- 
stance of contemporary knowledge will be brought within a small compass; — 
and tlie character and u^es of a manual will be imparted to a kind of publica- 
tton heretofore reserved, on strong shelves, for occasional reference. By these 
who uiideretaud tbe German langiiage, the Oonv«r$aHon Lnieon is consulted ten 
times for one application to any English EncydopaDdia.**— JV*atieRaZ Gazstic 

** Tbe volume now published is not only highly honorable to the taste, ability, 
and industry of Its editors and publishers, but furnlsliea a proud sample of the 
accuracy and elegance with which the most elaborate and important literary 
cnteriirises may now be accomplislied in our country. Of the manner in which 
tiie editors have thus fhr completed their task, it is imposnible. in the course of a 
brief newspaper article, to speak with adequate Justice."- Aistos Bulletin. 

*' It continues to be particularly rich in the departments of Biograpby and 
Natural History. When we look at the large mass of miscellaneous knowledge 
ppread bi^fore the reader, in a form which lias never been equalled for its conden- 
sMtion, and conveyed in a style that cannot be surpassed for propriety and per- 
spicuity, we cannot but think tbat tiie American EncyclopoNlia deesrves a 
place in every collection, in which works of reference form a portion.**— Aia/A- 
•m Patriel. 

" Ry for the best work of the kind ever oflbred for* sale in thia eouatry.*^ 
Oet 
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NmFtMi$kuighyCany, LBa,4r Blanckard, mdfonalebyaUBooktdlers. 

TasM work will finm a popular compendium of whatever 'w uieful, iDstnicUve, 
aud interestlnf , in the circle of human knowledge. A novel plan of publication 
and arrangement has been adopted, which presenta peculiar advantafee. With- 
out ftilly Mtailina the method, a few of theee advantage! may be mentioned. 

Each volume will contain one or more fubjects uninterrupted and unbroken, 
and will be accompanied by the comwponding plate* or other appropriate illue- 
tratioaa. Facility of reftrence will be obtained without fettenng the work by 
a continued alnhabetieal arrangement A fubscriber may omit particular vol- 
umes or sets or volumes, without disintegrating his series. Thus each purchaser 
may Ibrm fk'om the '^Cabuot** a Qvclopsdia, more or less coroprehenvive, as 
may suit his means, taste, or profession. If a subscriber desire to discontinue 
the work at any stage of ito publication, the volumes which he may have re- 
ceived will not lose their value 1^ separation f^om the rest of the work, since 
they will always either be oomiriete in iliuiii<ielv«s, or may be made so at a trifling 
expense. 

The purefaasers will never find their jM-operty in this work destroyed by the 
publication of a second edition. The arrangement is such that particular vol- 
umes may be re-edited or re- written without disturbing the others. The **Cabi- 
NBT CTCLOPjaDiA ** Will thus be lu a state of continual renovation, keeiring pace 
with the never-erasing improvements in knowledge, drawing within its circle 
from year to yeanphatever is new, and casting off whatever is obeolefe, so as to 
form a constantly modernized Cvclopndia. mich are a few of the advantages 
which the proprietors have to omr to the public, and which they pledge them- 
selves to realise. 

Treatises on sul^ects which are technical and professional will be adapted, 
not so much to those who desire to attain a practical proficiency, as to those 
who seek that portion of information respecting such matters which is generally 
expected from well-educated persons. An interest will be imparted to what is 
abstract by copious iUustratious, and the sciences will be rendered attractive, hf • 
treating them with reference to the most femiliar ol^ts and occurrences. 

The un wieldly bulk of Encyclopedias, not les^ than the abstruse discussions 
which they contain, has hitherto consigned them to the library, ss works of only 
occasional reference. The present work, from its portable form and popular style, 
will claim a place in the drawing-room and the boudoir. Forming in itself a 
OnmpUf lAbrarf, aflbrding an extensive and infinitely varied store of instruc- 
tion and amusement, presenting Just so much on every suttject as those not pro- 
feaaionally engaged in it require, convenient in size, attractive in form, elegant 
in illustrations, and most moderate in expense, the "CabimbtCtclopsedia** will, 
it is hoped, be found an ol^ect of paramount interest in every flimily. 

To the heads of schools and all idaces of public education the projvietors trust 
that this work will particularly recommend itsel£ 

It seems scarcely necessary to add, that nothing will be admitted into the 
pages of the " Cabiiibt CrcLOPxniA** which can have the most remote tendency 
to oflbnd public or private morals. To enforce the cultivation of religion and 
the practice of virtue should be a principal object with all who undertake to 
inform the public mind ; but with the views Just explained, the conductor of this 
work feels these considerations more especially pressed upon his attention 
Parents and guardians may, therefore, rest assured that they will never find iT 
necessary to place a volume of the " Cabimet** beyond the reach of their children 
or pupils. 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP-ffiDIA. 

ComnNnuBLE progren having been made in thk work, the pablidien 
wbh to direct the attention of the public to the ndTantiges bf which it 
if diatingiushed fiam other aimilar monthly publicatione. 

It it not intended that the Cabinet C^opadia ahall fimn an intermi- 
nable series, in which any work of interett which may present itmlf fiom 
time to tfane can churn a place. lis solge ets are tlassified acteiding to 
the usual divisions of literature, science, and art Each division is distinctly 
traced out, and will consist of a deteiminate number of volumes. . Al- 
though the precise extent of die work cannot be fixed with certainty, y«t 
there is a limit which will not be exceeded ; and the subschbers may look 
fivward to the poss es sion, within a reasonable time, of a complete hbrary 
of instruction, amusement, and general reference, in the regular ibrm of 
a popular Cyclonodia. . 

The sevejral classes of the wofk are— 1. NATURAL PQILOSDFHY; 2, 
The USEFUL and FINE ARTS: 3. NATURAL HIOTORY; 4, GEOG- 
RAPHY; 5, POLITICS and MORAUS; 6, GENERAL LITERATURE 
and CRITICISM ; 7. HISTORY ; 8. BIOGRAPHY. 

In the above abstruse and technical departmenfis of knowledge, an at> 
tempt has been made to convey to the reader a general aoqnaintao^^ with 
these subjects, by the use of plain and fiuniuar language, appropriate 
and well*executed engrevings, and copious examples and iUuritnitiQus, 
taken fiom objecfis and events with which every one is acquainted. 

The proprietors formerly pledged themselves that no exertiim shonld 
be opared to obtain the support of the most distinguished talent of the age. 
Hiey trust that they have redeemed duit pledge. Among the volumes 
already published in the literary department, no less than tour have been 
the production of men who stand i:i the first rank of literary talent,— ^Sir 
James Mackintosh and Sir Walter Scott In the scientific aenartm^t, a 
walk has been predoeed from the pen ^ Mr* HeiadheU which has been 
pronounced by the highest livinc authority on subgeota of general philoso- 
phy, to contom " the noblest observations on die value of knowle^je 
which have been made since Bacon," and to be ** the finest work of phi- 
losophical genius which this age has seen.** 
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VOIiUBEES PUBIiISIIBI>. 

I. II^-HISTORT or SCOTLAND. By S» Waltu Scott. 

IlL VI.— HISTORY OP ENGLAND. Bv Sir Jamib Magkintosr. In 
8 Veil. Vols. I. and n. 

1V.-OUTLINES op HISTORY. 

v.— HISTORY OP THE NETHERLANDS. By T. C. Grattan. Em. 

VII. VIII. XH.— HISTORY op FRANCE. By Eyre Evamb Crowk. In 
3 Vols. 

IX.— MECHANICS. By Capt. Katkr and Dr. Lardnbr, (comnleto.) 

X.— A PREUMINARY DISCOURSE ow the OBJECTS. ADVAN- 
TAGEa AND PLEASURES op the STUDY op NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. In 1 Vol ByF.J.W. HERBCHEi^Esq. 

N B.— -This work forma the Introdacrion or Preface to the Cabinet 
of Natural Philosophy in the Cyclopedia. 

XI.— BIOGRAPHY op EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN. 

Xin— HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. By Dr. Lardner. 

XIV.— HISTORY OP THE PROGRESS and PRESENT SITUATION 
op the silk MANUFACTURE. ^ i 

\'V— HISTORY OP THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS. By J. C. L. Sismondi. 

XYL— fflSTORY OP the PROGRESS and PRESENT STATE 
OF THE MANUFACTURE of PORCELAIN and GLASS. 

XVIL XVHL XX. XXL XXn.-.HISTORY of SPAIN And 
PORTUGAL. 5 vols. 

XDC—HISTORY of SWITZERLAND. 

XXIIL— HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Sm Jambs Maokiiitosb. 
VoI.IL ^ , 



Volumes in immediate preparatiotu 

A HISTORY 07 IRELAND. TO THE UNION. In S Vols. fyT. Moore, 
Esq. 

A PREUMINARY DISCOURSE on the USEFUL ARTS and MANU- 
FACTURES. By the Baron Charles Dupin, Member of the Institale 
of France and of the Chamber of Deputies. 

A HISTORY OP THE MOORS. In 3 Vols. By Robert Soutret» Esq. 

LIVES op TiiE MOST EMINENT UTERARY MEN op ALL NA- 
TIONS. In 8 Vols. By Scott, Soutiiet, Moore, Mackintosh, 
MoNTG03!ERY, CuNMNGHAU. and all the principal Literary and Scien- 
tific Contributors to tho CvTlopoedia. 

A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. By J. F. W. Herscbel, Esq. 

G EOGRA PHY. In 4 Vols, By W. Coolet, Esq. author of the ** History 
of Maritime Discovery." 

LIVES OP THE MOST DISTINGUISHED BRITISH NAVAL COM- 
MANDERS. By R. SouTHEV, Esq. 

LIVF.S OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED BRITISH MIUTARY COM- 
MA NDF.RS. By the Rev. G. R. Glf.io. 

The HISTORY op GREECE. In 3 voIh. By the R*v. C. Thirl^all. 

LIVES OP EMINENT BRITISH ARTISTS. By W. Y. OtlEy, Esq. 
and T. Piiiu.ips, R. A. Ppt>rep*or of Paintinp to ih<» Royal Academy. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY am^ MAGlSETiSM. By M. BiOT, 
Member of the Froovh Institute. 
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** BOOKS TBJLT VOC *AT CABKT TO TBB mC, AM* BOLO nullI.T IB TOOt 
lUJIO, ABB THB MOST OnTOL AmB ALL. A HAJT WILL omM LOOK AT 



THBK, ABB BB TEHPrSB TO BO OB, WBBB BB WOB» HAVB BBBH rBlOBTBBBB 
AT BOOD or A LABOBB MSB, ABB OF A MOBB BBrBXTB ATTBABAMCB.** 

I}r. 



** We BdviwOI/ taXk the Cfebinet CSf«lo|Bedir m fiBBt nndefUJnng, becBBBB wo 
eoaaider, tlut ivrita eflbcti ob the tone aod habits of thoof M of wnit is knowo 
by the nhrese, ^the remdiBg puUic,* it will be, if carried throogh in the spirit of 
its orojection and conunenoemeBt, one of the OMst invaloable praductions of 
modern literature. * * 

** But these advaatsfes, eminent as they undoubtedly are, are not the sole nor 
the ehief recommendations of the CahiBet CydoiBedia. Neither is it on the ex- 
treme cheapness of the publication, not the federal independence—if we may bo 
speak— of its several Toiumes, that we rest our pcwUetion of ilt inflneaee ou the 
tone of thinkiBf of the present, and on the literature of the next generation— 
but on the promise, amouiitinc almost to a moral certainty, of the great eAcel- 
lenee of its execution. A multitude of persons eminent in literature and scietiee 
in the United kingdom are era|rioyed in this undertaking; and, indeed, no ottiers 
should be employM in it ; fbr it is a truth that the profbund and practised writer 
alone is capable of furnishing a * popular compendium.* 

*' What parent or guardian that tiurows his eye over the list of its eontributms 
but must be r^oiced by meeting the names cf thoee who are in themselves a 
guarantee of intellectual and moral excellence ?"— JLitsrsry Oezstts. 

** The |4an of the work appears well adapted to the purpose it is p iop u sed to 
fulfil— tliat of supplyinff a series of publications, embraein^f the wliole range of 
literature and science, in a popular and portable form ; while the excellence of 
the execution is guarantied by the Judgment displayed in the selection of writers. 
The list of authors employed in this ambitious undertaking comprises some of 
the most eminent men of the present age.**— wftAu. 

** The QyelupoKlia, «1len eomntete, will form a valuable work of n^ference, as 
well as a most eDtertainIng and instructive library. It is an essential principle 
in every part of it, that it should be clear and easily understood, and that an 
attempt should everywhere be made to unite accurate information with an 
agreeable manner of conve/inf it. It is an experiment to try how much science 
may be taught with little crabbed or technical language, and how fhr the philu 
sophkal and poetical qualities of history may be preserved in its more condensed 
state. It possesses also the most indispensable of all the qualities of a work 
intended for ^neral instruction— that of cheapness. Whatever the plan might 
be, it was evident- that the graad difficulty of Dr. Latdner was to unite a betly 
of writers in its e;cecution, whose character or works afibrded the most probable 
hope that they were fitted for a task of which the peculiarity, the novelty, and 
even the prevalent rdish for such writings greatly enhance the difficulty. We 
do not believe, that in tlie list of contributors, there is one name of which the 
enlif htened pojrt of the public would denire the exclusion. 

" In science, the list is not less promising. The names of the Prpsident, Vice- 
Presidents, and most distinguished Fallows of tlie Ro}*al dociety, are contained 
in IL A treatise on astronomy, by Herschel; on optics, by Biewster; and on 
mechanics, b]^ Larriner ; need be only recommended 1^ the suh)eets and the wri- 
ters. An eminent Prelate, of the first rank in science, has nndertaken a noble 
subject which happily combines philosophy with religion. Twelve of tlie most 
disUiiguislied naturalists of the age. Fellows of the Linncan and Zoological 
Societies, are preparing a courae ofnNturat history. Others not less eminent in 
literature and science, whose names it is not needful yet to mention, have sliown 
symptoms of an ambition to take a |ilace among such fellow-laborers." — 7*i«itt. 

** The topics, as may be supposed, are both JiioiciouMy selected and treated 
with ability. To general reader?, and as part of a family librar}*, the volumes 
already published possess great recommendations. Fur tlie external beauties of 
good printing and paper they merit equal couiiiiendation." — BcU, ^mniean. 

**Tlie uniform neatness.of these volume?, tlieir very moderate price, and the 
quantity of information which they contain, drawn from tlie best and mo«l 
attractive sources, have given them deserved celebrity, ami no oiw i% hn Uostre* 
ro pncaeHs nich iaforiuation, should hevitate a momeNt to add them to hit 
library."— JfTerf. Gazette. 

*'Thi»excclleiit work continues to increase in ^raWic fkvor, and to f««five 
ftesh accessions of force to its corpb of conlributora **—JUL OaxUtt. 

'~its plan and arrai'g^pieut are entitled to our best commemlalions.^— OaiC. 
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** It n «0T BAflT TO mnms a cms ros mich a itati or tbinmi (tbb bc> 
oinriHO tastb rom scibhcb;) bct tbs host obvious BBKBinr is to mofiDB 

TRK COOCATBS CLAlBBfl WITH A BBKIBS OF WOEKB OB FOPOI.AB ABA PBACTI* 
GAI> aCIBBCB, rKBBO FBOM MATHBXATICAL 8TMBOLS AMD TBCHBICAL TBXIia# 
WKITTBM IN UHn.S ABB PBRSncCoDB 1.ABODAOB, AND ILLOBTftATBD BT FACTB 
AMD BXPUIIKBBTB, WHICH AftB LBVKL TO THB CATACITT OT OKDIMART HINM.** 

fffmurUrlp Rtritw. 



PRBIilMniAmT DISCOmUIIB OH THS OBJ]0C*l!«y ADVAH- 
TAGSS, AinO FIJBASUBIBS OF THB STUDT OF NATV7- 
RAl^ PmiiOSOPHT. By^ J.T.l/T.HcMelftcltA.St.UiteFol- 
teiw of St* 99ihMH €MUg9f 0«HBteMl9»» 

** Withoot disparacing any otber of the many intereatinf and inatractive toI- 
uoMa iasued in the form of cabinot and flmiily librariea, it ia, perhaps, not too 
ntuch to place at the head of the list, for extent and variety of condensed io for- 
mation, Mr. Herchel*B diseonrse of Natural FtaiJosopiqr in Dr. Laiduer's Cydo- 
pedia.**>-Gkruti«a Ofttfrver. 

** The finest work of phikMophical fenius which this age has seen."— .Mwikiii- 
CmA*« England, 

**Bf tkr the most deligbtAil book to which the existing competition between 
literary rivals of great talent and enterprise has given rise.**— JMbntA^ RbvUw, 

** Mr. Herschers delightful volume. * * * We find scattered through tJie 
work inatanoesof vivid and happy illustration, where the fancy is usefully called 
into action, so as sometimes to remind us of the sptendid pictures which crowd 
upon us in the style of Bficon."— Q«arf«r/y Revitw. 

**It is the most exciting volume of the kind we ever met with.*'— JUbatA/y 
JKifadiM. 

** One of the most instructive and delightful books we have ever perused.**— 
U. 8, Journal 



A TRXATISS OH BCBCHAHICS* Bjr C»pt« Kator, and thm 
Dtoxftjaivs Inurdner* 'Wltli mmiierovs e: 



** A work which contains an uncmnmon amount of useful information, ex* 
hibiled ia a plain and very intelligible form.**-~Oiau<Mr« JV^ PJUUeaph^. 

** This volume has been lately puMiahed in England, as a part of Dr. Laidaer's 
Cabinet Cyclopadia, and has received the unsolicited approbation of the meet 
easinent men of acience, and the meat discriminating joumala and reviews, in 
the British metropolis.— It is written in a popular and intelligible style, entiiifly 
frse frmn mathematical symbols, and disencumbered as for aa possible of tech- 
nical phrases.**— JBoMM TrnveUtr. 

** Admirable in development and clear in principles, and especially lelidtoos in 
illustration from fbmiliar subjects.*'— JWmtillF Mig. 

** TiMmgh feplete with philosophical information of the higbeat order in nir- 
chanics, adapted to onUnary capacities in a way to render it at oitce intelligiblf- 
and popular.**— li/. Oatette. 

** A*work of great merit, full of valuable information, not only to the practical 
mechanic, but to the man of scieaoe.**— A*. T. Obaner and Enquirtr* 



TRBATYSH OH HTOROflTATICS AHD PSnCtTMATICS. 
B J- il&e Reir* IK Iiardner* 'Wltlt nmAox^ita ongxmirlag^s* 



" It fully sttstairs the fbvorable opinion we have already expressed as to thit» 
valuable compendium of modem science.**— lit Omutu, 

** Dr. Lardner has made a good use of hia acquaintance with the fiimiliar itets 
which iUuatraie the principles of science.**— JHbatA/y Magaiin: 

** It ia writtan with a full knowledge of the subfect, and in a popular style, 
•bonading ■• praetical illustrations of the abatruse operations of taese Imnar- 
laal actences.**— CT. & Jtmrnal. 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPiEDIA. 



HIOTORY OF THB RISE, PROGRESS, akd PRESENT 
STATE or thk SILK MANUFACTURE ; with numeious 
engnviogB. 

** TIm Tolimie tr«ato of eYerythia^ relating to the fabric, embracing naojr 
hiatorical obaervatioM and interestiny flicts in natural history, with practical 
directions of the minutest kind, for the guidance of those engaged in the pro- 
duction or the manufacture of silli. These detaito, with the accompanying en- 
gravings of machinery, must prove particnlarljr valuable to those who wish to 
attain an accurate knowledge of a very important art, on the history of which 
alone the general ti will find much to interest him in the first part of the 
▼olome.**— JV. r. dfsMnco. 

** It contains abundant ini.>rmation in every department of this intereatiat 
branch of human industry— in the history, culture, and manufocture of silk.^ 
— Mmthljf Moffauft: 

** There is a great deal of curious information in this little volume.**-ZiC. Oaz. 

HISTORY or thob ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; beinff a View of 
tho Rise, Progress, and Fall of Italian Freedom. By J. C. L. 
De SismondL 

" The excellencies, defects, and fortunes of the governments of the Italian 
commonwealths form a body of the most valuable materials for political phi- 
ioeophy. It is time that they should be accessible to the American people, ai* 
they are about to be rendered in Sismondi's masterly abridgment, lie has done 
for his large work, what Irving accomplished so well for his Life of Columbus.** 

HISTORY OF THB RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THB MANUFACTURES of PORCELAIN 
AND GLASS. With numerous wood cuts. 

inSTORY OF THB RISE, PROGRESS, akd PRESENT 
STATE OF THB IRON and STEEL MANUFACTURE. 
(In press.) 

** This volume appears to contain all useful information on the subject of 
which it treats.*'— JUt. Oazette. 

** These volumes are full of Interest. * * * The present volume embraces the 
manufiictures of Iron and Steel only, and describes the present state of the 
mme important branches of both. Aridges, cannon, anchors, chains, screws, 
fi^re in the first department— fllee, edge-tools, and saws, the latter; and the 
history of all forms not the least interesting piortion.'*— JlfiKikciitc'« Magatine 



BIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH STATESMEN ; containing the 
laves of Sir Thomas More, by Sib Jambs Mackintosh ; Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Archbishop Cranmer, and Lord Burleigh. 

" A very deli«rhtful volume, and on a subject likely to increase in interest as 
it proceeds. * * * We cordially commend the work both for its design and ei- 
ecMtion."— London Ut. OazotU. 

** The Life of More, being firom the pen of Bir James Mackintosh, engaged 
and fully rewarded our attention. It is a rich theme, and has been treated 
with the lofty ^iloeophical spirit and literary skill which distinguish the 
writings of Sir James.**— A)irf. OiLtotU. 

" We are certain, that no one can rise from the perusal of the work, without 
haviiif his understanding enlarged, and the best aflbctiohs of his heart im- 
pn »vort.**— wtf/Misi. 

**A mofi interesting and valuable volume.**— Osnt JHsyr'*t*<*- 

ELEMENTS of OPllCS By David Brewster. 18ma 

*' The author has given proof of his well-known industry, and extensive <ic- 
qiiaintnnee with the results of wience in every part of Bumpe.**- JIfnrfik. JMb;f . 

**The subject is, as might be czpeoted, aUy treated, and dearly illttstrated."** 
— U. S. Jour. 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 



1 



HI0VORT OF SSKCOiAHD. B^Bir Jmam KaclUntodb ia 8 

** In the fint volame of Sir Ja«iei KiiefeiiitoshVi Biftory of Eagtand, we ind 
enoagh to warrant tbe anticipiitioM of the pnUte, tbot t calm mmI hmdnooe 
Ikhtiomplfy will diAne itself ofet tin long Mrrativo of oar Britiata Histoif:"— 
FMnkurgk Rmitw, 

** In this ▼olume Sir Jamea Macldllloih flMy developea iboae great powers, for 
tbe poMBartoa of wMcli tlie puMie liava loog given Mm eredit. The reauK ia (be 
ableat commentary that has yet appeared in our language upon some of the moat 
important eireumatanoes of English Iliatoiy.*'— dftAw. 

" Worthy in the metliod, style, and reflectiona, of the autlior's high reputation. 
We Were partieularly pleased with his high vein of Philosophical sentiment, and 
his occasional survey of contemporary annals.**— JVWjmmI Sfaiatte. 

** If tatenta of the bigheat order, Uwg ezperieiiee in polities, and years of ap- 
plication to the study of history and the collectioB of inlbraiation, can oomflMnd 
superiority in a historian. Sir James Maekintosh may, without reading this work, 
be said to have produced the best history of this country. A perusal of the 
work will prove that those who anticipated a superior production, have not reck- 
oned in vam on the high ituatificationa of tlie author.**— Coarisr. 

** Our antieipatioos of thia voluaie were certainly very highly raiftd, and «n- 
like aoch anticipations in general, ihev have not been disappointed. A philo- 
SDphieal spirit, a nervous style, and a rail knowledge of the sulqect, acquired by 
considerable research into the works of preeedina chroniclers and historians, 
eniacntiy distinguish this popular abridgment, and cannot fltil to recommend it 
lo universal approbation. In continuing hia work as he has begun. Sir James 
Mackintosh will confer a great benefit on his country.'*— Lrad. Xit Oaxeue. 

** Of ito general merits, and iu permanent value, it is impossible to speak, 
without the highest commendation, and after a carenil and attentive -perusal of 
the two volumes which have been published, we are enabled to declare that, so 
for. Sir James Mackintosh has peribrmed the duty to which he was assigned, 
with all the ability that was to be eipetted ftt>m his great previous attainments, 
hia laborious industrv in investigation, his eicelleiit Jadgment, his sa^rior tal-. 
ents, and his honorable principiea.**— /afin«Tr. 

*' We shall probably extract the whole of his view of the reformation, merely 
to show how that imporUnt topic has been handled by so able and phitoaophical 
a writer, professing Protestantism.— JVhtJsaa/ OoietU. 

" The talents of Sir Junes Mackintosh are so Justly and deeply respected, that 
a strong interest is necessarily excited with regard to any work which such a 
distinguished writer may think fit to undertake. In the lunesent instance, as in 
all otiiers, our expectations are fully gratified.**— OMfJeman's Magazine. 

** The second voiaaao of the History of England, Amning the aixth of ChfeydK 
Lea*s Cabinet Cyclopsdia, has be«i aent abroad, and entirely sustaina the repu* 
tatiou of its predecessors. The various factions and dissensions, the important 
trials and banles, which render this period so conspiettous ia the page of hislmy, 
are all related with great daaraess and maaterly power.**— Jitstsa TVavetfer. 



HISTORY OF SCOTIi AHIK Br Sir l^^alter Seott* In » Vofak 

^ '* The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to declare, 
will bo, if possible, more extensively read, than the moat n^alar work of fiction, 
by tlw same prolific author, and for this obvious reaacm : it oonbiaes muehof the 
bi'illiaat coloring of the Ivanhoeiiiotuiies of tQr-gone manners, and all the grace- 
fnl flicility of style and picturesqueness of description of his other charming ro> 
mances, %vith a minute fideli^ to the Acts of history, and .a Bearchiii|Bcrutiny 
ioto tlieir authenticity and relative value, which might piit to the flush Mr. 
Hunw and other proAased hisloiiana. S«ch is tiie magic charm of Sir Waller 
Scott*8 pen, it has only to touch the simplest incident of every-day lift, and it starta 
up invested with all the interest of a scene of romance ; and yet such is his fldeli> 
ty to the text of nature, that the knights, and serfr, andeollared fools with whom 
hifiiiiiventiva genius has mopled «o BMuy voluaMs, are regarded by us. as not 
were creations of fhncy, but as real fle^b and Mood existences, with all the vir- 
uV-fl, flteiingis and errora of common -place humanity .**-:-Li(. OazMe, 




■AMY WOEKt WHICH HATS WMMM L&THLT •OnOHBV W ntlTATIINr, <ML 

OK nn rukH aboftc0 bt ths •oewn roft ths diftoimii or obcpol waaw- 

LBIMB, Ml. LAHimUl*! CTCbOPASU. U BT MOGH TBK MOM TALOABI*, AH» 
THS HOIT KBOOHMBinMa* BT MITIlMlinBBB ASniTABCB, ■CUOmnC AMD UT- 



HIS VMIT OF F&AHCB* Bjr IBjrro Svaas Crowe* Im 8 



HISTOmT OF FRAHClBt ttwm tito B«irt«niU«» of tito 
boiuy to Uio ReirolulUm oC 1830* By T« B« Hff oi mwlo yy Boq* 
H*P* HTeorl J- readjr* 

**ThBtt]rleisooiieiie«adeleur; and eventt ue aoauned np with much Tifor 
aod originality.**— Lie OntUt. 

" His hisuny of France ia worthy to llgare with the worln of his aeeociatee, 
the beM of their day, Soott and Maekintoeh.**— JltaO^r Mag. 

** For such a task Iffr. Crowe is «minendT qnalifled. At a glance, as it were, 
iiis eye takes in tlie theatre of ceatnries. His style is neat, clear, and pithy ; and 
his power of condensation enables hi ni to say much, and eAetively, in a few 
words, to present a distindl and perfect picture in a narrowly drcuihscribed 
snaee.**— La BMb ittnntNtf 

**TlM style is neat and condenied ; the tfaooghts and conclusions sound and 
Just. The necessary conciseness of the narrative is unaccompanied by any 
baldness ; on the eontrarfi it is spirited and engaging.**— Astt. .^fsimMii. 

** To compress the history of a great nation, dnrinji; a period of thirteen hun- 
dred years, into two volumes, and to preierve sufficient distinctness as well as 



interest in the narrative, to enable and induce the reader to possess Uswelf 
clearly of all the leading incidents, is a task by no means easily executed. It 
has, nevertheless, been well accomplished in this instance.**— JV*. Y. .Ansriean. 

** Written with spirit and taste.**— IT: & Gfcistls. 

" Cobld we but persuade our young friends to give these volumes a careAii. 
perusal, we should feel assured cMf their gratefhl adnowledgments of prollt and 
pleasure.**— A*. F. JWrrvr. 

" At once concise and entertaining.**— Ssti^rtfsy AiJIelja. 



TUK HlSVOmr of THB HBTIQBItIiABn>S9 to tifte Bottle of 

'Wotoriooa By T« CU Gmttom* 

** It is but Justice to Mr. OratUn to say that he has execnted his lahonoua 
task with much industry and proportionate eflbcL Undisfignred bv pompons 
nothingness, and without any of the affectation of philoeophical profundity, his 
style is simple, light, and fresh— perspicuous, smooth, and harmonious.*'— La 
Beile AuemUee, 

"Never did work appear at a more fortunate period. The volume before us 
is a compressed but dear and impartial narrative.**— L«. Oaz. 

** A kmg residence in the country, and a ready access to libraries and arehi%os, 
have fornished Mr. Orattan with materials which lie has arranged with skill, 
and out of which he has produced a most interesting volume.**— Omt. Mag, 



BIO^RAFHT OF BRITISH STATBSMIBSI oomtoimiag thm 
Iilvoa of Sir Thomoa Morof Cordimol IVolaey^ ArdaMafeoil 
Crmaummrf mmA I«ord Bitrlotgli* 

*« A very delightAiI volume, and on a subject likely to increase In intinBt aa ft 
proceeds. * * * We cordially oqmmend the work both for its 'cteslgn oad 
'aecution.**— LmiA Lft. Oozetts^ 



LARDNJ^t'S CABINET CYCLOPjEDI A. 



HISTORY OF THK BISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE or thb SILK MANUFACTURE ; with numerous 
engiavini^ 

**It contains abandant information in every department of this interetting 
braaeh of human indostry— in the history, culture, and manufacture of silli.'*— 

** There is a great deal of curious information in this little volume.*'—Xtt. Cka. 

fflSTORY OF THB ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; being a View of 
the Risei Progress, and Fall of Italian Freedom. . By J. C. L. 
Db Sismondi. 

*' The excellencies, defects, and fortunes of the goveVnments of the Italian 
commonwealths, form a body of the most valuable materials for political phi- 
hmoplKf. It is time that tney should be accessible to the American people, as 
they are about to be rendered in Sismondi's masterly abridgment. He has done 
tor his larse work', what Irving accomplished so well for his Life of Columbus.'* 
— JVht4m«1 CTazstte. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THB MANUFACTURES of PORCELAIN akd 
GLASa With numerous Wood Cut& 

** In the design and execution of the work, the author has displayed consider- 
able Judgment and skill, and has so disposed of his valuable materials as to ren- 
der the book attractive and instructive to the general class of readers.*'— Sot. 
Ev€*ing Po&t. 

" The author has, by a popular treatment, made it one of the most interesting 
books that has been issued of this series. There are, we believe, few of the 
nseflil arts less generally understood than those of porcelain and glass making. 
These are dbmpletely illustrated '^ by Dr. Lardner, and the various processes of 
forming differently fashioned utensils, are fully described." 

HISTORY OF THB mSE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THB IRON and STEEL MANUFACTURE. 

(In press.) 

**This volume appears to contain all usefol information on the subject of 
which it treats.*'— lit. OateUe. 

The fflSTORY op SPAIN and PORTUGAL In 5 vols. 

** A general History of the Soanish and Portuguese Peninsula, is a great de- 
•ideratnm in our language, ana we are glad to see it bei^un under such ftvorabie 
auspices. We have seldom met with a narrative which fixes attention more 
steadily, and beari the reader's mind along more pleasantly." 

** In the volumes before us, there Is unquestionable evidence of capacity for 
the task, and research in the execution." — U. 8. Journal. 

** Of course this work can be but an abridgment ; but we know not where so 
much ability has been shown in condensation. It is unequalled, and likely 
long to remain so. * * We were convinced, on the publication of the first vol- 
ume, that it was no common compilation, manufactured to order; we were pre- 
Cred to announce it as a very valuable addition to our literature. * * * Our 
It words must be, heartily to recommend it to our readers."— jftikssswm. 

mSTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

"like the preceding historical numbers of this valuable publication, it 
ahoands with interesting details, illustrative of the habits, character, and polit* 
aeal complexion of the people and country it describes ; and afibrds, in the small 
spaee of one volume, a digest of all the important Acts which, ia sMte elaborate 
Itlrtofiea, occupy five times the space.**— l!v<iiiiif FttL 






A PRACTICAL TB£ATISE on RAIL-ROADfi, ahd IMTE- 
mOR COlOIUNiCATION DT GENERAL— cootairaif •■ 
ieoomil of llie pefftrmuieet of tbe diflbrenl Looomottve Bb- 
gintt at, and subseqaent to, the Liverpooi Contest; upwidt af 
two haQdied and dxty Ezperimeota^ with TaUes of die cem- 
paratiTe value of Canals and Sail-roads, and the power of tbe 
present lioconxitive Engines. By Nigbolas Wooo, CoOieiy 
viewer, Member of the InstitotioQ of Civil Engineers, &c. 
Sv<k With plates. 

** In Ihta, tbe able author haa broofht up his treatise to the date 'of the latest 
improvements in this nationally important plan. We consider the volume to 
be one of great general interest.**-— Lie. Oaz. 

" We must, in justice, refer the reader to the work Itself, strongly assuring 
him that, whether he be a man oCi>cience, or one totally unaeqoaiated with its 
technical difficulties, he will here receive instruction and pleasure, in a d^M« 
which we have seldom seen united before."— JMi M tti Uf iK«vt«». 

REPORTS ON JLOCOMOTIVE ard FIXED ENGENEa Bj 
J. BtawamoK and J. Walka, Civil Engineera With an 
Accoont of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail-ioad, by H. 
Booth. In 8va With plates. 

MILLWRIGHT ajid MILLER'S GUIDE. By Quvbr Evamb. 

New Edition, with additions and corrections, by the Professor 
of Mechanics in the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, and a 
description of an improved Merchant FlonivMill, with engrav- 
ings^ by C. & O. Evans, Engineers. 

The NATURE aot> PROPERTIES of thb SUGAR-CANE, 
with Practica] Directions for its Culture, and the Manu&ctore 
of its various Products; detailing the improved Methods of Ex- 
tracting, Boiling, Refining, and Distilling; also descriptions of 
tbe Best Machmery, and useful Directions for the general Man- 
agement of Estates. By George Richa]Umk>n Portxr. 

** This volume contains a valuable mass of sdentiflc and practical ialbma- 
tion, and is, indeed, a compendium of everything interesting relative to colonial 
agriculture and Manufacture/*— /iifetft/e«««. 

" We can altogether recommend this volume as a roost valuable addition to 
the library of the home West India merchant, as well as that of the resident 
planter.**— J^tt. Gaxette. 

ELEMENTS of MECHANICS. By James Rbitwich, Esq. 
Professor of Natuml and Experimental PhUoeophy, Columbia 
College, N. Y. In 8va with numerous engravings. 

" We think this decidedly the best treatise on Mechanic, which has imiued 
frnm the American press, that we have seen : one, too,- that is alike credits bte 
to the writer, and to the state of science in this country/*— j9m. Qaar. Rni$m. 

TREATISE ON CLOCK Aun WATCH-MAKING, Theoretical 
and Practical, by Thomas Rrid, Edinburgh Honorary Member 
cf the Worshipnil Company of Clock^MaKeiis, London. Royal 
V Illustrated by numerous plates. 



JUST PTTBUSHED BT OARXnT, XtEA, K BUiHOBABO, 



PRIVATE HEMOmS w NAPOLEON BONAPARl'E, from 
the French of M. Fauvelbt db Bourbibihib, Private Secre- 
tanr to the Emoeror. Second American Edition, with great 
additions ; complete in one volume. 

^This English trarwlaiion, which has been vefy ^thfuUy rendered, ii 
■till more valuable than the erig^nal work, m upon all poinis where any 
obliquity from other publiahed recitals occurs, the translaior has given sev- 
eral accounts, and thus, in the Ibnn of notes, we are presented with the 
statements obtained fiom Napoleon's own dictation at St Helena, from the 
Memoirs of the Dulie of Hovigo, of General Rapa of Constant, from the 
writings of the Marquis of Londonderry, iec" — (j. Ser. Jour. 

** The peculiar advantages of position in regard to his present solgect, 
solely enjoyed by M. de Boumeiuie, his literary accomplishments and 
morsl quahfications, have already obtained for these memoin the first rank 
in contemporary and authentic history. In France, where they had been 
for years ex|)ected with anxiety, and where, since the revolution, no work 
connected wilh that period or its consequent events has created so great a 
sensation, the volumes of Bonrrienne have, from the first, been accepted 
08 the only trustworthy exhibitkm of the private life and political principles 
of Napoleon. 

** We know from the best political authority now living in England, that 
the writer's accounts are perfectly corroboretod bv facts."— XaV. was. 

''Hie only authentic I^fo of Napoleon extanu ' — Caurier, 

'^hjs splendid publication that literally leaves nothing to be desired^Adtu: 

"These volumes may be read with all the interest of a romanoe.**-Coiirisr. 

**So person who is desirous rightly to appreciate the character of Bona- 
parte, will neglect the perusal of this won ; whoever wishes to know, not 
merely the General or the £mperor, but what the man really was, will 
find him well pictured here.'* — Times. 

** The completest pemnal recollections of Napoleon that have appeunsd." 
•'—HforH. Po$L 

** As a part of the history of the most extraordinaiy man, and the most 
extraordinary times that ever invited elucidation, these memoirs must con- 
tinue to the latest ages to be records of invaluable interest." — IjU, Gaz, 

NARRATIVE o» a VOYAGE to thb PACIFIC and BEH- 
RING'S STRAIT, to coK)perate with the Polar Expeditions : 
performed in His Itbjes^'s ship Blossom, under the commaad of 
Capt F. W. BnocHET, R. N. in the years 1825, 26, 27, 2a 8ya 

'*The most interesting of the whole series of expeditions to the North 
Pole.'*---Qiiarf6r2y Revieu), 

** This expedition will be for ever memorable as one which has added 
immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we inhabit."— Bfcifhpwxf* 
Jmgoztnc 

** Captain Beechey's work is a lasting monument of his own abilities, 
and an honor to his coontry.— i!«t Chz, 

A GENERAL VIEW of the PROGRESS of ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth centaries. By Sm James Maokihtosh, M. P. In ^o. 

'*T\m, in our humble opinion, ii the best oflspring of the pen of an au- 
thor who in philosophical spirit, knowledge and reflectioD, richness of 
morel sendment, and ele|pinoe of style, has altogether no superior— per- 
haps no equal— among his contemporaries. Some time ago we made co- 
pious extracts fiom this beautiful work. We could not recommend the 
whole too earnestly.'' — Natumal QaxetlA. 



mmtm 



cABDnrr ubrary« 



Na 1.— NARRATIVE OP THE LATE WAR IN GERr 
MANY AND FRANCE. By the MixqinDM or Lomdok- 
MBMY. With a Map. 

Na 2.— JOURNAL or a NATURALIST, with pUtea. 

Na a— AUTOBIOGRAPHY or SIR WALTER SCOiTT. 

With a portrait 
Na 4.--MEM0IRS ov SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Mn. 

A. T. Thomson. 

Na &— LIFE or BELISARIUS. By Lord Mahor. 

Na 6.— MILITARY MEMOIRS or thb DUKE or WEL- 
LINGTON. By Capt MoTUE Shebbr. With a portrait 

Na 7.— LETTERS to a YOUNG NATURALIST om tu 

STUDY or NATURE ahd NATURAL THEOLOGY. By 
J. L. DavMMOND, M. D. With namerouB engravingB. 

or PBl&PARATIOV. 

LIFE or PETRARCH. By Troka* Moou. 

GLEANINGS m NATURAL HISTORY, bemg a OompanioB 

to the Journal of a Naturalist 

**Tlie Cabinet Librarv bids fliir to be a eeriei of great value, and ia reoom- 
oMQdad to public and pri vato librariea, to profeMional men, and miaeellaneoiw 
readera generally. It le beautifully printed, and Airnished at a prion wbjcli wiU 
plaee it witbin the reach of all claaeea of society.**— rifm«rie«i TYtneUtr, 

" Tbe ieriee of instructive, and, in their original form, expensive works, 
whUb these enterprising publishera are now imning under tbe title of the 
*' Cabinet Library,*^ ia a fountain of useful, and almost universal knowMie ; 
the advantages of which, in forming the opinions, tastes and mannera of that 
portion of society, to which this varied information is yet new, cannot be too 
liighly estimated.'*— JVUtone/ JoumtU. 



Carey and Lea have commenced a series of publications under tbe 
above title, which are to appear monthly, and which seem likely, ftom the spe- 
cimen before us, to acquire a high degree of popularity, and to affl>rd a mam of 
various information and rich entertainment, at onoe eminently usefol and 
strongly attractive. The mechanical execution is fine, the paper and typograpl^ 
eicdfent.**— JVbsAoilte Banutr. 



MBMOntS OF THB UFB OF SIR WAImTKEL RAUDGH^ 
wtOft novM AiOMmU of tike P«rioa Im wlilttik Ike Uvd* By 
mUU A* T* THOMAON. l/Tttlft a FortrsJt* 

** Bach is the ootiine of « life, which, in Mrs. Thomson's hands, is a mine of 
interest: fhmi the first psge to the last tbe nttention is ronsed and susUined. 
ano while we approve the manner, we still more applaud the spirit in which it 
isexeented.**- JUterery GoxdUs. 




JOVBMAIm of a HATURAIilST* l¥^ltb FliitMk 

^Plants, trees, aod etonee we note ; 

Birds, imeets, beaits, and rural things. 

«* We again most stronfly reeomnieDd this little anpretendlng TolunM to the 
atltntion of every lover of nature, and more partieularly of oar country read- 
em. It irili indnee tbem, we are sure, to eiamine more doaely than thay have 
been aecnstomed to do, into the otiJeets of animated nature, and such examina- 
tion will prove one ot the most innocent, and the most satisflictory sourees of 
gratifleation and amneemenL It is a book that ought to find its way into every 
rural drawing-room in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in every 
lady*a boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they may.**---<2*<der/y R$- 
No. LXXVIII. 



** We Utink that there are few readers who wilt not be delisted (we are cer 
tain an will be instructed) hy the * Journal of a Naturalist.* **—Mnuklif itistew 

'* This la a most delightful book ou the most delightAil of all studies. We are 
acquainted with no previous work which bears any resemblance to this, except 
* White** History of Selbome,* the most fliseiilatinf piece of rural writing and 
sound EngUsh philosophy that ever issued flrom the presB.*'-^.«ffiJk«ii««8i. 

**The author of the volume now before us, has produced one of the nMst 
charming volumes we remember to have seen for a long time."— JV)M0jilimtA- 
Ip Jfe/axins, June, 18SHI. 

** A delightftal volume perhaps the most so-hknt less instructive and amusing 
—given to Naloral History since Whitens Belborne.**— Bfaetossd's JMi/sriiM. 

** The Journal of a Naturalist, being the second number of Carey and Lea^ 
beautiful edition of the Cabinet Library, is the best treatise on suldects con- 
nected with this train of thought, that we have Ibr a long time perused, and we 
are not at all surprised that it should have received so high and flattering enco- 
miums firom the Knglish press generally.**— J9avlM TVevsiwr. 

**Furai8hing «n interesting and femiliar account of the various o1^)ects of 
animated nature, but calculated to nttord botn iiuttruction and entertainment.** 
— nJVksMllt Jtaiasr. 

** One of the moat agreeable works of its kind in the languagB,**- Qmrtsr 4» 
ULomUkau. 

** It abounds with numerous and eurions ihcts, pleasing illustrations of the 
secret operations and economy of nature, and satisnctory displays of the power, 
wisdom and good new, of the great Creator.**— PMIad. JUhm, 



THB MAlUiOmS OF IiOHI>OMI>BSRRT»S HAB&ATIW OF 
THSIiATB WAR IH GBBMANT AinO FRAHCK. l/Titih » 



** No history of the flfents to which it relates can be correct without reference 
to Ita statements.**— X4l«rary Oezstts. 

** The events deuiled In this volume cannot feil to excite an intense Interest.** 
^IhtkH* LUermtTf OmxttU. 

*' TlM only connected «nd well authenticated account we have of the spirit- 
stirring scenes which preceded the fiill of Napoleon. It introduces us into the 
eaUnets and prassnee of the allied monarehs. We observe the secret policy of 
each individual ; we see the course pursued by the wily Bernadotte, the tempo- 
rising Metternich, and tlie ambitious Alexander. The work d eserves a place in 
every historical library.**— GMe. 

** We hail with pleasnra the appearance of the first volume of the Cabinet 
Library." "* The author had singular flicilities fat obtaining the materials of 
his work, and be has introduced usio the movements and measures of cabinets 
which bavtf luUwrtu been hidden flrom the work!.**- .Jsi«Heaii 7Vsv«a«r. 

*' It may be r»;garded as the roost authentic of all the publications which pro- 
fess to detail the events of the Imporunt campaigns, terminating with that 
which secured the capture of the French metropoUa.'*— JVW. JnmM. 

** It is in feet the only auihentte account of the memonhls evenu to wUek 
it refers.**— JV]mAv<//< Beniisr, 

** The work dessrves a plaos in every library.**— PJUfade^JUn Jtttmuu 



SOOTT Jkjno dooraBL 

BY SIR WAI«Tiai Boorr. 



COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, a T^le of the Lower Empire. 
By the Author of WaTerley. In 3 vols. 

"Tbe reader will at onoe peroeivB that the tal^t, the diafselen and tte 
aoenet of .action, eould not have heen better selected for the dia^lajr of the ▼&!$- 
oaa and unequalled powen of the author. All that ie glorioua in arts and spien- 
did in arms^tbe glitter' of armor, the pomp of war, and the spleadM of divalnr 
—the gorgeous seenery of the Bospborus— tne ruins of Bysantium^-the ma^pon' 
oence of the Grecian capital, and the richness and TOhintuousness of the impe* 
rial court, will rise before the reader in a succession or beautiful and daxnliag 
images.*'— Crai«i«*vta/ Advtrtistr. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. With a 

Portrait 
fflSTORY OF SCOTLAND. In 2 vote. 

*' The Bistory of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do qot hesitate to declare, 
will be, if possible, more eztenslTely read, than the most popular work of fiction, 
by the same prolific author, and for this obvious reason : it ecnnbines much of the 
briUiant coloring of the Ivanhoe pictures of by-^ne manners, and all the grace- 
fkl flieility of style and pfetonsqueness of dessnptiiw of his other charming ro- 
manoes, with a minute fidelity to the ftiOs of history, and a ssarehinr semtiny 
into their authenticity and relative yahie, which mi^t pot to the blnril Mr,' 
Hums and other professed historians. Such is the magic charm of Sir Walter 
Scott's pen, it has only to touch the simplest incident of every-day life, and it starts 
up invested with all the interest of a scene of romance ; and yet such is his fideli- 
ty to the text of nature, that the knights, and serfe, and collared fools with whom 
his inventive genius has peopled so many volumes, are regarded by us as no(. 
mere creations of fliDcy, but as real fl'^sih nnd hlood existences, with all the vir 
tues, fisetings and errors of common -plact; humanity."— Zit. QiatiU, 

TAI£8 or a GRANDFATHER, hmag a series from Fi«nch 
History. By the Author of Waykrust. 

BY am. coopcai. 



THE BRAVO. By the Author of the Sft, Piunr, &e. In 2 rok. 

The WATER-WITCH, or thb SKIMMER of the SEAa 
In 2 vol& 

** We have no hesitation in classing this among the most powerful of the ro- 
asanoes of our countryman.^'— I/, fitsles Chutttt, 

Tbk HEIDENMAUER ; on the BENEDICTINES. In 2 vols. 
iVeto Editions of the following Works hf the smne Author, 

NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS, by a Travelling Bachelor, 

2 vo]& 12ino. 
The wept OF WISH-TON-WISH, 2 vols. 12ma 
The red ROVER, 2 vols, 12mo. 
The spy, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The pioneers, 2 vol& 12ina 
The pilot, a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols. 12ma 
UONEL LINCOLN, or im LEAGUER of BOSTON, 2 vols. 
The LAST of the MOHICANS, 2 vola 12ma 
The PRAIRIE, 2 vols. 12ma 



VOYAGES AMD ADVENTURES of the COBIPANIONS op 
COLUMBUa By WAiomiowK iRvmo, Anthor of the life 
of Ck>luinbaB, &c. 1 toL 6vo. 

" Of the main work we may npeat that it p e w ci a ci the valae of important 
history and tin magAetiem of romantic adventure. It anataina in every reaneet 
the reputation of IrTing.*' ** We may hope that the cifked author will treat in like 
manner the enterprjaes and exploita of Pizarro and Cortea ; and thus complete a 
aeriea of elegant recitala, which will contribute to the eapeeial i^ratifleation of 
Americana, and form an imperiahtble fund of dellg^tflil inatruction for all agea 
and countriea.**— Abt. OnuUt. 

" Aa be leada na flrwn one aav«|e tribe to another, aa he painta anoceaaive 
acenea of heroiero, perseverance and aelf-denial, aa be wandera among the mag- 
nificent acenea of nature, aa be relatea with acrupuloua fidelity the errora, and 
the Crimea, even of thoae whoae Uvea are for the moat part marked with traita 
to command admiration, and perhapaeateero— everywhere we find him the aame 
nndeviating, but beautiful moralist, gathering from evenr incident aome leason 
to preaent in striking language to the reaaon and the heart.**— wffBk Qvartsrfy 

**Tbia is a delightful volume; for the piefhce tmly aaya that the espeditiona 
narrated and springing out of the voyages of Columboa may be compared with 
attempta of adventuroua knighta-errant to acliieve the enterpriae left anfiniabed 
by aonm illustrious pradeceasors. Washington Irving*a name ia a pledge how 
well their atoriea will be told : and we only regret that we muat of neoeaaity de- 
fer our extracta for a week.'*— iMiilni Lit OtutUe. 

A CHRONICLE of thb CONQUEST of GRENADA. By 
WABHiifGTON Irycio, Esq. In 2 vol& 

**On the whole, thia work will anatain the high fhme of WaaMngton Irving. 
It filla a blank in the hiatorical library which oaght not to have reraainad ao 
long a blank. The languate throughout ia at once chaate and animated ; and 
the narrative may be said, Tiice Spenser's Fairy Queen, to presaat one long gal> 
lery of splendid picture8."«-£ra4(. lit OMtMe, 



I 



** Collecting hn materials Arom various hiatoriana, and adopting in 
degree the ion« and manner of a monkish chronicler, he has embodied them in 
a narrative which in manner reminds us of the rich and storied pates of Froia- 
sart. He dwells on the feats of chivalry performed by the Chnatlan Knighta, 
with all the ardor whidi might be expected from a prieat, who mixed, according 
to the usage of the times, not only in the palaces of courtly nobtoa, and their gay 
festivals, as an honored and welcomt guest, but who was their companion in 
the camp, and their spiritual and indeed bodily comforter and assistant in the 
field of battle.— .fm. Qiiarterif iZcriev. 

New Editions of the following Works by the stone Author. 
Tub SKETCH BOOK, 2 Toli. 12ina 

KNICKERBOCKER'S fflSTORY of NEW YORK, reviaed 
and corrected. 2 vola. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL, or tboi HUMORISTS, 2 vok. 12oio. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER, 2 vols. I2iaa 



BDITCATIOM. 



LESSONS Off THINGS^ iBlmded to imnimre ChadreD in the 
Pnctioe of Ob wiya tion, Reflection, and Deacriplaoa, on the Sys- 
tem of PMTAixnzi, edited by John Fsonr, A. M. 

"Hie paUishera re(|Hest the attention of Teachen^ School Com- 
mittees, and all who are desiioofl of improving the methods of in- 
etructioo, to this work, which is on a plan hitherto unattempted 
by ugr 8chool4xx>lr in tUs couiitrj, and which has been attended 
with extraordinary suooess in England. 

The fidlowing remarks on the work are extracted from tlie 
*< Quarterly Jonmal of Education." 

" This little Tolnme it a * corrected and re-corrected* edition of lewons actoal- 
Iv liTCD to cliildren, and, therefore, poaseeaes a value to which no book made in 
the doaet can lay claim, being the reault of actual experiment. The work con- 
sista of a number of leeaona, divided into five aeries: becinning with subjects 
the most easy and elementary, it gradually increases in diflteulty, each aaccef)* 
sive«lep being adapted to tlra mind of the child as it acquires fresh stores of 



** Eveiy part of these lessons is iatereeting to the child, both on Recount of the 
active operation into which his own mind is necessarily called by tlie manntr in 
wirieh the lessons are given ; and also by the attractive nature of many of the 
taateHoi:*^ which form tbesut^ect of the lessons. In the first and most elementa- 
ry series, the pupil is rimplf taught to make a right use of his organs of sense, 
and to exercise his Judgment so far only as relates to the objects about him ; and 
accordingly the matter brought b^ore bim at thisatage, is such that itaohvioas 
properties can be discovered and described by a child who has acquired a tolera- 
ble knowledge of his mother tongue.'* 

GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. By D. DoiniBQAif. 
Abrid|fed for the use of Schools. In 1 vol royal ISma con- 
taining aboTO 800 pages. 

Thii work is printed on a handaoiiM disiinet ^rpe, and contains aa 
modi matter aa UHUiy of the larger lexioooa; but owing to the tea in 
which it ia printed, can be sold at auch price aa to be within the reach of 
all stndenla It efibrda n»re advantaffea to ihe yoong stodent than any 
other lexicon now in oae. The vocabulary is more exteiaive and oem- 

gete— oooinrawifl[ not only words ibond in the classicB, bat abo snch as are 
nnd in tne wntings or Hippocrates and the Greek Phjrsicians. The 
meanina attached to words by the several writers are also eiven. 

Worai are giren in alphantical order in every poetical and dialectic 
variety. 

The conjogation of verba and fleetioa of ooans are nmre complete than 
in 0ttier lexicons ;— the meanings of words faller and more correct — there 
being fini a primary and then a secondary meaning, each diatingoiaiied 
from the metaphoricu and idiomatical. Phrases are also nven when they 
note any pecoliarity in rignification. The etymology of words ia only 
omitted where it is confuaed or disputed. There is nothing left out whico 
the young studmit would find necessary in studying me ChnsicSp and 
which would enable him to understand tne true meaning of a word. .In 
short, in this work the essential advantages of a good Didionary'ara com- 
bined with those of a good Grammar — advantagea not found in any Grert 
and English Lexicon new used. 
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EDUCATION. 



A New Afaridgement of AiNSWCHtTITS IHCIIONARY, 
English and LBtin, fixr the use of OnsniBar School& Bjr 
John Dtmock» LL. D., with Notes^ b/ Qvumub Anrooar. 
1 ToL ISma 

In tbUi edition an iDtrodoeed nvend alterations and improvuneate, fbr the 
•pMiai poqMMw of flwilitatlof the lalior and iaereaaang the loi»wle4fe of tha 



GREEK AMD ENGLISH LEXICON. By D. Donrwian. Abridged 
for the use of Schods. In 1 vol royal 18mo., containing above 
800 



lliie work it printed on a haadsoooe distinet type, and eontaina m 
BMtter aa many of tlw larger lexicons ; but owing to the form in which it is 
printed, it is sold at aneh iprice aa to be withia the reach of all students. It 
offan BM>re advantages to the yoang student than any other lexicon now in naa. 
The ▼ocalMilary is more extensive and eomplete— comprising not only words 
(bond in the classics, but also such as are found in tlie writings of Hippocrates 
and the Greek physicians. The BBeanings attached to wonb by the several 
writers are also given. 

Words are given in alphabetical order in every poetical and dialectic variety. 

The conjugation of verbs and flection of nouns are more complete than in 
other lexicons;— the meanings of words fuller and more correct— there |>eing 
first a primary and then a secondary meaning, each distinguished firom the 
metaphorical and idiomatical. Phrases ars also given when thev note #oy 
peculiarity in signification. The etymolocy of words is only omitted where it is 
confused or disputed. There is nothing left out whidi the young student would 
find necessary in studying the classics, and which wonid enable him to under- 
stand the true meaning of a word. In short, in this worlE the essential ad van. 
tagesof a good Dictionary are combined with thoseof a good Grammar— advan- 
tagea not round in any Greek and Engliah lexicon now used. 

ELEMENTS w MECHANICS. By JAim Rknwick, Esq., 
ProfesBor of -Natural and Experimental Fhilospidiy, Columbia 
College, N. Y. In 8va with numerous Engravinga 

** We think this decidedly the best treatise on Mechanics, which lias issned 
from the American press, that vre have seen ; one, too, that is alike cralitaMe to 
tha writer, and to the atate of scienee in this coontry'**— .Ansviean Qaartsrljir Mttv 

ELEMENTS OP OPnca By David BaBwarmL Firrt Amer- 
ican edition, with Notes and Additions, by A D. Bache, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 18ma 

** The author has given proof of his well-known industry, and extensive ac- 
qnaintance with the results of scienee in every part of Barope.**— JfoaCMy JU^. 

** The subject is, as might be expected, ably treated, and clearly illustrated.**— 
U. & Jtmr. 

A TRiJATISE on HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS 
By the Rev. Dionystos Lardnkb, LL D. F. R. S. &c. First 
American from the first London edition, with Notes by Bm- 
JAMIN F. JosLiN, M. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Union 
Cdlege. 

•* It fiiUy aasulns the ftivoraUe opinioa we have already expressed as to this 
valuable compendium of modern science.**— lil. Oaz. s 

**Dr. Lardner has made a good use of his acquaintance with the flimlliar ikcta 
which iUastrate the principles of science.*'— JimO^ Mag. 

" Ic is written with a flUl knowledge af the saljiect, and in a papilar aMa, 
abbanding ia practical iltostrations of tha abstnua oparationa of thcaa im- 
portant scienees.'*— 17. & ^ar. 



EDUCATION. 



Air ESSAY OH MORAL CULTURE, addreflsed to Puente and 
TatchfifB. By BC. BC. Caell. ISino. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ALGEBRA, Theoretical 
and Practical ; with attempta to aimplify acmie of the more 
difficult parts of the acience, particularly the demonatnLtion of 
the Bhiomial Theorem, in its moat general form ; the Sdlataon 
of Equations of the higher orders ; the Summation of Infinite 
Series, &c. By J. R. Youne. . First American edition, with 
Additions and Improvements, by Samuel Wabd, Jun. 8vo. 

** A ntm and ioffenioiu general method of aolvinc Equaliont has been reeently 
dSfloovered by Meain. H. Atkinson, Holdred, and Horntf , independently of «nai 
other. For the best practical view of this new method and its application*, 
fBOBSttlt the Elementanr Treatise on Algebra, by Mr. J. R. Yoana. a work which 
deserves our cordial raeooimendation.**— I>r. Qrtgtrif's edititn ^Hmtini^s Mmtk»- 



** For the sannataon of Infinite Series the author gives a new and ingeniona 
netllod, which is very easy and extensive in its application.*' — Jiflnoeaatlt Mmg. 

By the same Author, 

ELEMENTS ov GEOMETRY ; containing a new and universal 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Proportions, together with Notes* 
in which «re pointed out and corrected several important errors 
that have hitnerto remained tmnoticed in the writings of Ge- 
ometers. Also^ an Examination of the various Theories of Paral- 
lel Lines that have been proposed by Legendre, Bertrand, Ivory, 
Leslie, and others. 

** Bis observations on the theory of parallel lines, the labor he has bestowed 
on the doctrines of proportion, as well as his corrections of manv errors of pre- 
ceding GeoflMters, and supplying their delects, together with his minute attention 
to accuracy throughout, may be JusUy considiered as rendering his performance 
valuable; especially to the learner.*'— PAtAnsopiUea/ Magaxin: 

** We have never seen a work so free from nretension and of such great merit. 
Various fttUacies latent in the reasoning or some celebrated mathematicians, 
both of andent and modem date, are pointed out and discussed in a tone of calm 
moderation, whkh we regret to say is not always employed in the scieatifle 
worid.**— JMbnMIr MagmuM. 

** This is a work of valuable information, the conception of a most enligfateoed 
mind, and executed with a simplicity which cannot but carry the important truth 
it speaks of, home to the conviction of every understanding.**— ITeMly T^sh*. 

The ELEBCENTS of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY; compre- 
bending the Doctrine of the Conic Sections, and the General 
Theory of Curves and Sur&ces of the second order, with a 
variety of local Problems on lines and Surfaces. Intended for 
the use of Mathematical Students in Schools and Universities. 

** If works like the present be introduced cenerally into our schools and col- 
leges, the continent will not long boast of lU immense superiority over the 
country of Newton, in every branch of modem analytical science.'*— wftls«. 

ELEMENTS or PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TRY, comprehending the Theory of Navigation and of Nautical 
Astronomy. 

ELEMENTS or MECHANICS, comprehending Statics^and 
Dynamics. 



CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 



INTRODUCTION to tu STUDY of tdb GREEK CLASSIC 
POETSi for the lue of Toung Penoos at School or College. 

QmienU.-^GeauBl Intiodoctiop ; Homerio QueiUoDs; 
life of Homer; Diid; Odyssey; Maivites; Batiachomyo- 
maehia; Hymns; Hemod. By Henry Nelson Coleridge. 

** We have been big bljr pleaied with tbif little Tolume. Thif work mpfiim a 
want which we have mn paiafiiUy Mt, an4 aflbrdi a nanual which we should 
gladiv eee placed in the handt of every embryo nnder-gradaate. Wf IooIe Ibr- 
wara to the next portion of thii w«k with very eager and ionpicient ex- 
pectaUon.**--irHlul(>i<<«. 

** Mr. Ooleridfe*i worlc not only d o e er v t i the praiee of elear« eloqttent and 
acbolarlike ezpoeition of the preliminary matter, which li neeeflsary in order to 
understand and enter into the character of tlie great Poet of antiquity ; but it 
luui Ukewiae the mole tare merit of heiag adaiirably adapted for ita acknow- 
ledged purpose. It is written in that ftesh and ardent spint. which to tte con- 
genial mind of youth, vefll convey instmetion in the most eftctive manner, by 
awakening the desire of it ; and by enlisting the lively and buoyant Aelings in 
the cause at oseftri and improving atndy ; while, by its pregnant brevity, it is 
more likely to stinmlale than to eopbrsede more pvofonnd and extensive feneardi. 
If then, as it is avMredly intended fbr the nee of the yonager maden of Roawr, 
and, as it is impoanble not to discover, with a more particular view to the great 
school to which the author owes his education, we simll be much mistaken if it 
does not become as popular as it will be useAil in that celebrated establish- 
ment*'— Qaarftfr^P imtw, 

" We siacerely iM>pe that Mr. Ooleridge will Ikvor ns with a eratinuation of 
this wortr, which he p rom is es.— Otafc Jmg. 

*' Tlie author of this elegant volume has colleeted a vast' mass of valuable in- 
formation. To the hitler dasses of the public schools, and yoang men of uni. 
versities, this volume will be especially valuable; as it will aflbrd an agieeable 
relief of light leading to more grave studies, at onoe iaatnictive and entertain- 
ing.**— ir«/«ycs MitMitt Magaxhu. 

ATLAS OP ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, coiwistinffof 21 Col- 
ored Mara, with a oomplete Aecentaated Indes^ By Samuel 
BirnjcE, D. D., F. R. S. &c. Archdeacon of Derby. 

By the stone Atiikor. 

GfiOGRAPHIA CLASSICA : a Sketch of Ancient Geognphy, 
for the Use of Schools. In 8va 

Extinct of a Letter fiom Professor Stuart of Andover. 

** I have used Butler*s Atlas Classica for IS or 14 years, and pieibrit on the 
score of convenience and eometneH to any atlas within tiw compam of my 
^ knowledffe. It is evidently a work of much can and taste, and most haapily 
adapted to classical readan and indeed all others, who consult the history of past 
ages. I have long cherished a strong desire to see the work brought forward in 
this country, and I am exceedingly gratified that you have carried through this 
undertaking. The beautiful manner in which the specimen is executed that you 
have sent me does great credit to engraven and publisbera. It cannot be that 
our setiools and cotlegeo will foil to adopt this work, and bring it into very gen- 
eral circulation. I know of none wiiidi in all rsapeets woahTsttpply its ptaoa.** 

" The abridged but classical and excellent work of Butler, en Ancient Geogra- 
phy, which you are printing as an accompaniment to the maps, I consider one! 
of the most attractive works of the kind, especially for young persons studying] 
the classics, that has come under mv notice. I wish you the moot ample sveoess I 
in these highly useful publications.** I 



FRENCH AND 8PANI8H4 

BY A. BOUIAII. 



A COLLECTION or COLLOQUIAL PHRASES on ewery 
Tojttc necesBary to maiDtain CooTemtioD, smnfed under diflbr- 
ent heaidi» with nomeroos remarks on the peculiar pronuiieiation 
and use of Tarioos worda-^he whole so dupoaed as oonaiderahly 
to ftcilitate the aequiaitioD of a conect pronunciatioa of the 
French. By A. Bouujl One voL ISma 

A SELECTION or ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S FABLES, 
accompanied by a Key, coDtainmg the text, a literal and free 
tmialation, arranged in such a manner as to point out the difibr- 
ence between the French and the Engliah idiom, also a figured 
pronunciation of the French, according to the best French works 
«ztant on the suhject; the whole preceded by a abort treatise an 
the sounds of the IVench language, compared with those of the 

Ln AVENTURES db TELEMAQUQ par FENELON, ac- 
companied by a Key to the first eiffht booln ; containing like the 
Fabl(^H-the Text— a literal— ancT Free Translation ; intended as 
a Sequel to the Fabiesi 

Tk» < xj » r t Mto» * fiffored pronunciation,* is ahtvt mpbfei to expreu tkat He 
»0rri^ <» tt«jr«y to iMjVMdkJiliUto are mritwid divided aitiiey an pronoanoed. 
It is wkatYfALJOM has dams inMsCritUmi Prsmnauim^ Diettsmmry ; fsr tMtaaec, 
ks iniiemtst ths pmuimeititism tt tkf word enongli, bf 4tviM»g md spMrng it tkns^ 
e-nuf. in tks sams iiuimm«r / tiuiiccto tks ptvmmcMtJMi sf ths wtfrd eomptaient 
thus, kon-td. As tks undsrstandimg tf ths fignrtd ^rvKwncJattow sf Waxku re* 
mUrss tks studsiU to ks acfuclmtod mtk tks vrimltfo* ssm,nds ^ ths EngHsk vswsb, 
ks must ttkswiss^ hi^oTs ks eon undsrstand tks fifored pronunciation if tks Frsnek, 
maks kimssif mcqum i nts d wUk tks SO primitive ssmmds sf tks FSitnek «MMiv. 7W« 
any intsUigsnt psrsou emu gst from a natios^ or from aupbodg tsks rouds tVsuek 
wslt, in ufsw kiurs, 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on the GENDERS of FRENCH 
NOUNS; in a small pamphlet of fourteen pagea 

This little worl^ which is the most complete of the kind, is the 
fruit of great labor, and will prove of immense service to every 
learner. 

ALL THE FR£NCH VERBS, both REGULAR asd IR- 

REGULAR, in a small volume. 

The verba ifre to be, mtoir to have, parier to apeak. jEnir to finiah, recemrir 
to receive, vendrB to aell, t^ lever to riae, m ftt«n porter to be well, a^en siUer 
^ go away, are here all ooi\iiigated throagh — €tfirnuaiwiy---wgaiivdjf — 
in(errcga(tiiel»--and negativdv and intemeativdy — an arrangement which 
will greatly facilitate the acbdhur in hia teaming the French verba, and 
which willaave the maater the trouble of explaining over and over again 
what may be much more eaaily learned from hooka, thoa leaving him more 
time to give hia papil, during die leason, that inatructioa which camioC be 
fonnd in books, but which mnat be learned from a maater. 



NEUMANNS SPANISH ahd ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

New ElditioD, in one'vol. 16mo. 
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GEOLOGICAL MANUAL, by H. T. Di la Bmaam, F. ]EL &, 
F. 6. a, Mem. GeoL fioc. of France. In 8va With 104 Wood 

CutflL 

** A work of fint>rate imporUnee in the wieiioe to which it ralatet, and which 
nract henceforth take iU plaee in the Library of every student in Geology.**— 

ELEMENTS of ?HYSICS» or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
GENERAL and MEDICAL, explained independently of 
TECHNICAL MATHEMATICS, and containing New Dis- 
quisitions and Practical Suggestions. By Neiu. Arikut, M D. 
Second American from the fourtn London edition, with Addir 
tions by Isaac Hays, M. D. 

" Dr. Amott*8 work has done for Physics as much as Lockers Essay did for 
tiM science of mind.'*— Z^ndm CTatostviCy ^Itagaune. 

** We nuty venture to predict that it will not be suip8ssed.*'->7*tes». 

Dr. A. has not done less for Physici than Blackstone did for the Law.**— 
H»nUd. 



** Dr. A. has made Natural Philosophy as attractive as Butlbn made Nataral 
History.**— J>VwmA Critic. 

** A work of the highest class among the productions of mind.**— Orortsr. 

** We regard the style and manner as quite admirable.**— Jlbniiil# OUvnieli 

" As interesting as novel-reading.**— .if cAsiurasi. 

" Never did philosophic hand wield a pen more calculated to win men to be 
wise and good.** — EHr^urgk Otecrrcr. 

** Of this valuable, or we might say, invaluable work, a seoond edUioa has 
been qwediiy demanded by the public voice.**— I4t. Oez. 

ARNOTTS ELElteNTS of PHYSICa Vol. H. Part L 
Containing light and Heat 

** Dr. Amott*s previous volume has been so well received, that it has almost 
banished all the flimsy productions called popular, whidi fklsely pretend to strip 
science of its mysterious and repulsive aspect, and to exhibit a holiday apparel. 
Hie success of such a work shows most clearly that it is plain but sound know- 
ledge which the public want.**— JMmtAJ|r Revitw. 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, on NATURAL HISTORY 
OP BIRDS, iNHABrnNQ the UNITED STATEa By Charlu 
LvciBN Bokapabtb ; designed as a continuation of Wilson^s 
Ornithology, Vola L H. IIL and IV. 

*J* Gentlemen who poesesa WUaon, and are denrooa of rendering the 
^%-ork complete, are intormed that the edition of this work ia very amall, 
and that but a very limited number of cx^ea remain unaold. 

A DISCOURSE ON the REVOLUTIONS or trb SURFACE 

OF THE GLOBE AND THE CHANGES THBREBT FBODVCED IN 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Babon G. Cuvier. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Illustrations and a Glossary. In 
12ma With Plates. 

**One of the moat soientifle and important, yet plain and lucid works, which 

adorn the age.** Here is vast aid to the reader interested in tiM study of 

nature, and the lights which reason and investigation iMMre thrown apoa the 
formation of the universe.**— jyriew MontUp MagatUne, 
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^UM Btaisr»Ttas«| bjr ARTHUR 1m PORTBR, JK* 
late ProftMwr •€ dtoaOrtry, 4k«. Im th« Untirwrilty vrVi 
m«nt« la Sti^* 'Witlft ] 



The popukur and vilikble Engluh woiIl of Mr. Gfagr, wkich fanam the 
mmdwotk of the pratent yoLvmo, wm paUiihed in lioiidoii in 1889, and 
deeigned to exhibit a ayatematic and pnctical view of the numeraaa Aila and 
Mannfiictnrea which involve the application of Chemical Science: The au- 
thor himaelC a ddlfnl, nannfacttirinff, aa well aa an aUe, acientific chemiat; 
enjoying the multiplied advantagea raorded by the metropolis of the greatest 
manuiacturing nation on earth, waa eminently qnalified lor ao arduoiia an 
andertaking, and the popularity of the work in England, as well aa its 
intrinsic uwrita, atteat the fidelii^ and aaeoeaa with which it haa been ex- 
ecuted. In the work now oflerad to the American public, the practical 
character of the Operative Chemiat haa been preaerved, and much extend- 
ed by the addition of a gnat variety of original matter, by numeroua cor- 
rections of the original text, and the adaptation of the wnole to the atate 
and wants of the Arta and Mannfcctnrea of the United Statea. Among the 
moat oobaidenble additiona will be found iiill and extended treatises on the 
Bleachinff of Cotton and Liiien, on the various branches of Calico Printing, 
on the Manuftctnre of the Chloride of lime, or Bleaching Powder, and 
numeroua Staple Artidea uaed in the Arta of Dying, Calico Printing, and 
various other processes oi Manufiicture, such as me Selto of Tin, Lead, 
Manganese, and Antimony; the moat recent Improvemento on*the Manu- 
facture of the Muriatic, jVitric, and Sulphuric Acids, the Chromates of 
Potash, the latest information on the comparative Value of Difierent V»> 
rieties of Fuel, on the Gonstraction of Stoves, Fire-Places, and Sloving 
Rooms, on the Ventilation of Apartments, dsc &c. Tlie leading object has 
been to improve and extend the pradioal character of the Operative Ch«&- 
ist, and to supply, as the publishen flatter themaelves, a deficiency which 
is felt by eveiir artiai and manufiicturar, whose processes invdve ttie prin- 
ciples m chemical ecience, die want of a Syatematic Worit which shook] 
embody the moat recent improvementa in die chemical arta and manuftc- 
tnres, whether derived fiom the reaeaiehea of scientific men, or the ex- 
perimenta and observationa of the operative manufacturer and artisans 
themselves. 



CHBMICAIi MABnPITIiATIOir* Inatnicttoii 
tbe Methods af perftemalngr BacperlaseAts 
tlon or Reaearohf virUM. m/ovnrmty and 
FARADATy F« R« 8« First Aaaerteaa^ 
I*oad(»n editioiif vvttlk Addltloaa lny J« 



to Students aa 

o^ Demomstnv" 

By^BnCHABL 

ttwatk tine seeend 

HITCIIBI.I.,Bi.D. 



*• After a very careAjl penisAI of this work, we strennously reeomtnend it, ts 
conuining the most eompleta aad excellent instructions for eoaductingehenical 
experiments. There are few perwns, however great their experience, who nsy 
not gain inrornistion in many important partieulan; and for ourselves, we k^ 
moet unequivoeally to aelinowtedge that we have acquired many new aad io- 
porunt hinta on subjecta of even every-day occurreace.**— PAi/iwyAice/ Mtg' 

"A work hitherto exeeedingly wanted in the taboratory, eqaaHy nseflil to tike 
proficient and to the student, aad eesioeatly creditaMe to tlie indtistrv and Aill 
ofthe author, and to the school aiwnoe it eBMaatss.**--«/ettnM/^«klMM«iul 



THE 

NATIONAL SCHOOL MANUAL: 

A 
RBGOLAS AND OONNECTBD OOUBSfi OF ELBMratTAET STOIHSS, 

BMBftACIMlB 

HKJnBAEY AMD mOOnjU BlAlfCinB or A COHMOil XDOCmOM. 



IN VOVJL PABTS, VTITB A aUABTO AttJUL 



OOHPIUD VIOM TBE ULTOT AND MOOT AmOVXD AOTROItS. 

BY M. R. BARTLETT- 



The plan of this work wm the miggreBtion of the late 6overa«rCuiiToii,wboec 
Ital and ellbrts in the caoae of our Publie Schooli, will be eheHUbed with grateful 
rememlirance to the latest poaterity ; and this work, ao far as it bad advanced, up 
to the time of hie lamented death, reeeived his fhvorabie re^id and patronage. 

The object of the Natiohal School Mamual, is to Aimisb a Sfstcm of instruc- 
tion, for a thorough English education, in a |tain, praetical, and progressive 
Beriea of Leseoni^ ooHaterally arranged. 

It is believed that the plan of this work is sufficiently wide add comprehensive 
for all the purposes of a good Bnelish Education, and that it is capable of ad- 
vancing the pupil much (aster in his studies, and to much higher attainments in 
the useftil sciences, than is passible in the present mode, with the help of the 
best teachers. 

The practical results of a general adoption of the Kational School Manual 
will be: 

Isi. To introduce system, uniformity and order into our Schools. tU. To de- 
fine and regulate the ooties of teachers, and give them the means of bein^ more 
tlMNroughi precise, and useful. 3d. To present to the opening minds of pupils, the 
various subjects of human science, in a clear and lucid manuer, and with all 
the advantages of natural order, and philosophical arrangement, Mapted to the 
progreas of knowledge : and, 4tli. To Parents and Guardians, exemption fh>m 
the vexation and eniense of changing the whole eMtmlegiu tf School Books, and 
the whole course of studies, with every change of School or Teacher— a thing 
of very firequent occurrence in our Country Schools. As to the saving of expense 
.in the article of School Books, the entire cost of the Common School llanual, 
ambradng the Primer and the Four Parts, of upwards of 1500 pages, for the 
whole ooone of a good English education, and an Atlas of 90 maps, is between 
thsea and four dollars. 

Fnm tko Ttaokon «i PnbHc Sekoola intkocUif^ Mlew-York. 

We featva examined tiie National School Manual, and are pleastod with the 
plan. Fhan our knowtodge'of the various systems puniaed in the ceonciy nfthoels, 
many of which, upon the change of teachers, serve rather to retnrd, than ad- 
vance, ^b6 jpipll, we do not hesitate to recommend the Manual, as having not 
only a tenvsncy to uniformity and mrder, bat also lo save expense, tha oem- 
plaint of which is without paralleL 

LOTD D. WINDSOR, 
Teacher of Public School, No. 1. 

KMBPfl BBi«Dfi»r. 
Teacher nf Pabttc School, No. 11. 
A. DB MONTPRBDY, 
JUmary 8^ mo. f^acherefPiiWieSchool.Na. Kk 

J^vs» tka ilsv. MmH QsniaAan, FrttUUnt ^ PrinetUm OoUoge, 

RaviAg examined the general plan of the 1st, 9d, and 3d parts of the " National 
ScBOOL Manual,*' and having also taken a eursorjr view of some of the details, 
I am satisfied that it is a work of no common merit. 

The eviU which this work propoaei to remedy are great and generally felt 
Iqr parents and instructors. The expense of books, according to the course 1|ere> 
fdart pmnsMi, is a very aerieas Ineenvenience ; and the los* ot ttme ind fimor 
ariaiiif trom the waai of a conneeled series of iilstrttCti4Ni adayiat to tht aapa- 
dtiaa of chiMna and jrouth, ia a eoasideratioa of vast moment. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL MANUAL. 
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f«ly ftw iiMinMloni an Mrnyemt to Mioot. flom tta gnat at 
of toofco now QMd !• oonmoii ieboola, Umm adapced to the improving capnei- 
tiflfl of ffliair papilB. If a book, wliieb he cannot nndanund, lie pnt iMh- the 
haade of a pnpiL he will loae hie time, and what ie worae, he will prohahfyeon- 
traa a diaiiist lor learning. The great art of teaching coneieCB in bcainning 
with the Bimpleit etementa, and advancing gmdnaHy to Chioga more difleoh aa 
tlM capacity of acquiring knowledgo eipnade, prceenUng eooMtliUig new to 
arraet the attention and tb exerdee the ingenuity of the pupil. Tv answer 
tbeee ende, tlie work of Mr. Bartlctt eeems to me well anited. If tlieae amall 
be thoroughly etodied, I am peraoadad that the pupil will be better 



nrrpared to tranaaet the boaineM of lire, and by lUa own ezwtlona to improve 
niaieelf after he le a vee lehooi, than if he had cpent twice the time aoder an 
ilI*arrangod wstem of Inetroctioa. 

It will, doubtlcH, be difficult to introduce a uniform eyatemof inetroetion into 
our common icfaoola ; yet the object ia eo deairabie, that it deaervee a vigorooi 
and perMvering effitrt; and I indulge the hope that the day ia not flir diatant, 
when the ** National flchool Manual,** improved and enlarged by ita able and 
experleoced aathor, will be very generally adopted. 

JTAMBS OARN AHAN. 

MWM« JSfalf, j^riJSr, 1832. 



tke Rn. Cftarte & SUwart, Chaplain in. tk$ Uniud Stmlm 
a Jtmmal ^ Vcf€^u to the Paefjk^ ^ ^. 



JVhay— 'Atftor ^ 



I have examined with much care, and great aatiaflustion, the "NAnoNAt 
School MAmxiL,** compiled by M. R. Bartlett The opiaion I have formed of ita 
merits, is of little importance, after the numerous and highly leqwetabia testi- 
monials to its value already in your po mosn ion. 

A worlc of this kind has long bnen a dtndtratum in the economy of oar public 
sehools, and I am persuaded that the advantages which this compilation is calca- 
lated to secure to prnpUt^ tmeh$n, and jrarratr, need only to be appreciated to 
ira Ms introduction tbrooi^mnt our country. It will be found on trial, I tlunk. 



gfoatly to aid the instructor in his arduous service, while the pupil cannot foil, 
IS the uae of it, if I am not mistaken, to make a more rapid and understanding 
pwgr em than by the method now generally punned. TO teacher and aeholar the 
trilportance and value of the system, I doubt not, would be folly shown after a 
very brief trial, while the. parent and guardian would soon learn its advantage 
in an exemption flrom the lieavy tax now impoaed on them by a oonaunt change 
of books. 

I ihould be happy to see the Mannal in every common school in the Union, flrom 
the con vtciion that the beat tntereats of education would be promntod by it. 
(Signed) CUA8. 8AML. 8TBWART, 

' Chaplain U. a Navy. 

JVtas.rerft, M$rtk 30, 183B. 



I Iwve exaasinad with care and a high degree of intaBsst tlie work called the 
** National School Manual.** by Mr. M. R. Bartlett, and am ao well aatiifiad 
with iu merits, and that it will eventunlly be adopiad in all our eomuHm aehoola, 
to the exdn si o n of every other work of the kind now in use, that I foel an- 
thoriiad to axartanr inflnenee to have the work introdaced forthwith into my 
eehod. JAa W. PAIRCBILD, 

Principal of the Bodaoa Acade«|r. 

JRidimi, JiM. t3, IflSi 



TIm PoWahMB iMEve aiaOar tottaip flop iSfty or ais^ IWeban of lfa« 






ANATOMY. 

DDEIECTIONS for MAKING ANATOMICAL PREPARA- 
TIONS, formed on the basis of Pole, Maijolin and Brescbet, 
and including the new knethod of Mr. Swan, hv Usmot Parsoiis, 
M. D. Professor of Aimtomy and Surgeiy. In 1 Vol. 8va with 
plates. 

A TREATISE on PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. By Wil- 
liam E. Horner, M. D. Adj. Prof of Anatomy in the univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

*' We can.eQBscientioiiily comiMBd it to the nembera of the profenion, m a 
•atisflietory, intereflting , and inttractive view of the lubjeete diaenieed, and as 
well adapted to aid them in fnrminf a eorrect appreciation of the dieeaeed con- 
ditions thef are called on to relieve.*'— jfiMHeoa Jiommat «f tk$ Miditai adtitee^ 

By the same Author. 

A TREATISE on FECIAL and GENERAL ANATOMY. 
Second edition, revised and corrected, in 2 Vols. 8va 

LESSONS IN PRACTICAL ANATOMY, fi>r the use of Dis- 
sectors. 2d edition, in 1 YoL 8va 

SYSTEM or ANATOMY, for the use of Students of Medicine. 
Byi^AflPAR WiSTAR. Fiflh edition, revised and corrected, hy 
W. £. If ORNKR, Adjunct Professor of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In 2 Vola 8vo. 

ELEMENTS of GENERAL ANATOMY, or a description of 
the Organs comprising the Human Body. By P. A. Bsauaat, 
Professor of Anatomy to the Faculty of Medicine at Pniia, 
Translated hy J. Togno. 

TREATISE ON SURGICAL ANATOMY. S^ Abraham Col- 
LBB, Professor of Anatomv and Surgeiy, in the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, &c Second American edition, with 
notes hy J. P. Hopkinson, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
University of Pennsylvania, &c. &c. 

A TREATISE on PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, Bv E. 
Gbddinos, M. D. Professor of Anatomy in the Medical Couege 
of South Carolina. Xn 2 vols. 8va (in the press.) 

ELEMENTS OF MYOLOGY. By E. Gxddinos, M. D. iflus- 
trated by a series of beautiful Engravings of the Muscles of the 

' Human Body, on a plan heretofore unknown in this country. 

Lithepreaa. 

This work, in additioo to an ample and accamte description of the gene- 
ral and special anatoni7 of the mnscalar system, will comprise illustrations 
of the sol^t from comparative anatomy and phyaiolasv, with an account 
of the irr^rularities, venations and annmalies, observed by the various ' 
cient and modern anatomists, down to the present time. 



AKSIUCAH JOVBMAIs OV THK MSDICAJU SCISVCXflU 

PvbllalMcl ^nmrtmg^m 

And supported by the most dbtinsiUBhed Phyaicbni in the United Stntea, 
among which are V n t &mon Sgelow, Channing, Chapman, Coze, D0 
Batia, Deweei, Dichnn, Dudley, Fianda, Ginon, mie, Hendenon, 
Homer, Hoiacik, Jacluon, Macneven, Mot^ Miumf, Phyaick* Fotter* 
Sewall, Warren, and Wofthington ; Dn. DanielL Drake, Emenon, Feamr 
Geddinfi, Grtflich, Haia, Hm, Hayvvavd. Ivee, Jackaon, Monltrie, Ware, 
and WnghL It is pablished jnoM^uoSy on the first of November, Feb- 
ruary, May, and August £adi Na eontains about 280 hurge Sva pw[e8, 
and one or more [dates — ^being a greater amount of matter than is fur- 
nished by any other Msdioal A>anal in the United States. Price 95 per 
annum. 

The followinjg' Extncts show the ertimation in wbich this 

Journal is held in Europe : — 

*' Several of the Aawricaii Jouraals are before as, * * * * Of these the 
American Joornal of the Bfedkal flcisaoss is by Ihr the better periodical ; it is. 
Indeed, the best of the trans-atlantic medical puUicafions.; and, to make a ocmi- 
parison nearar home, is ia most respaets superior to Iha great aiaiouty of At* 
ropean works of the same description "-*2*iks iMutti Jmu J33I. 

** We need scarcely refer eur esteemed and liig biy eminent cotemporary, [7%e 
Jtmwrican JmrmU tg l*< JKM iml Msacsf;] from whom we qnole. to our cfHical 
remarks on the opinions of our own countrymen, or to the principles wbich In- 
fluence us in the discharae of our editorial 'futiea." ** Oar eopioos extracts lirom 
bis unequalled publication, nnnoticing multitudes of others which come before 
us, are the best praof of the esteem which we entertaia Ibr his talents and abii- 
itjcs.**— ZoA^M Medical and SargiealJpurwl^ Marek^ 1830, 

**The American Journal c€ the Medical bcirnces Is one of the most complete 
and best edited of the numeffous perioiiical poblicatloaa of the United Sutes.*"— 
Bulluh^du Sdeneet Medkaln, Tbai. XIV. 

PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RESEARCHES on 
DISEASES OF THB BRAIN akd SPINAL CORDl By Joair 
AnaumoMKE, M. D. 

** We hare here a work of anthority, and one wWeh dees credit to the author 
nnd his country.**— JVbrt4 .if sier. Jlied. and 8»rg, Jmn$L 

By th€ same Author* 

PATHOLOGICAL axd PRACTICAL RESEARCHES on 
DISEASES OF TBB STOMACH, the INTESTINAL 
CANAL, THS LIVER, and otbu VISCERA of thb 
ABDOMEN. 

** We h&ve now closed a very long review of a very valuable work, and al- 
though we have endeavored to eondenm into oor pages a great maw of import- 
ant matter, we feel that our author has not yet received Justice.** Mtdif-Odr- 
urgUai R*mnt» 

A RATIONAL EXPOSITION of thi PHYSICAL SIGNS 
OF DISEASES OF THB LUNGS and PLEL^RA ; IDustratingr 
their Pathelogr and ftciliteting their Diajpiosig. By Chaelkb 
J. WnjiiAWH^ M. D. In 8va with plates. 

** If we are not grently mistaken, it will lead to a better naderstaadiag, and 
a more correct estimate of the value of auscultation, than any thing that haa 
yet appeared."— j9«.Jircd. J^atmol. 

MANtXAL OF THE PHYSIOLOGY of MAN; or a concise 
Description of the Phenomena of his Orcanlzation. By P. 
Hi-TiN. Translated from the French, with Notes by J. Toono^ 
In 12ma 
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Tm PRACnCB w PHYSIC. By W. P. Dbwob, M. D., Ad- 
junct Professor of Midwifery, in the University of Ponnsylva- 
nia. New edition, greatly enlarged, complete in one voL 8vc 

** We have no heritation in reeommending it u deciiiedlf one of the best sy>> 
terns of medicine extant. The tenor of the work in general refleets the higheei 
honor on Or. Dewees*s talents, industry, and capacity for the execution of the 
arduous tapk which he had undertaken. It is one of the most able and satisftic* 
tory works which modern times have produced, and will be a standard authori- 
ty.**— LssiissJIfeiL and 8mrf.JnnuUt Aug. 1830. 

DEWEE3 bR TH* DISEASES of CHILDREN. 4th ed. In 8vo. 

The otjjects of this work are, let, to teach thoae who have the charge of 
children, either as parent or guardian, the most approved methods of se- 
curing and improving their physical powers. This is attempted ty. pointing 
oat tte daties which the parent or the guardian owes for this purpose, to 
this interesting, but helpless dass of beinffs,and the manner l^ wbicli tlieir 
duties shall be fulfilled. And 8d, to render available a long experience to 
these objects of our affection when they become diseased. In attempting 
this, the author has avoided as much as possible, *^ technicality ;" ana has 

Siven, if he does not flatter himself too much, to each disease of which 
e treats, its appropriate and designating characters, with a fidelity thar 
will prevent any two being confounded together, with the best mode of 
treating them, that either his ou-n experieooe or that of others Itts sug- 
gested. 

DEWEES ON THB DISEASES of FEMALES, dd edition, with 
Additions. In dvo. 

A COMPENDIOUS SYSTEM OP MIDWIPERY; chiefly 
designed to fitcilitate the Inquiries of those who may be pur- 
suing this Branch of Study. By W. P. Dkwxes, li. D. In 
8vo. with 13 Plaites. Fifth edition, corrected and enlaiged. 

Tot ELEMENTS OP THERAPEUTICS and MAFERIA 
MEDIC A. By N. Chapman, M. D. 2 vols. 8va 5th edition, 
corrected and revised. 

MANUAL OF PATHOLOGY: containing the Symptoms, Di- 
agnosis, and Morbid Character of Diseases, Cic By Lb Marp 
UNIT. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by Johes Quain. 
Second American Edition, .12ma 

" We stron^y recommend M. Martinet's Manual to the proftssion. and es- 
pecially to students; if the latter wish to study diseases to advantsfe, they 
should always have it at band, both when at the bedside of the patient, sad 
when making post mortem ezamiaatioos.*'— jffinsricsii Jtmmml <f the JMical 
Seicneea, Mb. L 

CLINICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEVER, oompriaing a 
Report of the Cases treated at the London Fever Hospital in 
1828-29, by Alexander Tweedie, M. D^ Member of th& Royal 
College of Physicians of London, &c. 1 vol. 8va 

** In short, the present work, eoscise, unostentatious as it is, would have led 
OS to think that Dr. Tweedie was a man of clear Judgment, unfrtlered by at- 
tachment to anv fhshionable hypothesis, that be waAr an energetic b^it Judicious 
practitioner, and that, if he did not dazzle his readers with the brilliancy of the- 
oretical speculations be would commaitd tlicir assent to the solidity of bis didac- 
tic pKcepls.'*— JMhI Ckir. Jwnutt, 



Tb» 4WATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AH» DISEASES oy 
TEOTH. By Thomas Bell, F. a a; F. L. a &c In 1 f«L 
8va With Pktes. 

** Mr. Bell ktf«vl(toiiCly««detvorad t« coimmei • woik of relbrraoe fbr tbe 
pnfttitioner, and A text-book for the stoJeolk containinf a * piain aad practieal 
difeet of the information at preaent pnaMeeed on the euMeet, and reaulta of the 
author*e own inveetigatione and ezpeiiajiqi.* *•«*••* We muit now take leave 
of Mr. Bell, whoae work we have no douM will hecooM a dasa-book on the im- 
portant sul^t of denUl eurgery.*"->JMiwlir» OMnwffea/ JUmm. 

" We have no heaitation in pronouncing it to be the beet treatiae In tbe Bng- 
llih language.**— JV^rtA Am§He»n MtdioA and SmrgUal Jmrmar^ JVk 19. 

ABfESfCAN DISPENSATORY. Ninth Edition, improved 

and ffreaUgr enlarged. Bjr John Rkdman Coxi^ M. D. Piofcwor 

of -Autteria Medica an4 Pharmacy in the University (^ fHenn- 

sylvania. In 1 toL 8va 

%* Thia new edition hai been amMed with apecial reference to the 
recent Phannaoopceiaa, pabUahed in Phibdelphia and New-York. 

ELLIS' MEDICAL FORMULARY. The Medical Formulary, 
being a collection of prescriptions derived from the writings 
and practice of many of the most eniinent Physicians in Ame- 
rica and Europe. By Benjamin Ellis, M. D. Sd. edition. 
With Additions. 

** We would especially recommend it to our bretlnren in dietant parts of tbe 
coaatry, whoeeiiiauiated eituations may prevent them fkrom having access to tbe 
many authorities which have been consulted in arranging the materials for this 
work.**— PAtl. Med. •md PAyis. JwnrmmL 

MANUAL or MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY. By 
H. M. EDWABM, M. D. and P. VAYAasNUR, M. D. comprising 
a concise Description of the Articles used in Medicine; their 
Physical and Chemical Properties ; the Botanical Characters c£ 
the Medicinal Plants; theFormuln for the Principal Officinal 
Preparations. of the American, Pariaian, Dublin, &c Pharma- 
copoeias; with Observations on the proper Mode of combining 
aiM administering Remedies. Translated ftom the French, 
with numerous Additions and Corrections, and adapted to tbe 
Practice of Medicine and to the Art of Pharmacy in the United 
Statea Bv Josbph Toono, M. D. Member of the Philadelphia 
Medical »)ciety,4md E. DmiAND, Member of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy. 

** It eontains all the pbaraiaoeattcal information that the physician tan desire, 
and in addition, a larger mass of information, in relation to the properties, dbc 
of the diflSsrent articles and preparations employed in m^ieine, than any of the 
dispematofieSt and we think will entirely siipenede all these publicatioas in the 
library of the phfUdan-^—Jim. Jmrm. ^ tk§ Midieal Sdemu*. 



MEMOIR ON TRS TREATMENT OF VENEREAL DISEASES 
wrrHOVT MERCURY, employed at the Military Hospital of 
the Val-de-Grace. Translated from t|ie IVeneh of H. M. J. 
DesKuellesi M. D. Sie, To which are added. Observations by 
€r. J. Gitthrie, Esq. and various documents, showii^ the results 
of this ttlode of Treatment, in. Great Britain, Aance^ Ger- 
piyy, and Amorica. 1 vol. 8va 
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MEDICINE, &c. 

CHOLERA, as it reoeotly appeared ia the towns of Newcastle 
and Gateshead, iocluding cases illustrative of its Physiology And 
Pathology, with a view to the establishment of sound principle* 
of Practice. By T. M. Gaaoaiow, of Newcasde-upon-Tyne, 
Member of the Koyal College of Surgeons in London, Sue Sue 
Sue In 1 vol. 8va 

MANUAL or GENERAL, DESCRIPTIVE, asd PATHO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMV. Bv J. P. Meckel, Profeasor of 
Anatomy at Halle, Sue Sue Translated from the Frendl, with 
Notes, fy A. SiDMBT DoANB, A. M. M. D. 3 vola 8va 

** It is amoBf the moit elaarical, letnied, and wilboritstivv treatises on Anat- 
omy .*'-<-jfiMricaii JtmnuU tf MetL Ssienet. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE to OPERATIONS on the TEETH. 
By Jambs Sneu., Dentist In 1 vol 8va with Platea 

*' Tboee of oar readers wbo praedae in tlie deiiartment of Surgery, on which 
Mr. Bneirs essay treats, will And some osefUl instructions on the mode of extract- 
ing teeth."— .MnI. OuteUe, 

"This is an eicellent practieal work, aad will be fonnd ^nerally aaeful.'*— 

^* This is the best practical manaal Ibr the dentist we have seen in the English 
language.'*— Ooi. if IbaUk. 

PRINCIPLES OP PHYSIOLOGICAL MEDICINE, including 
Phj^iology, Patholqgy, and Therapeutics, in the £)rm of Pro- 
portions, and commentaries on those relating to Pathology, by 
F. J. V. Brovssaib, Sue ; translated by bAAO Hays, M. D. and 
R. E. GRiFFrrK, M. D. In 8va 

The present work will form an indispensable addition to the library of every 



fhysician. It is a very Important and necessary companion to the Treatise r,u 
^hysiology as j " * 



*hysiolo|y as applied to Pathology, by the sania author."— ^Aasricom Jnimal 



PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. Bv Jom Stme, Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. In 8va 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, illustrated by numerous Engravings ; 

by RoBUT DuNouBOii, M. D., ProfesKir of Physiology, Pftthol- 

offy. Sue m the University of Virginia, Member of the American 

raUosophical Society, Sue 2 vols. 8va 

It is tka asoat oomnlele and sntisfketory system of FhyaioMgy In the Bnfllri< 
langnage. It will add to the ab-eady high reputation of the author."— dtfawncAr. 
JouniM 4f JMM. fttSNce. 



A TREATISE on the DISEASES of tbe EYE. By Wiluam 
Lawrence, M. D. I vol. 8va In the prets. 

**.It is almost nnnocessary to say, that it conUins marks of vast erudition 
and exact jodtment, and that experience has dktated the principles that are 



in them, experieaea drawn from a hoapilal devoted solely to the iveat 
■mat of diseases of the Eye.**— IN/faad. 



A TREATISE on DISEASES of the HEART and GREAT 
YBSBSLS. By J. R. Bertin. Edited by G. Boowukuv. TnaoB- 
. lated from the French. 6va 



MEDICINE! AND SURGBRT. 

A TREATISE on FEVER. Br Southwockd Smith, M. D., 
Physician to the London Fever Hospital 

** No work has been mote lauded by the Reviewe than the Treatiae on Vtrtn, 
by Sotttbwood Smith. Dr. Johnson, the editor of the Medico-Ghiniiskal Re- 
view, says, * It ia the best we have ever pemaed on the subject of fever, and in 
our oonsdenee, we believe it the best that ever flowed (Wnn the pen of phyaidan 
in any age or in any country.* **— ^ffsk Med. Jdum, 

Ah essay on REMITTENT and INTOJRtoTTENT IMS- 
EASES, including ffenerically Marsh Fever and Neuralgia — 
comprising onder the former, various Anomalies^ Obecurities, 
and. Consequences, and under a new systematic View of the 
latter, treating of Tic Douloureux, Sciatica, Headache, Oph- 
thalmia, Toothache, Pkdsv, and many other Modes and Conse- 
rmces of this generic Disease ; by John MAOCUiiLOCH, M. D., 
R. S. &c &c^ 

** In rendering Dr. MaceuUocb's work more accessible to the profesrion, we are 
conscious that we are doing the state some servioe.**-«JlfeiL Glt'r. MUvitm, 

** We most strongly recommend Dr. MaocuIloch*s treatise to the attention of 
our medical brethren, as presenting a most valuable mass of information, on a 
most important subject**— JV*. Jt. Mtd. and Sisr^. JounuU. 

A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
from the most celebrated Authors, and particularly from Docu- 
ments affi)rded by the Clinical Lectures of Dr. Biett, Physician 
to the Hospital <^ St Louis, Paris. By A. Cabman, M. D. 
and H. E. Schbdel, M. D. 

** We can safely recommend this work to the attention of practitioners as con- 
taining much practical information, not only on the treatjuent, but also on the 
causes of cutaneous aflbctions, as being in Aict the best treatise oq diseases of 
the skin that has ever appeared.**— jAMncanyimma/ qf tke MuUuU Sn'mcM, JVb. 5. 

SURGICAL MEMOIRS OF THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 
Translated irom the French of Baron Labrbt. 

LECTURES ON INFLAMMATION, exhibitmg a view of 
the General Doctrines, Pathological and Practical, of Medical 
Surgeiy. By John Thompson, M. D., F. R. S. E. Second 
American edition. 

THE INSTITUTES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY; 
being the Outlines of a Course of Lectures. By W. Gibson, 
M. D. Professor of Surgery in the Univarsity of Pennsylvania. 
3d edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. In 2 vols. 8va 

PRINCIPLES OF MliiTARY SURGERY, comprisii^ Ob- 
servations on the Arra^^ifements, Police, and Practice of Hos- 
pitals, and on the History, Treatment, and Anomalies of Va- 
riola and Syphilis ; illustrated with cases and dissections. By 
John Hennen, M. D., F. R. S. E. Inspector of Mflitary Hos- 
pitals — ^ftrst American from the third London edition, with the 
Life of the Author, by his son, Db. John Hbnnbn. 

"The value of Dr. Hennen*8 work is too well appreeiated to need any praise 

of ours. We were only required then, to bring the third edition before the 

notice of our readers; and havin|r done this, we ahall merely add, that the vol> 

unie merits a plaoe in every library, and that ao military sargaoa dught to be 

jrtM^t it."-Medieml OmtUH, 



MEDICINE, SVIIGJESY, 



SURGICAL MEMOIRS or tbx CAMPAIGNS or RUSSIA, 
GERMANY, and FRANCE. Translated fiom tfa« IVeoch 
of Baboh LiJutET. In Svo, with plates. 

A MANUAL or MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, compUed 
hom the best Medical and Legal Works; compnaing an ao- 
count of— L The Ethics of the Medical Professioa; S. Char- 
ters and Laws relative to the Faculty ; and IIL AH Medico- 
1ml Questions, with the latest Decisions : kemg an Analysis 
or a course of Lectures on Forensic Medicine. By Michakl 
Rtam, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians in 
London, die. First American edition, with additions, by R. 
"EauBBrasLD Gkhtitb, M. Dl Id 8?a 

*< There is not s fiict of impoilanoe or valao oonnecied with the icieiioe 
of which it treati, that is not to be ftund in iti pages. Th» style is nnem- 
bitjoiis but clear and stroof , and soch as becomes a philosophic theoie." — 
MontUy JUview. 

"Wm invaluable to Medical Practitiooen, and may be consulted safely 
by the Legal ProfessioD/'^ TfedUy Diqutek. 

DIRECTIONS Mm MAKING ANATOMICAL PREPARA- 
TIONS, fiHrmed on the basis of Pde, Maijolin, and Breschet, 
and includinff the new method of Mr. Swan : l^ Usun Pap^ 
flONSb M. D, Professor <^ Anatomy and Suig^. in 1 vol* 9va 
with plate& 

"It is compiled and prepared with judgment, and is the best and most 
economical companioa the student can pom s m to aid him in the pursuit of 
this delightfol department of his labors.**— Bertsn MuL f Swg, Joturmai, 
Sqri. 87, 1831. 

*'This is unqoestioaably one of the most useful works on the preparatton 
of Anatomical Specimens ever puMished. It should be in the hands of 
every lover of Anatomy ; and as attention now is more directed to the 
formation of museums, it will be found a very valuable book. Nothing is 
omitted that is important, and many new formuls are introduced, derived 
from the aathor*s ezperieaoe, and from rare books, whieh he has had the 
industry to collect.'*— A! F. Mediad Journal, Avgual, 1831. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE to OPERATIONS on thb TEETH, 
by Jaiisb Snkll, Dentist In 8va with plates. 

PRINCIPLES or PHYfflOLOGICAL MEDICINE, including 
Physdology, Pathology, and Therapeutics^ in the form of Pro- 
positions; find Commentaries on those relating to Pathology^-ty 
F. J. y. BaomaAis ; translated by Isaac Hats^ M. D.- and R. 
& Grifrth, M. D. In 8va 

ELEMENTS or PHYSIOLOGY, by Roblbt DmfoiJSQN, M. D. 
In 2 vols. 8va with numerous illustrations. (In the press.) 

PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY, by John Stmk, Professor of Si»- 
gery in the University of Edinmirgh. In 8va 

PRACTICAL REMARKS on thb NATURE and TREAT- 
MENT or FRACTURES or ths TRUNK and EXTREM- 
niES ; by Joaara Amssbitry, Suigeon. In 8va with plates 

! and wood-cuts. 
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HISTORY OF CHRONIC PHLEGBlASIiE; OR INiTAM- 
MATIONS, finmded on Clinical Experience and Pathological 
'JSmtoajt exhibiting a View of the different Varieties and 
Complications of these IKseasea^ with their vitfious Methods 
of Treatment By F. J. V. BnmBAis, M. D. Translated from 
the French of the fourth edition, by Isaac Hats, M. D. and 
R. EoLnnELD Grdtith, M. D. Members of the American 
Philosophical Society, of the Academy of Natural Science, 
Hniorary Members of the Philadelphia Medical Society, &c. 
&c In 2 vols, dra 

EXAMINATION OF MEDICAL DOCTRINES AND SYS- 
TEMB OF NOSOLOGY, preceded fay Prppoeitioiis contain- 
ing the SubstsAce of Phrsioloflical Medicine, by J. F. V. 
BaovssAis, Officer of the Kojral Order of the Lesion of Hoii- 
or; Chief Physician and Fint Professor in the Military Hos- 

efer Instraction at Paris^ &c. Third edition. Translated 
the French, bv Isaac Hats, M. D. and R. E. Gur- 
FiTH, M. D. In 2 vols. 8va In the pre$8, 

A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY, Applied lo Pathouiot. 

Mf F. J. V. Bboussais, B1 D. Traqslated from the French, 

by Drs. Bill and La Roohb. 8va Third American edition, 

M^ addition 

** We cannot vtflfe ftrongi/ raeommend tbe pntent work to the attention of 
oar leaden, ani' iarteed or All , tboae wko wiah to atu^y ptqraiolQijr as it oaalit 
to be etudied. In ill appUeation to the adence of diaeaae.** ** Wa naf safely 
■ajr that he baa aecompliahed hkr taak in a moat maatarty manner, and thus 
established his repautioa as a moat ezeeUeat physiolQiiBt and pnrfband pathol- 
ogist.**— JVkrcA Jtnuriean MM. and 8»Tg, Joum. Jan, 18B7. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By 
SanvKL Jackson, M. D. Adjunct P ro fe ssor of Medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 8va 

TSE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, upon the Principles of 
the Physblosrical Doctrine. By J. G. Cosmt, M. D. Trans- 
lated firam the French. 

An epitome of tbe PHYSIOLOGY, GENERAL ANA- 
TOMY, AND PATHOLOGY ov BICHAT. 1^ Thomas 
HsNDXBSON, Bl D. ProfesBtMT of the Theory and rvactice of 

Medicine in Columbia College, Washington City. 8va 

** The Epitome of Dr. Hendeiaon ought and maat And a place in tlie library 
of every pbviician deairoos of uaeAil knowlalM Ibr himself, or of being inatrn- 
meatal in imparting it to others, whoae stfflM he is expected toaopenntand.** 

" Jt. JMW.'««d AnY*. Janm, JVk. IS. 



A TREATISE on FEVER, considered in the spirit of the new 
medimd Doctrine. By J. & Bohsbav. Translated feom the 
l^nch. 



CYCLOPEDIA 
PKACTICAL MEDICINE; 

TREATISES ON TOE NATURE AlfD TREATUENT OT IMBEA8E8, 

HAICRIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, 

MEDICAL JURISFRUDENCE, *e 
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